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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue of the JouRNAL is the 
third in a series of yearbook numbers, 
launched in accord with the definite 
policy of presenting, at least once a 
year, a rather comprehensive study 
of some particular aspect or problem 
in the education of Negroes; and is de- 
voted to the presentation of a critical 
summary of the studies on the relative 
physical and mental abilities of the 
American Negro. 

Two considerations, in the main, 
prompted the selection of the topic for 
this yearbook. First, during the past 
18 months many requests have come 
to the editorial staff of the JouRNAL 
for information concerning the rela- 
tive abilities of the American Negro. 
Theinformation requested ranged from 
rather complete bibliographies to spe- 
cific interpretation of facts. Second, 
there is considerable evidence that the 
investigations during the past 15 
years (since the War) have shed much 
light upon this question, as well as 
upon many closely allied problems. 
Much additional insight has been 
gained by virtue of the recovery of the 
testing movement from many of the 
extravagancies of the War era. In 
fact, our knowledge has expanded 
both negatively and positively, prob- 
ably more largely in the direction of 


the former than the latter. We are 
not quite so sure of the validity of a 
numberof generalizations today, which 
were almost accepted as axiomatic 
even as short a period as 15 or 20 
years ago. Thus, a critical inventory 
of the field of racial differences is 
deemed both desirable and necessary, 
not only for the enlightenment of the 
interested laymen, but even more 
for the re-orientation of the profes- 
sional worker in the field. 

The question of the relative capaci- 
ties of various races has been a point 
of controversy since the beginning of 
history, but objective and systematic 
investigation of the question began 
only about 200 years ago when the 
natural historians became interested 
in the question and began to investi- 
gate it. Prior to the middle of the 19th 
century, when the newly-devised 
psycho-physical methods were brought 
to bear upon the problem, these early 
investigations were almost wholly 
anthropological in character. Psycho- 
physical investigations held the center 
of the stage until the introduction of 
intelligence tests by Binet and Simon 
just about 25 years ago. The introduc- 
tion of the intelligence test, constitut- 
ing a new and more precise instru- 
ment of measurement, began a new 
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phase in the study of the question, 
and stimulated anew the physical 
and cultural anthropologists who had 
already been engaged for some time. 

The amount of investigation en- 
gaged in since the advent of the intel- 
ligence tests is as great as, if not 
greater than, all of the investigation 
carried on previously. It is this body 
of literature, produced within the last 
25 years, with which the yearbook 
will deal primarily. It is the specific 
purpose (a) to describe and evaluate 
the main studies which have been 
made, (b) to determine what general- 
izations seem justified by the facts 
which have been assembled, and (c) 
to define the status of the problem at 
the present time. 

The yearbook is divided into four 
parts. Part I—Introduction—consists 
of a general statement of the problem 
of racial differences, and a _ brief 
historical summary of attacks upon 
the problem prior to the introduction 
of the intelligence test. This introduc- 
tory statement throws in bold relief 
the comprehensiveness and antiquity 
of the question, and reveals the crud- 
ity and naiveté of the early studies. 
Part II—A Critical Examination of 
Investigations since 1910—is divided 
into two sections, one dealing with 
studies on physical abilities, and the 
other dealing with investigations of 
mental abilities. The section on mental 
abilities is rather comprehensive in 
range, including not only the field of 
general intelligence but also that of 
non-intellectual traits, special apti- 
tudes, scholastic achievement, and 
mental abnormality. Part I1I—The 
Present Status of the Problem—is an 
attempt to define as comprehensively 
and scientifically as possible the exact 


stage of the solution of the problem 
of racial differences, as far as American 
Negroes and American whites are 
concerned. An important chapter in 
this part is a critical review of the 
yearbook which purports to give not 
only a summary of the contents of the 
yearbook as a whole, but also to de- 
fine the present status of the problem 
in the light of this summary. Part IV 
—A Selected Bibliography on the 
Physical and Mental Abilities of the 
American Negro—attempts to pre- 
sent a rather comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on the subject yet is by no 
means exhaustive. The interested 
reader, however, will find that this 
bibliography is the most comprehen- 
sive single source of reference on this 
particular topic. 

It should be observed that while this 
volume was conceived as a unit, yet it 
was inevitable whereso many contribu- 
tors (who have not had opportunity 
to confer) are involved that there 
should be overlapping in some of the 
topics and probably some gaps in the 
case of others. It is the belief, however, 
that there is more overlapping than 
there are gaps. Again, it should be 
kept in mind that in a venture of this 
magnitude considerable variation in 
treatment will obtain. It is the hope, 
however, that sufficient unity in at- 
tack and coherence in presentation 
have been observed to facilitate the 
reader’s comprehension of the volume 
as a unit. 

Finally, the reader should bear in 
mind that while this volume is a co- 
operative venture in general concep- 
tion and presentation, each author 
assumes responsibility only for his 
own contribution. 

€. Of. T: 
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CHAPTER I 


The Problem of Race Psychology: 
A General Statement 
THOMAS R. GARTH 


The greatest difficulty involved in 
studying racial differences is that of 
assuming and maintaining an open 
mind. Strangely enough, while investi- 
gators often start out bravely reason- 
ing, they wind up with a credulous 
fear upset. As we know, this is Walter 
Dill Scott’s third-rate method of de- 
ciding questions—the Reasoning- 
Emotion Method. This is said to be 
the “‘woman’s intuition’? method of 
deciding questions. To be sure there 
are numerous other elements in the 
problem offering great difficulty, but 
the open mind is the great desider- 
atum. For “science” with an ax to 
grind is not science. Again, if just be- 
ing civilized precludes my seeing the 
truth, history will in time show me to 
be standing on insecure ground. 


Various ATTACKS 


Already there has been presented by 
the writer a statement of the problem 
of race psychology.! But since the es- 
sential points may be emphasized 
here at least in outline, and since some 
were not elaborated upon then for lack 
of space, and since they may have that 
elaboration here; and again, with these 
adaptations, as such a treatment seems 
to be a natural part of the Yearbook 
of 1934, we state with these specifica- 
tions, once more, the problem of race 
psychology. The problem of racial dif- 
ferences is certainly as old as the races 





1T.R. Garth, Race Psychology (1931). 


of men, but today’s attack on the prob- 
lem breaks itself up into the popular, 
the near-scientific, and the scientific 
attacks. Since the first experiment of a 
laboratory character we know of took 
place only fifty years ago, the popular 
and the near-scientific approaches 
have dominantly occupied the field. 
Until the application of the laboratory 
method was regarded less dubiously 
by the race psychologists, the popular 
and the more theoretical groups 
stepped in and rendered a great serv- 
ice. This they did by making the 
problem clear, consequent to present- 
ing its different phases continuously 
until these had grown familiar. They 
often had the disadvantage, however, 
of exhibiting mental bias, and thus 
prohibited the open-mindedness neces- 
sary to solving the problem. 


RactaL MosBIuity 


There are two schools representing 
theoretical views based on observation 
—some more or less casual, and some 
approaching the empirical. Of these 
two opposing schools there are two 
rather typical exponents. One of these 
is Gustav le Bon and the other is Jean 
Finot. As one notes the bold expres- 
sions, based on colorful ideas, coming 
from these two Frenchmen, one is im- 
pressed, even so, with the difference 
existing between the two views, which 
is simply a difference of standpoints. 
The statement of le Bon is more or 
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less a restatement of the views of de 
Gobineau’s book, which appeared in 
1853. He believed in immobility of 
races. The statement of Finot is more 
recent and holds to the idea of mo- 
bility of races. The first assumes per- 
manent differences in mental traits, 
which cannot be successfully elimi- 
nated by any method whatsoever; and 
the latter holds that apparent dif- 
ferences in mental traits are not native 
or racial, but are due to the milieu. 
The whole problem turns on this ques- 
tion of mobility of races. The problem 
of race psychology, then, is to prove 
true or false the belief that races are 
immutable. We may call this the racial 
difference hypothesis, meaning by 
racial differences, racial differences in 
mental traits. 


THE CRITERION OF ACHIEVEMENT 


A more or less popular criterion put 
forward for superiority of a racial 
group is the fact of racial achievement. 
This argument has run for some time, 
but has never been settled in the light 
of the history of man and his achieve- 
ments. First one race and then another 
attains eminence. Races have been 
seen to change places in time; and a 
more vital objection is to be made 
when we see this eminence attained, 
by the achieving race, at the expense 
of the other and by instrumentalities 
and motives most despicable from the 
standpoint of human morals. Races 
can be great only as they are moved by 
the great human motives, just as in 
the case of individuals. One race may 
not filch from another racial group 
without self-incrimination; for group 
morals are not different from social 
standards of individuals. One may 
gain prominence at the expense of 


slave workers. Such has happened in 
the past; but today, instead of placing 
such persons on thrones, we are apt to 
put them in the insane asylum or in 
jail. The true evaluation of races can- 
not be made in this way. We must re- 
sort to the scientific evaluation of 
races. 


CIVILIZATION AND INTELLIGENCE 


As to the achievements of civiliza- 
tion, civilization and intelligence 
should be synonymous terms, but it is 
doubted in certain circles if intelligence 
is just now leading civilization, and it 
is feared this condition is likely to 
cause the downfall of civilization. Al- 
though civilization could render serv- 
ice, it is too much marked by ration- 
alization, and rationalization never 
truly saved any cause. Civilization is 
a method which should be able to de- 
fend itself on its own integrity, to 
keep its skirt clean, but, like some 
phases of organized Christianity, it 
has sold itself to greed until greed and 
civilization are almost inseparable. 
This should not be. 

The claim of civilized man has been 
that his superiority rests upon his su- 
perior intelligence, his passion for 
science and its revelations, and his 
willingness to abide by the facts as 
revealed. Will he abide by the facts or 
will he resort to subterfuge? Where is 
this vaunted intelligence? 

Many deplore that the system and 
method of a noble and intelligent Naz- 
arene, heartily admired by intelligent 
persons, has not infrequently fallen 
into the hands of those who bring his 
method into ridicule. 

The present world situation is a 
case in point. Why has the leadership 
of “civilization” been left in the hands 
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of stupidity? So was Puck justified in 
saying, as far back as 1594, “Lord, 
what fools these mortals be.” Today, 
intelligence is like a child whimpering 
in the night, or a voice crying in the 
wilderness. We may further mix our 
figures by saying that it is true that 
now “fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.”? The angels are weeping in 
the background. 


Tue ScrientTIFIC ATTACK 


The day of ‘‘old wives’”’ remedies is 
past. We no longer seek to cure the 
ailing by practices that died out with 
the generations of medieval times. 
Now, devices and methods based on 
scientific truth have taken their place. 
Before the invention of the clinical 
thermometer, the old family doctor, 
or at least the family nurse, was satis- 
fied by testing the temperature with 
laying the hands on the fevered brow 
of the indisposed one, and if there 
were two nurses, there was apt to be 
some difference in the diagnosis. One 
would say that the patient had fever; 
and the other, that the patient had no 
temperature. But science, by the in- 
vention of the impersonal thermom- 
eter, has been able to eliminate the 
personal equation. When we use a 
clinical thermometer, there can be no 
doubt of the patient’s condition. He 
has a temperature of one-half degree, 
or he has no temperature. So much for 
the facts brought to light by the in- 
vention of the thermometer. 

Scientific facts and scientific tech- 
niques are rapidly dissipating the 
cloud of old folk ignorance. Much 
superstition regarding diseases has 
been routed by the facts regarding 
germs brought to light by Pasteur and 


others, so that such old folk notions 
have disappeared, at least in an en- 
lightened society. However, we have 
with us yet many folk notions that 
have persisted from man’s beginning. 
These, then, should present themselves 
in turn to scientific investigation to 
see if they are not false hypotheses, 
erroneous concepts, ready to crumble 
to pieces in the light of scientific tests. 


Arg THERE Ractat Minps? 


Just now we have before us the 
problem of racial differences. Let us 
call it the problem of proving or dis- 
proving the racial difference hypothe- 
sis. Are there racial mental differ- 
ences? Do races differ mentally? Are 
there racial minds? Now, early man 
said ‘‘Yes.’’ If you had asked 
““Why?”’, he would have said: “‘People 
of other races don’t look as we do, nor 
do they act as we do; and we cannot 
understand the idiotic jargon they are 
carrying on all the time, just as do 
the chattering monkeys in the trees. 
No, they do not have minds such as 
ours.” So much for early man and his 
concept of racial differences. How shall 
modern man conceive it? 

If in his childhood man had con- 
cepts of the earthly orb, of the stars, 
of God, of innumerable other things 
all extremely simple and inadequate, 
we can believe that such is true of his 
concept of race. While some of these 
concepts have changed for civilized 
man, some doubtless have remained 
perenially intact in man’s mind since 
he first conceived them. We are dis- 
posed to think that the ordinary man’s 
notion of race has experienced little 
change since the early days. The prim- 
itive concept of race is still here. 
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QUANTITATIVE DIFFERENCES 


It was said over twenty-five years 
ago by Professor Woodworth? that if 
there are racial differences in mental 
traits, they must be quantitative 
rather than qualitative, for memory 
is memory in all men, and reasoning is 
reasoning. Imagination is imagina- 
tion, regardless of one’s racial al- 
liances. So, then, let the problem be 
one of quantitative differences. 

Over a decade ago the writer stated 
the problem thus: In order to deter- 
mine if there are racial differences in 
mental traits, we must, if we would 
decide the matter scientifically, meas- 
ure the traits with approved measur- 
ing devices. True, we seek to measure 
differences due to racial nature, but 
since these, in all men, are so early 
modified by the environment, we shall 
have to equalize all factors of nurture. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem, then, if we would state 
it succinctly, is: Given two races, R, 
and /,; an equal amount of nurture of 
a sort, H; and a measuring device, D, 
fair to both races; we shall have when 
we have measured, a formula: 

R:ED = R.ED 
> 
< 

The thing looks easy, but in fact is 
far from it, for the problem is a very 
difficult one to solve because of the 
fact that it is hard to control the ele- 
ments of the same. 

It will be seen in the first place we 
have the elements Rk; and Re, two 
races. We ask what is a race? 

Instead of making use of the primi- 
tive concept of race following the man 


2 Science, (N.8.), 31: 171-86 (1910). 
’ Garth, op. ctt., p. 11. 





on the street, we need a scientific con- 
cept of race. But when we turn to the 
anthropologist, we find, according to 
Dixon and others, that due to whole- 
sale amalgamation in extremely early 
times, there are no longer any pri- 
mary races; for these, if there were 
such, have been and are now in a state 
of flux. According to Hooton, the 
most common of the human races are 
of the secondary sort and primary 
races are decidedly rare. Finally, if 
fertility of inter-breeding is to be con- 
sidered a criterion, all ‘“‘breeds of man 
must be assigned to one group.” In 
fact one anthropologist, Haddon, re- 
gards racial types as an artificial con- 
cept. In the light of this situation, the 
racial psychologist is all but helpless, 
and deals with groups which are called 
“races.” 

Having been confronted with the 
first difficulty, that of determining 
what is a race? we face next that of 
sampling a race. Of this we shall speak 
later. The next element in the prob- 
lem is the factor of nurture, and the 
next is that of securing testing instru- 
ments fair to both races. We can never 
control ideation or nurture, it has been 
said. This is a hopeless task, but just 
that will not justify drawing conclu- 
sions from data obtained under such 
uncontrolled conditions—deceiving 
ourselves in thinking we have con- 
trolled the factor of nurture. 

While it is a poor workman who 
quarrels with his tools, the fact re 
mains that measuring devices for use 
in the study of racial mental dif- 
ferences are extremely inadequate. 
They are all white man’s measuring 
devices and naively, though rather 
generally, side-step the very criterion 
for racial use, that of universality. The 
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fact is, they make the white experi- 
menter appear distressingly provincial. 
The rough-shod manner of some in- 
vestigators working with other races 
and bringing in their results from the 
field make it wise to caution against 
the mistake of taking our own com- 
placency, innocently involved in the 
measuring process, for objective facts 
of racial measurement. 

If one race or racial group is to be 
compared with another, the question 
of sampling becomes a matter of. great 
importance because of the fact of in- 
dividual differences existing in the 
groups when measured. The sample 
should be representative of the whole 
array of measures, for when we think 
of a race we must envisage the whole 
race and not a part of it. This entails 
consideration of the race in its whole 
historical sweep—past, present, and 
future. But of course, such a sample 
is out of the question. Though such 
sampling is impossible, the obligation 
must be duly considered and met as 
best it can be. The question is perti- 
nent: Does the race as measured today 
properly measure the whole race? 
Some illustrations are worth while. 

One abruptly comes across the In- 
dian burial ground of the Battle of 
Wounded Knee upon the lonely 
prairie on the reservation of South 
Dakota. A single, simple, gray granite 
stone with inscriptions stands in the 
center of the burial plot, surrounded 
by numerous graves. Upon this stone 
is inscribed the name of many an In- 
dian brave whose blood was spilt in a 
vain effort to stem the tide of the ad- 
vancing white man. One recalls also 
the vain resistance of the Cherokees 
against the transmigration from 
Georgia to West of the Mississippi, 


culminating in the Black Hawk War. 
Many braves succumbed and those 
who remained were forced to submit. 
The question is raised: What effect 
did this slaughter of the braves have 
upon the blood of the surviving In- 
dian generation? It is not doubted 
that some of the best blood of the In- 
dian race has gone to enrich the soil, 
rather than to propagate the race. 

A like picture could be given of the 
slaves who refused to be transferred 
to America in the early days of the 
slave trade. In many instances, the 
bravest jumped to a watery grave off 
a slave vessel rather than submit to a 
life of slavery in the New World. 

The effects of sampling must be 
ever kept in mind as we seek to solve 
our problem. 


Cotor-BLINDNESsS AMONG THE Races? 


The study of the incidence of color- 
blindness among the races offers an 
interesting situation for the study of 
racial differences, for here we believe 
we have a characteristic, or defect, 
that is native and not acquired. Here 
we have a chance to get around the 
effect of nurture. So far, the results of 
studying the incidence of color-blind- 
ness by means of the Ishihari Color- 
Blindness Test are of uncertain inter- 
pretation. In the first place, the num- 
bers tested in America are inadequate. 
But they show superficial racial dif- 
ferences as between white and racial 
groups such as Negroes, Indians, and 
Mexicans, in color-blindness. The 
latter races do not differ among them- 
selves. The whites were largely from 
urban communities. The incidence for 
these whites was eight per cent for 





«T. R. Garth, ‘‘Color-Blindness in Japan,'’ Sigma 
Xi Quarterly, Je. (1934). 
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males. It is doubted if this will hold 
for all whites, for the results obtained 
are probably influenced by selection 
in large urban centers. The study of 
color-blindness in Japan shows various 
measures of incidence for various Jap- 
anese provinces; and since the num- 
bers are sufficiently large, the conclu- 
sion holds that the incidence of color- 
blindness among Japanese is no defi- 
nite figure, for it varies from two per 
cent to six, depending on the province. 
A large sampling from China has the 
same incidence as the one from the 
province of Mie. It is interesting to 
note that the Mie incidence is not dif- 
ferent statistically from the white in- 
cidence in America. All of which 
points to the results of selection. 
Color-blindness among races varies 
perhaps with the occasion of inbreed- 
ing. 


INFLUENCE OF STRUCTURE 


In handling our problem, we may 
seek to rest the burden of the evidence 
on structural differences among races. 
We have here possible racial differ- 
ences in external and internal struc- 
ture. The former would include such 
features as facial musculature for 
races; and the latter, differences in 
glandular structures, as the endocrines. 

Facial Musculature of Races.—Hi- 
ber has done some important work in 
the study of facial musculature and 
facial expression, and gives an account 
of the evolution of the facial muscula- 
ture from the lower vertebrates to the 
mammals. His main intention is to 
show what is known regarding the 
evolution of the superficial facial 
muscles in primates. However, some 
consideration is given to mimetic 
musculature and facial expression as 
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found in some of the races. While the 
study has much of interest to the 
genetic and comparative psychologist, 
and because of the fact that little is 
known about this muscle group, his 
study has considerable value. It is 
just because of this great value of such 
investigations that the book pub- 
lished on the results might be mislead- 
ing. Hiiber calls attention to the need 
of a wide knowledge of individual dif- 
ferences in the study of facial muscu- 
lature among races and acknowledges 
that our knowledge of such racial dif- 
ferences is very precarious. Because 
of this fact, nothing definite can be 
said about racial differences in facial 
musculature so far. 

Glandular Make-up of Races.— 
Since the matter of internal differences 
as of endocrine glands, if such exist, 
might offer a ready explanation of ra- 
cial differences in temperament, if 
they in turn exist one reviewer, Han- 
kins, calls out: ‘Page Sir Arthur 
Keith!’ for the latter authority, 
prominent in scientific circles, has of- 
fered the theory, but only tentatively, 
that each racial stem has a peculiar 
glandular make-up which gives him 
his peculiar traits. Because of his per- 
fect balance of endocrine products the 
white man is superior to the Mongo- 
loid and Negroid males. For these 
reasons, based on certain particular 
facts, we may say that the two races 
named are of “eunuchoid”’ character 
as races, using the whites as a norm.’ 

Again, if we think of the peculiar 
consequences of thyroid deficiency, 
as found in the flattening of the bones 
in the nose and slow or even retarded 


growth to the skull at its base, with a 


5 Carl J. Warden, The Evolution of Human Behaviorl 
New York: Macmillan Co. (1932). 
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bulging out of the forehead, the Mon- 
goloid may be regarded as positively 
sub-thyroid; and the Negroid, as 
slightly so. As to the pituitary body 
and its influence on producing certain 
peculiarities as to reaches of eye- 
brows, of prominent chin, and of 
bodily stature, both Mongoloid and 
Negroid races may be called sub- 
pituitary. Likewise, as regards pig- 
mentation, both of these racial groups 
must be sub-adrenal because, again 
taking the white as a criterion, lack of 
adrenal activity in them shows a dis- 
position to yellowish or brownish skin, 
a pathological condition. 

The theory of Sir Arthur Keith 
caught the fancy of the reading world 
right away and held it for a while, but 
it has been discredited by the fact that 
there is no anatomical evidence to 
support the ingenius theory. So far as 
we know, experimentally there is no 
evidence for believing that glandular 
activity is different in different races. 
Anthropologists have been busy meas- 
uring skulls and forearms and pigmen- 
tation of the skin; but internal anat- 
omy and its physiology are as yet 
practically untouched. As to the sug- 
gestion that Negroids and Mongoloids 
possess eunuchoidal dispositions, it 
would be difficult to convince the 
doubtful observer as to the truth of 
such a statement, for everyone notes 
they are decidedly fecund, and that, 
even beyond the white race. Again, we 
find tall and short in all races. Physiog- 
nomy of face varies in the several 
races. The theory also presupposes 
that Mongoloids and Negroids are all 
sick, and we know that is not true. 
There are other considerations that 
make it impossible to follow Sir Arthur 
Keith’s suggestion as to the glandular 
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basis of racial differences, but we can- 
not go into these here. 


RacriAL DIFFERENCES IN 
HANDWRITING 


A case in point would be a study of 
racial difference in handwriting. If the 
assorted difference in musculature, 
skeletal structure, and neural connec- 
tions exist, we should have an oppor- 
tunity to assay racial differences in 
graphic form. The cold ink should tell 
us something as it seems to tell the 
handwriting expert. This expert is em- 
ployed in the civil and criminal courts 
to identify handwriting. This he does 
with magnification, photography, and 
other mechanical devices. Some graph- 
ologists claim to read one’s tempera- 
ment, one’s characteristic impulses or 
control of the same, by means of hand- 
writing. Personality, they claim, can 
be read in handwriting. 

Then if the personality is due to 
race, we should find Indian person- 
ality, white personality, Negro per- 
sonality revealed in handwriting. 
There have been some experimental 
studies made in regard to differences 
in handwriting, as Indian—full- and 
mixed-blooded—compared with white, 
and Negro compared with white. So 
far, the comparisons have been made 
on the basis of legibility, letter form, 
alignment, spacing, unity, slant, and 
quality of line. In the case of Indians 
and whites no constant differences are 
found. Any differences to be found be- 
tween Negroes and whites can readily 
be laid at the door of differences in in- 
struction. An effort was made in the 
laboratory to see if intelligent college 
students could tell the difference be- 
tween fifty samples of mixed-blooded 
Indian handwriting and fifty of full- 
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blooded Indian handwriting, when 
legibility, education, sex, and age had 
been controlled. Before judging, they 
were allowed to familiarize themselves 
with the two kinds of handwriting, 
full- and mixed-blooded. In judging 
the samples the students were gener- 
ally disposed to get as many wrong as 
right. Before speaking finally, it should 
be cautioned that the experiment has 
not been completed. We cite it as a 
promising field for trying out the the- 
ory that structure should produce dif- 
ferences in behavior. It may be ob- 
jected that they had the same train- 
ing, but that is beside the point. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL AND STRUCTURAL 
DIFFERENCES 


In regard to the matter of differ- 
ences in structure among races as 
causing differences in mental traits, 
we have to say that if these differ- 
ences in structure do not cause the 
supposed differences, or if their pres- 
ence may be ignored or made not ap- 
parent by training, then of what 
consequence are they at all? After all, 
the problem is not one of structure 
but one of process. It is functional. It 
is psychological. We must measure the 
behavior of races only and must not 
read too much into structure. Many 
have said again and again, if these in- 
dividuals are of different racial stock 
their structures must be different and 
by that sign their behavior must be 
different; one does not find differences 
because the devices for measuring fail 
to find the differences. In reply, we 
have to say this, that if the differences 
are so infinitesimal, they are not worth 
considering; and more than that they 
have never been laid bare. It may be 
that the bias back of such investigat- 


ing makes the inquirer fail to see there 
are perhaps no differences at all, and 
that the reason he expects to find the 
differences is that all along he has been 
biased in favor of the racial difference 
hypothesis and fails to abide by re- 
sults. 


NuRTURE AND RaciAu DIFFERENCE 
Let us again think of the factor of 
nurture. All men have the same drives 
—but it depends on the situation in 
which you place them as to which of 
these drives will be brought into play. 
People living in the tropical zone have 
no need for inventing heating plants. 
In fact it would be futile for them to 
engage in inventing them. They do 
not need cookbooks, for food is ever 
ready. They need little clothing and 
so they do not have fashion magazines. 
Colder regions bring out the different 
drives. In spite of civilized man’s su- 
perior inventions for heating there are 
those who can migrate, primitively 
like the birds, to Miami, and this 
seems to be a better solution to the 
problem. Civilizations are the prod- 
ucts of environments and man’s urges 
—resultants. Books, literature, and 
writing are devices for conserving 
knowledge. Recorded history is a 
mere drop in the bucket in comparison 
with real history. We only need such 
historic facts as will enable man to 
better his conditions. Clothing is for 
art’s sake. Undress is now the fad— 
the savages have “beaten us to it’? as 
they have to the wearing of je 
and the painting of the body. Th 
of demarcation between the civilizea 
man and the savage is difficult to find. 


Wuat Is a SAVAGE? 


In this day of topsy-turvy it would 
be an entertaining evening’s occupa- 
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tion to answer the question: What 
isasavage? Moving pictures of savage 
ceremonials as of the aborigines of 
Australia can be matched by certain 
orgies in our large cities. High-heeled 
shoes are about as bad as some primi- 
tive practices. Wearing corsets matches 
binding girl babies’ feet. We laugh at 
the people of Tahiti for eating fish 
raw—we eat raw mollusks. The 
mother-in-law taboo of the Navajo is 
no more unreasonable than some of 
the time honored absurdities around 
which we have built up some of our 
institutions. Among some Northern 
Indians an explorer found that the 
hungry member of the tribe followed 
the successful tribal hunter in the open 
tohis killand repasted on the same with- 
out a word of protest from the latter, 
who usuaily took the tongue for his 
own, by cutting it out before the ar- 
rival of the self-invited hungry guests. 
Allsocial custom. But our Community 
Chest has hinges that need to be regu- 
larly “‘greased’’ for opening. 


RAcE PREJUDICE 


The problem of race psychology and 
its scientific solution necessitates a 
consideration of race prejudice. An 
investigator might well take a stand- 
ard test for race prejudice before un- 
dertaking a scientific study of the 
problem, so as to reveal any hidden 
motive to himself and others. 

Investigation in race prejudice in 
the- United States reveals that such 

fdice is of uniform pattern in all 
8 of the country. The proper in- 
terpretation is doubtless that such 
uniformity is due to uniform con- 
ditions. Studies show that often one’s 
personal attitude towards an individ- 


ual of another race may be different 
from that person’s attitude to the ra- 
cial group of which the said individual 
is a member. This racial attitude is 
called a racial stereotype.® 

Nevertheless we find private preju- 
dice as well. Both are built-up stand- 
ards, having a native but insignificant 
squeamishness as a nucleus. This grows 
stronger through use. 

Racial attitudes are largely a matter 
of tradition. It is high time we became 
iconoclastic toward our stereotyped 
views of other races. The reader recalls 
how the Daguerreotypist said to 
Phoebe in the garden of the House of 
Seven Gables: “Shall we never, never 
get rid of the past? It lies upon the 
present like a giant’s dead body. In 
fact, the case is just as if a young giant 
was compelled to waste all his strength 
carrying around the corpse of his 
grandfather, who died a long time ago 
and only needs to be decently buried. 
Only think a moment and it will 
startle you to see what slaves we are 
to bygone times—to death, if we give 
the matter the right name.” 


OpEN-MINDEDNESS AND 
RacE PsycHoLoGy 

Open-mindedness means not being 
dogmatic. If one finds the weight of 
evidence on one side, as he ponders 
over the problem of racial differences, 
he is not dogmatic to say he so finds it. 
He may still be on the alert for evi- 
dence on the other side. But when evi- 
dence continues to pile up, willy-nilly, 
on one side, he must not close his eyes 
to even that fact. He may do so with- 
out earning the epithet ‘‘dogmatic.” 

* Daniel Katz and Kenneth Braly, ‘Racial Stereo- 


types of One Hundred College Students.” J. Abn. & 
Soc. Psych., 28: 280-90 (1933). 











CHAPTER II 


The Investigation of Racial Differences 
Prior to 1910 


CHARLES 8. JOHNSON and HORACE M. BOND 


The instinctive basis of what is re- 
garded today as racial difference has 
been manifest in the customs of 
peoples over a long history but, in- 
terestingly enough, it has not been es- 
sentially racial. The fundamental re- 
action has been to the strange and the 
alien, whether the difference has been 
one of language, or culture, or physi- 
cal appearance, or religion. The Greeks 
gave a classic importance to the cul- 
tural difference in contrasting them- 
selves with barbarians; and the early 
Hebrews, uprooted and dispersed, 
took satisfaction in the conviction of 
being the chosen people of the Lord. 
The concept of race as a basis of dif- 
ference is comparatively recent. Sir 
Sidney Olivier is authority for the ob- 
servation that race consciousness 
based upon color and the attendant 
concern about difference goes back 
only to the period of the rise of the 
British slave trade. 

The shock of strange and unfamiliar 
cultures and practices is registered in 
the early literature of European and 
American travellers, missionaries, and 
naturalists in Africa. It is not surpris- 
ing that obvious physical and cultural 
differences should, in the end, be given 
an explanation comfortable to those 
who found it profitable to exploit the 
African natives for the new world’s 
labor market. While this literature oc- 
casionally noted the differences with- 
out imposing final moral judgment, or 
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beclouded itself hopelessly in fantastic 
exaggeration, or viewed the new 
peoples through horror-stricken West- 
ern eyes, there was little pretense of a 
coldly scientific approach to these 
peoples. The first attempted scientific 
classification of peoples was not made 
on the basis of race. However, the di- 
verse social and political currents 
moving in the modern world eventu- 
ally found themselves together, and 
one of the most secure supports for 
the conception of an hierarchy of races 
was the theory of evolution. 

The early conflict between religion 
and science can be noted in the numer- 
ous attempts to explain and give ap- 
propriate significance to the physical 
aspects of racial difference. It is en- 
tirely possible that the discussion 
would have remained detached and 
academic but for the practical insist- 
ence of the slave trade. Certainly, 
the great bulk of the literature of race 
difference centers around the question 
of status, with a first balance on the 
side of Scriptural argument. The neces- 
sity for a literal interpretation of the 
Bible and its story of the creation of 
man made any notion of polygenesis 
a matter of heresy. Learned theolo- 
gians thus contented themselves with 
deducing the origin of races from 
Noah’s curse of perpetual slavery 
upon Ham for seeing his father unclad 
and in a state of intoxication: 
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From Noah’s lips went forth the dire ac- 


count 
Which echoed on the top of Sinai’s mount 


That God judicially decreed by name 
The race of Ham for slaves—th’lambent 


flame, 
Gave out a voice, all holy—not a flaw, 
And there indorsed the same in Hebrew 


law. 
Now let no erring man deride the stroke, 
For judgment is God’s strange and fearful 


work.! 

A somewhat more troublesome expla- 
nation, likewise drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, was that the mark of Cain for 
homicide was jet, which not only 
changed the color of the body but of 
the blood. For the literalists, however, 
it became necessary to account for the 
survival of the black race after the 
flood. Thus, it was argued that a rem- 
nant of it, by means of some craft, 
“outrode the flood, anchored on a lofty 
mountain and lived on the floating 
carcasses of dead animals until the 
Earth dried again.’” 

It is not always possible to separate 
in the literature the first detractory 
estimates of African mentality and 
culture from the more formal attempts 
at studying these differences. On the 
one hand, there were the moral judg- 
ments based naively upon Western 
standards, and, on the other, an im- 
mature science of man approaching a 
new field. The scientific studies which 
came in greater abundance later, with 
but few exceptions, gave the stamp of 
final authority to the impressions of 
the first reporters. More than this, 
these studies, not infrequently drew 
upon the distorted and untrained ob- 
servations of missionaries and travel- 
lers to give verity and realism to their 
statistical generalizations. 

It was in the early 17th century that 
Linnaeus in his Systema Naturae at- 


1 Josiah Priest, Bible Defense of Slavery; and Origin, 
roe, and History of the Negro Race (1852). 


tempted a first scientific classification 
of mankind into American, European, 
Asiatic, and Negro. He was followed 
by Johann Friedrich Blumenbach 
(1752-1840), called the father of an- 
thropology. On their work the racial 
classifications were founded. Begin- 
ning with the notion that language 
differences marked racial differences, 
out of which misconception the Aryan 
race was invented, the studies have 
been consistent in their conclusions 
down through the well-known intelli- 
gence tests, as determinants of innate 
differentiation between inferior and 
superior peoples. Darwin’s work and 
the principle of evolution were turned 
to fit racial categories, and an over- 
whelming literature was developed in 
the nineteenth century around the 
concept of race. 

It was Count Arthur de Gobineau 
who first systematized the ideas and 
scattered observations regarding races 
and gave them powerful projection in 
his famous essay on The Inequality of 
the Human Races. Only one race, he 
held, was pure and alone fitted to bear 
the torch of civilization. He drew 
many followers, but in America the 
supporters of slavery found in his doc- 
trines and “evidence” a forceful and 
complete justification of the institu- 
tion. Early students of ethnology, and 
not a few moderns, have found it dif- 
ficult to escape the tremendous force 
of this philosophy, even in their most 
careful work. 


CRANIAL MEASUREMENTS 


It has been a favorite theory of eth- 
nologists that the size of the head is 
in some way related to intelligence. 
Since much of the concern over group 
differences has been centered around 
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the question of superior and inferior 
mentality, cranial measurements have 
in the past provided a convenient as 
well as convincing racial index. The 
working out of such an index by Mag- 
nus Gustav Retzius, the Swedish his- 
tologist, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, brought a measure of order 
among those students bent upon clas- 
sifying the races. External and in- 
ternal measurements of the skull were 
calculated as an indication of brain 
capacity and, consequently, of mental 
capacity. The formulation of this 
methodology dates the beginning of 
the science of craniology and craniom- 
etry. 

The normal size of the cranium was 
found to vary from 60 to 110 cubic 
inches averaging about 85 cubic 
inches. Within this range the Euro- 
pean averaged 90.3, the Chinese and 
other Mongols 87.3, the African Negro 
82.4, and the native Australian 79.3. 
This approximated the presumed or- 
der of the races in the scale of evolu- 
tion. Pieter Camper in his Commen- 
taries on Osteology states from his ob- 
servations that the breadth of the 
head is greatest in the Asiatic, middle- 
sized in the European and least in the 
African. Cuvier, Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Virey found that the cerebral capacity 
of all Negroes who had been examined 
was smaller than that of whites, and 
these findings were readily related to 
the opinions of Hume, Soemmering, 
and others, that “‘the Negro race is 
very inferior to the whites as to the 
mind.” 

This stage of the science was handi- 
capped by the extreme difficulty of se- 
curing a sufficient number and distri- 
bution of crania for any useful conclu- 
sions. Samuel G. Morton, one-time 


President of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia (1850), and 
one of the most candid of the early 
ethnological scholars, in his table of 
brain sizes in the various races of man, 
measured, for example, only 12 Amer- 
ican-born Negro skulls and 5 Eng- 
lish. His entire Teutonic group is based 
upon the measurement of 30 skulls. He 
nevertheless found the same racial 
gradation which the others had dis- 
covered, with the Teutonic group lead- 
ing. It was upon Morton’s measure- 
ments that the theories of another im- 
portant American ethnologist, J. C. 
Nott, were based. 

Despite the refinements in measure- 
ments and an almost unvarying con- 
clusion regarding the low Negro men- 
tality as compared with that of other 
races, it was never actually possible to 
differentiate races by such measure- 
ments, or to avoid a most confusing 
overlapping. It was pointed out by 
Pritchard that Tiedemann,’ with an 
equally small number of skulls, had 
found no important differences be- 
tween the Negro and other races. This 
led Pritchard and, later, Keane, to dis- 
trust the evidence of cranial measure- 
ment. Eventually, this method of ob- 
taining an index was subordinated to 
that of measuring brain weight. Her- 
man Burmeister, a German scholar 
(1807-1892), was one of the first to 
find that the Negro brain averaged 
about ten ounces less than the brain 
of the European. Karl Vogt, another 
distinguished German scientist (1817- 
1895), found a remarkable resemblance 
between the ape and the Negro “‘es- 
pecially with reference to the develop- 


ment of the temporal lobe,’’ although, 


3 Fr. Tiedemann, ‘‘On the Brain of the Negro Com- 
pared with that of the European and the Ourang Ou- 
tang,” Philos. Trans., 126: (Part II) (1836). 
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unfortunately, he had seen but one 
Negro brain—that of a Hottentot 
woman. The theory advanced by 
Spitzka,! that brain weights deter- 
mined genius, was, in 1906, given 
most elaborate application in compar- 
ative racial anatomy by Dr. R. B. 
Bean® of Johns Hopkins University. 
He compared 150 white and 150 Negro 
brains and found significant racial 
variations. Certain of his observations 
were as follows: 


1. The brain of the American Negro is 
smaller than that of the American 
Caucasian, the difference being primar- 
ily in the frontal lobe, and it follows 
that the anterior association center is 
relatively and absolutely smaller. 

2. The Negro brain can be distinguished 
from the Caucasian with a varying de- 
gree of accuracy according to the amount 
of admixture of white blood. 

3. The arc of the cross section of the corpus 
callosum varies with the brain weight. 
However, in the Negro its anterior half 
is relatively smaller than in the Cau- 
casian, to correspond with the smaller 
anterior association center; the genu is 
relatively larger and the splenium rela- 
tively smaller. 

4. From the deduced difference between 
the functions of the anterior and pos- 
terior association centers and from 
the well known characteristics of the two 
races the conclusion is that the Negro is 
more objective and the Caucasian more 
subjective. The Negro has the lower 
mental faculties (smell, sight, handi- 
craftsmanship, body-sense, melody) well 
developed, the Caucasian the higher 
(self-control, will power, ethical and 
aesthetic senses and reason). 


Under extraordinary circumstances 
a colleague, Franklin P. Mall, weighed 
and measured the same brains, but 
with more precise instruments and, 
what was most important, took the 
precaution of covering the racial labels 
until the measurements had been 
made. Mall‘ reports different results: 

‘E. A. Spitzka, ‘The Development of Man’s 


Great Brain,‘ Connecticut Magazine, (1905). 

5 R. B. Bean, ‘‘Some Racial Peculiarities of the Ne- 
gro Brain,” Am. J. Anat., 5: 411, (1906). 

°F. P. Mall, ‘On Several Anatomical Characters of 
the Human Brain, said to Vary According to Race and 
Sex, with Especial Reference to the Weight of the 
Frontal Lobe,” Am. J. Anat., 9: 1-32 (1909). 


It certainly would be important if it could 
be shown that the complexity of the gyri 
and sulci of the brain varied with the intel- 
ligence of the individual, that of genius 
being the most complex, but the facts do 
not bear this out, and such statements are 
only misleading. I may be permitted to add 
that brains rich in gyri and sulci, or the 
Gauss type, are by no means rare in the 
American Negro. 

In this study of several anatomical char- 
acters said to vary according to race and 
sex, the evidence advanced has been tested 
and found wanting. It is found, however, 
that a very large number of records must 
be obtained before the norm will be found. 
For the present the crudeness of our 
method will not permit us to determine 
anatomical characters due to race, sex or 
genius and which if they exist are com- 
pletely masked by the large number of 
marked individual variations. 

Denniker, in summarizing some 
11,000 brain weighings of various races 
early in 1900, noted that the mean 
weight of the Negro brain was almost 
identical with that of Europeans. 
More realistic students have noted 
that genius has appeared in both large 
and small skulls, heavy and light 
brains; that the brains of women are 
in general lighter than those of men 
because of “‘the taller stature and 
more massive frames of the human 
male.’’? Students with less reverence 
for the theory that large brains are 
correlated with high intelligence now 
assert rather coldly that a very large 
brain is more likely to mean hydroceph- 
alus than intellect. 

Professor W. B. Smith advanced the 
suggestion that there might be quali- 
tative differences of brain tissue, and 
that although white and Negro brains 
measured the same and apparently 
took the same development, they 
might not function equally. The hy- 
pothesis has yielded no satisfactory 
results from the tests attempted. 

One of the most persistent of the 


theories confirmed by various studies 


7W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe. (1932). 
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of the traditional character, however, 
has relation to the earlier closing of the 
frontal sutures in the skull of the Ne- 
gro. This notion was first advanced by 
Gratiolet in 1856. According to this 
theory, the coronal suture of the Negro 
skull closes before the lambdoid, thus 
the bony encasement bears down upon 
the brain at an early age, gripping it 
like a prison, and arresting growth. 
Accompanying this theory was the as- 
sumption that the seat of intelligence 
was at the union of the forehead and 
top of the brain. The prognathism of 
many Negro types encouraged the no- 
tion that the Negro race was under- 
developed in mentality and over-de- 
veloped in his sensuous capacities. 
There is an interesting employment of 
these findings in the argument of J. H. 
Van Evrie that any attempt to edu- 
cate the Negro would prove physically 
calamitous :* 


The form or figure of the Caucasian is per- 
fectly erect, with the eyes on a plane with 
the horizon, and the broad forehead, dis- 
tinct features and full and flowing beards, 
stamp him with a superiority and even 
magesty denied to all other creatures, and 
relatively to all other races of men. On 
the contrary, the narrow and longitudinal 
head of the Negro projecting posteriorally 
places his eyes at an angle with the horizon, 
and thus alone enables him to approximate 
to an erect position. Of course, we are not 
to speculate on what is impossible or to 
suggest what might happen if the Negro 
head had resembled that of the Caucasian, 
for the slightest change of an elementary 
atom in the Negro structure would render 
him an impossible monstrosity. But with 
the broad forehead and small cerebellum 
of the white man, it is perfectly obvious 
that the Negro would no longer possess a 
center of gravity, and therefore those phil- 
anthropic people who would ‘educate’ 
him into intellectual equality or change the 
mental organism of the Negro, would 
simply render him incapable of standing on 
his feet or of an upright position on any 
terms. 


8 J. H. Van Evrie, White Supremacy and Negro Sub- 
ordination. (1868), pp. 93-4. 


The anthropologist, Tyler, and the 
psychologist, G. Stanley Hall, appear 
to have accepted as fact the reports 
that Negro children learned rapidly up 
to 12 or 14 and thereafter ceased to 
learn. Dr. T. Wingate Todd, of West- 
ern Reserve University, has recently 
added to the scientific literature the 
utterly confounding fact that although 
present scientific knowledge is uncer- 
tain about the brain function under 
the coronal suture, it can now posi- 
tively say that the power of learning 
by experience is located in that part 
of the brain under the lambdoid. 

The general assumption of the the- 
ory of the earlier closing of the frontal 
suture has found insistent expression 
in the results of tests which have 
proved the Negro inferior in abstract 
thinking and somewhat superior in 
sense perceptions. 


ANATOMICAL COMPARISONS 


It is impossible to make a chrono- 
logical order of theories, and state- 
ments believed to be fact, regarding 
the anatomical peculiarities of the Ne- 
gro. The oldest sources known to an- 
tiquarians contain such statements, 
and the writers have before them now 
a pamphlet published in Alabama in 
1933 by Attorney Woodford Mabry, 
of Grove Hill, Alabama: A Reply to 
Southern Slanderers, In re: The Nigger 
Question, which quotes with perfect 
confidence these older sources and the 
“truths” therein contained. Dowd’s 
The Negro in American Life, a socio- 
logical study by a scholarly American 
who holds the chair of sociology at 
Oklahoma University, quoted in 1926 
the findings on Negro anatomy de- 
rived from Burmeister’s African Anat- 
omy of 1853. 
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In 1837 a discourse on the ‘‘Peculiar 
Structure of the Negro—Comparison 
between the Negro, the White Man, 
and the Orang Outang’’® referred first 
to the black skin as characteristic. 
This color, according to Meckel, was 
derived from ‘‘the black coloration in 
the cortical part of their brain.’”!° The 
breasts of the women “‘. . . become ex- 
ceedingly pendulous, by the effect”’ 
not, as one might think, of the heat, 
but of the “‘predominant humidity.’”™ 
The seat of the Negroes’ pigmenta- 
tion ‘‘. . . lies in the mucrous and re- 
ticular tissues of Malpighi placed un- 
der the cuticle.” 


The latter is formed by the malpighian 
mucosity which incessantly transudes 
through the small vessels of the chorion, 
and compose the black and oily pigmen- 
tum, covering the skin of Negroes.'* 


According to Meckel, the blacker the 
Negro the more robust and sound: 


Although all Negro races are not of the 
same black color, individuals, belonging 
to each of them, who are darker than others 
of the same race, are also more robust, 
active, and stout. Those of a brown or 
chestnut color, are weak and degenerated." 


‘“Negresses’’ were also observed to 
have a lighter color than ‘‘Negroes.” 

A trait recognized by the early stu- 
dents of Negro anatomy and cited in 
1926 by Dowd was that the Negro had 
a“... thick epidermis, cool, soft, vel- 
vety to the touch, mostly hairless and 
emitting a peculiar odor.’’ One of the 
earlier writers, recognized differences 
between the odors of sub-tribes among 
Negroes: 


When Negroes sweat, their skin is covered 
with an oily and blackish perspiration, 


§J. H. Guenebault, Natural History of the Negro 
Race. (Extracted from the French and published by 
D. J. Dowling.) Charleston, S.C. (1837). P. 40. 

10 Tbid., p. 42. 

1 Tbid., p. 45. 

2 Thid., p. 47. 

13 Tbid. 

 Tbid. 

% Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life 
(1926) p. 398. 


which stains clothes, and generally ex- 
hales a very unpleasant porraceous smell. 
Caffers have not such a smell; it is very 
strong in Jaloffs and Foulahs, but not quite 
so disagreeable in the inhabitants of 
Denegal, and the Negroes of Sofola, when 
overheated. Jaloffs and Foulahs smell so 
badly, that places through which they have 
passed remain impregnated with this 
— for more than a quarter of an 
our.!6 


Again the Negro women were exalted. 
“Their women are not so odorifer- 
ous,”7!7 

Altogether, Guenebault listed 47 
different peculiarities of the Negro 
which characterized his anatomy from 
that of the white man. Dowd has a 
more modest list of 25 specific dif- 
ferences. Nine of these he derives from 
Hermann Burmeister’s Comparative 
Anatomy and Psychology of the African 
Negro (New York, 1853). He noted 
that the foot and ankles of the Negro 
were “‘peculiar’’: 


He has longer legs with a thin calf, his 
arms are on the average two inches longer. 
His average stature is shorter. He has a flat 
foot, low instep, backward projecting heel, 
and somewhat prehensile great toe. The 
ankle of the European rises from 2} to 
24 inches above the ground; that of the 
Negro from 13 to 1}.}8 

Burmeister, it should be noted, was 
not an anthropologist, but an ento- 
mologist who had found it desirable to 
go to Brazil for his health. While there 
he diverted himself with observations 
of the pure but transplated Negroes 
in South America, but without the aid 
of proper instruments of measurement 
for such important physical traits as 
he records. In the introduction to the 
early monograph in which his obser- 
vations are contained, he tells how he 
made his observations: 


Before we sum up the results of our in- 
vestigation, it may be well to consider more 








16 Guenebault, op. cit., pp. 47-8. 
17 [bid., p. 48. 
18 Dowd, op. cit., p. 397. 
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in detail the Negro foot. The opportunities 
of studying it are generally better than for 
any other part of the body, since in Brazil 
the slave has always this part exposed, 
while the rest is covered. A Brazilian slave 
seldom exposes his naked person, except 
when at hard work, when it is usual for 
him to lay aside his shirt and content him- 
self with his trousers. The women are seldom 
seen as much exposed as the men, for they 
never put off their shirts, and wear them 
so skilfully loose that in all their move- 
ments they manage to conceal all parts of 
their bodies. This is a serious difficulty, 
which opposes a minute examination of 
their persons; a difficulty which can only 
be overcome by a direct request to them to 
unstrip, a request I could not venture to 
make, for no one would have been capable 
of properly appreciating its object. How- 
ever, I had several opportunities of seein 

the Negroes naked while bathing, | 
moreover, I had a good chance at the 
women washing clothes in the river, who 
have their dress well hoisted up during 
that operation, so that after all, I make 
myself well acquainted with the general 
form of the African arm, leg and neck.!® 


The peculiar shape of the Negro 
head has been described by numerous 
writers, although few have agreed on 
any feature except its “peculiarity.” 
Cartwright, an eminent New Orleans 
physician, states that, unlike white 
children, Negro infants were born 
with “heads like gourds, the fonta- 
nelles being nearly closed and the su- 
tures between the various bones of 
the head united, not overlapping as 
in white children.?° There was a rea- 
son: “the pelvis of their mothers is 
larger than in the white race.’’4 

The nerves of the Negro “were lar- 
ger in proportion than in the white 
man,”’ as Soemmering had proved by 
dissection.” This had interesting psy- 
chological concomitants, for the great 
dispersion of these nerves to “the 
stomach, liver, and genital organs’ 


19 Hermann Burmeister. The Black Man, p. 7. 

20 C. Cartwright. ‘‘Report on the Diseases and Physi- 
cal Peculiarities of the Negro Race,” 7: 691 (1850- 
1851). 
2 Thid., p. 692. 
2 Ibid. 
% Ibid., p. 693. 


had its natural effect upon the temper- 
ament of the Negro. 

Cartwright also commented on the 
peculiar nature of the Negro foot, and 
innocently added that it was what the 
French called L’allure dehanchee, not 
unlike that of a person carrying a bur- 
den.* The Negro also had a hinged 
knee, which enabled him to “bow so 
low” more effectively; and this ana- 
tomical peculiarity proved, inciden- 
tally, that the Negro descended from 
Cain, for in the Hebrew, Cain meant 
“‘knee-bender.”’5 

The distinctive color of the Negro 
was not confined to his skin; Cart- 
wright believed with the minister, 
Josiah Priest, that even the semen of 
the Negro had a distinctive purplish 
color,” ...as anyone inclined to in- 
vestigate will find out.’’* The bones 
were whiter and harder than in white 
persons, in spite of this fact.?7 

Among the more recent writers, 
Johnson, describing Parturition in the 
Negro, denies the statements by 
Cartwright and Vrelick that the pel- 
vis of the Negro woman was much 
like that of the monkey. Negro women, 
he added, showed few cases of hysteri- 
cal puerperal difficulties, due to the 
fact that “they failed to receive from 
their nervous systems impressions 
which would seriously affect a more 
delicate organization.”?* Mulatto 
women showed many of the difficulties 
of white women, with the “more deli- 
cate organizations,” commonly re- 
ported. 

A contemporary of Cartwright 


pointed out in 1846 that the Negro had 


4 Thid, 

% Ibid. 

2% Jbid., p. 693; see also: Josiah Priest, op. cit. 

27 Tbid., 

2 W. E. all “On the Odoriferous Sate of the 
Negro,” Am. J. Med. Sci., 11: 13-16 (1846) 
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odoriferous glands in the axillae which 
explained the fact, “well known in 
our country”... that the smell of 
Negroes is particularly redolent from 
the axilla.’”’® He added: ‘‘the same 
may be said, in a qualified way, of per- 
sons of all complexions.’’*° In a later 
report on the same subject, Dr. Horner 
states that odoriferous glands have 
been discovered in white subjects dis- 
sected, ‘but of a much diminished 
size.’’>! 

In more recent years Freiberg and 
Schroeder” could find nothing to show 
that Negroes had feet which were 


“naturally”’ flatfooted: 

As a racial characteristic of the aboriginal 
Negroes, the flatness of the plantar arches 
has been disproved by Herz and Muskat in 
recent publications. The former has shown 
in a large number of observations made in 
Africa that a well developed and easily ap- 
parent plantar arch appears far more con- 
stantly in the Negro as there found than in 
an equal number of Europeans.** 


Flat feet in Negroes is ascribed by 
these writers to the fact that the Ne- 
gro foot is injured by shoes made for 
white persons. As reasonable a con- 
clusion, judging from the fact that 
all of the Negroes investigated did 
heavy labor, would be that this heavy 
work of carrying burdens had mis- 
shaped the Negro foot. 

Abel and Davis** reported that: 
“The pigments of the epidermis and 
hair of the Negro are very likely iden- 
tical.”” Furthermore, “In the present 
state of our knowledge we can only 
say that it seems highly probable that 
the pigment of the Negroe’s hair is not 

29 Thid. 

30 Thid. 

31 Tbid. 

® A. H. Freiberg, and J. H. Schroeder, ‘‘A Note on 
the Foot of the American Negro,’ Am. J. Med. Sci., 
136: 1033-6 (1903). 

3% Tbid., p. 1035. 


* J. J. Abel, and W. 8. Davis, ‘‘On the Pigment of 
feonento's Skin and Hair.” J. Exp. Med., 1: 361-400 


different from the dark pigment found 
in the hair of the white man, and we 
may infer that the pigment of the black 
skin differs only in amount and not in 
kind from that deposited in the skin 
of the white man.” 

Contrary to statements frequently 
made by older writers, the differences 
in anatomy of the Negro and white 
cranial development are not as pro- 
nounced as once was believed to be the 
case. Hrdlicka** reporting on the 
‘‘Normal Pituitary Fossa’ said that 
“the figures express clearly that the 
fossae of the males of the two human 
families are of almost identical vol- 
ume. The fossa of the white female is 
slightly smaller than that of the white 
male while in the Negro there is a very 
small increase in siz2 of the female.” 

Numerous studies in the period 
prior to 1910 have purported to un- 
earth anatomical differences between 
whites and Negroes. Perhaps the best 
conclusion to a consideration of the 
studies of this period is furnished by 
the remarks of Mall:*” 


1 have now had considerable experience in 
the dissection of the Negro and have yet 
to observe that variations are more com- 
mon in the Negro than in the white... . 
We have made many thousands of records 
of nerve variations and find in them no 
racial peculiarities. The misleading state- 
ments are based upon a few dissections of 
Negroes in which the variations are given 
as peculiarities of the race. 


SPECIAL DISEASES 


A discussion of anatomical differ- 
ences is frequently associated in the 
literature with discussions of differ- 
ences in the physiological functioning 
of organs as between whites and 
blacks, and the different types of dis- 


35 Ibid. BE 400. 

%6 Ales Hrdlicka, ‘‘Dimensions of the-Normal Pitui- 
yy: Fossa in the White and Negro Races,”’ Arch. Neur. 
& Psychopath., 1: 679-98 (1898). 

37 F, P. Mall, op. cit. 
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eases to which they are subject. The 
supposed peculiar susceptibility of the 
Negro to tuberculosis, syphilis, and 
other great plagues is too well known 
for us to seek any further documenta- 
tion of these points other than to note 
that prior to 1867, tuberculosis was 
proved to be ‘‘a disease of the master 
race and not of the slave.” There is, 
however, a minor list of differences 
which have frequently been asserted, 
and which deserve mention here. 

Cartwright of New Orleans listed as 
peculiar diseases of the Negro, pul- 
monary congestion, sometimes called 
“plague,” “typhus pneumonia,” “bil- 
lious pleurisy.” This disease was par- 
ticularly virulent among Negroes, he 
said, because of their habit, often ob- 
served by him in his “ancestral home 
East of the Blue Ridge in Virginia,” 
of pulling sheets over their faces when 
sleeping, to keep out the air. This in 
turn led to ‘defective atmospheriza- 
tion” and to “mental hebetude.” A 
critic whose remarks show the smart 
of the reference to the Virginia low- 
land birth of the eminent physician, 
replied tartly that Negro slaves draw 
sheets over their heads to protect 
themselves from insects, and that he 
knew that even if he had not been 
born ‘‘east of the Blue Ridge in Vir- 
ginia.’’5* 

The grand disease in Cartwright’s 
catalogue, however, was Dyaesthesia 
Ethiopica, or Hebetude of Mind and 
Obtuse Sensibility of Body—A Dis- 
ease Peculiar to Negroes.**® This dis- 
ease was called by overseers ‘‘Rascal- 
ity,’ and was to be cured by oil in- 
unctions rubbed in “‘by a broad strap.” 
It led Negroes to feign illness when 

38 ~~ 38 Cartwright, op. cit., p. 695. See also: Reply in fol- 
owing issues of N. Orl. Med. J. , 1851 ff. 


39 Ibid. 





they were really lazy, but was due to 
their ‘‘defective atmospherization.” 

Another classic disease unknown to 
modern pharmocopeias was Drapeto- 
mania Aethiopis, a mental seizure 
which led Negroes to run away. It, 
too, could be cured by oil rubbed in by 
a strap. 

The medical literature before 1910 
has numerous accounts of peculiar 
anatomical and physiological features 
of the Negro which lead to immunities 
or susceptibilities to disease. After a 
study of four cases, D’Orsay Hecht*® 
reported that tabes occurred in Ne- 
groes only after “Aryan admixture.” 
His four cases convinced him that 
tabes was found only in mulattoes, 
who were a degenerate breed; he 
knew already, apparently, that “syph- 
ilis is on the increase among Negroes”; 
and ‘facts supplied from various 
sources (not specified) go on to prove 
that the Negro has acquired this in- 
fection since the period of slavery 
through an ever increasing low stand- 
ard of sexual morality.”” The convic- 
tions conveyed in this paragraph 
would be worthy of several volumes 
of exposition, in addition to the 
eighteen pages in the medical journal 
which Hecht gave to his four tables 
cases. He concludes by saying that: 
“The influence of miscegenation and 
the advent of personal liberty are re- 
sponsible for a new era of disease.” 
Few writers have been as fortunate as 
Dr. Hecht in deriving such profound 
conclusions from a like number of 
cases. 

Murrell of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
explained certain medical peculiarities 
of the Negro on both psychological 


40 D’Orsay Hecht, ‘‘Tabes in the Negro,’ Am. J 
Med. Sci., 126: 705 ff (1903). 
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and physiological grounds. There were 
more deformities in the eyes and ears 
of Negro children, for example, be- 
cause they were “usually being very 
rough in their play, and disposed to 
quarrelling and fighting, using their 
teeth as a weapon of defense and of- 
fense.*!’”’ Certain defects such as deaf- 
mutism he believed to be infrequent 
among Negroes, and adduced as proof 
the fact that few Negroes were in insti- 
tutions for such cases in Mississippi 
and Georgia. ‘I am convinced,” he 
said, ‘‘that the Negro can live in the 
enjoyment of health where the white 
man would soon succumb to mephitic 
influence.”? When a visiting physician 
objected to his paper on the grounds 
that Negroes might not be able to 
afford treatment as frequently as 
whites, and would therefore not report 
all eye, ear and nose troubles, he re- 
plied that the Negro was so sensitive 
to pain that no Negro would refrain 
from visiting a physician if his aural 
cavity was involved in a painful man- 
ner.” 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL COMPARISONS 


The nineteenth century was the age 
of what might be called the physiologi- 
cal and anatomical approach to the 
problem of human destiny. The stu- 
dent will find in the literature numer- 
ous references to psychological traits, 
but these statements are too fre- 
quently the gratuitous by-products of 
‘fnvestigations” which began with the 
avowed conviction that mind, and dif- 
ferences in mental constitution, pro- 
ceeded straightforth from a physical 
foundation. Discussion of racial dif- 


-_—_____., 


_' T. E. Murrell, ‘‘Peculiarities in the Structure and 
Diseases of the Ear of the Negro,” Trans. IX Internat. 
led. Congress (Wash.) 3: 817-24 (1887). 
ld, 


® Ibid 


ferences often began with self-confident 
statements regarding the ‘‘well- 
known” psychological differences, and 
used the anatomical and physiologi- 
cal data unearthed as a frame upon 
which to restretch the originally as- 
sumed mental differences. 

Thus, in 1887, T. E. Murrell, re- 

porting on the ‘“Peculiarities in the 
Structure and Diseases of the Ear of 
the Negro,’’* before the Ninth Inter- 
national Medical Congress, blithely 
pointed his medical inquiries by noting 
that: 
... The Negro is proverbially light-hearted 
and carefree, and seldom allows a respon- 
sibility to weigh upon his mind. His inferior 
cerebral development also doubtless pro- 
tects him from hyperaemia, and acute con- 
gestions of his brain and meninges. 

Frederick L. Hoffman used vital 
statistics: “. .. What else but a high 
rate of mortality and low degree of 
morality could be the result of such 
tendencies of a race wholly unpre- 
pared for the intensity of the struggle 
for life.’’*4 legitimacy rates are higher 
than in whites, “‘... yet the Negro 
has been under religious influence for 
two hundred years, and in the capital 
he has had all the exceptional oppor- 
tunities for mental and moral advance- 
ment.’ Finally he concludes: 


On the strength of the facts that are here 
brought together I cannot but repeat that 
the differences are physical and permanent, 
and if a modification or change of his pres- 
ent day tendencies is possible, the Negro 
will first have to learn obedience to the 
laws of morality and hygiene, and adher- 
ence to the principles of duty rather than 
to the gospel of the rights of man.“ 


Direct approach to mental differ- 


ences came late, and the underlying 
convictions of medical and anatomical 


43 T, E. Murrell, op. cit. 

“4 F. L. Hoffman, ‘Vital Statistics of the Negro,” 
Med. News, 65: 323 (1894). 

45 Jbid., p. 323. 

46 Tbid. 
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research, combined with cultural ex- 
planations, give as reasonable expla- 
nation to the scarcity of early studies 
as the lack of techniques for such in- 
vestigations. Apparently, the first ef- 
fort to test the mentality of different 
races by using a psychological test 
was that of Bache.‘? Using the reac- 
tion-time apparatus, just then being 
elaborated in German laboratories by 
Wundt and others, the records of 11 
Negroes, 12 whites, and 11 Indians 
were obtained. The test showed the 
Indian’s reaction as quickest, with the 
white subjects ranking as the slowest 
group. In this test it appears that the 
slower time of the white subjects may 
have been due to an actual superiority 
that was read into the results. This 
slower rate was interpreted as reveal- 
ing a greater degree of inhibition upon 
reactions, which might be expected of 
a more highly developed group. 
Lacking the modern elaborate intel- 
ligence tests, psychologists were at 
first hopeful that sense perceptions 
would yield, when studied, significant 
racial differences. The racial differ- 
ences noted with respect to sense per- 
ceptions appear first in the accounts 
of untrained observers. It was a fre- 
quent observation that the pre-literate 
peoples, because of their primitive 
qualities, showed more of the charac- 
teristics of the lower animals. Their 
vision and hearing were noted as be- 
ing superior, permitting them to see 
and hear clearly at a greater distance 
than was possible for Europeans. Their 
sense of smell was likewise regarded as 
further developed than in civilized 
man. Spencerexplained thissuperiority 
as a cause of mental inferiority because 


47 R. M. Bache, ‘‘Reaction Time with Reference to 
Race,"’ Psych. Rev., 2: 474-86 (1895). 


as a result of it no serious challenge 
was left to the mind. Other students, 
taking this quality for granted, at- 
tributed superior vision to the amount 
of pigmentation in the eye. Ratzel, 
Denniker, and Burmeister are also 
authorities for these observed differ. 
ences. Contemporary commentators 
have not hesitated to quote nineteenth 
century writers with the utmost confi- 
dence as to the existence of true racial 
differences in sense perceptions. “In 
sensitiveness of the ear,” says Dowd, 
“the Negro, in common with all primi- 
tive people, is superior to the Cau- 
casian. It is said that the Yeddahs of 
Ceylon find bees’ nests by the hum, 
and that the Australians can hear a 
horse’s footsteps a mile distant.’ 
Aside from the fact that neither of 
these primitives is “‘Negro,’”’ Dowd 
quotes a book published in the nine- 
ties, Letourneau’s Sociology. More 
than two decades before Dowd’s book 
was published, Myers and McDou- 
gall,*? among the Papuans; Rivers," 
with the Todas and Papuans, and 
Bruner, and Woodworth,” with 
whites, American Indians, Filipinos, 
Ainus, Japanese, and Negroes, had 
discounted any real difference in sen- 
sory perceptions of a “native” kind. 
Summarizing these investigations, 
Woodworth*® said: 

...80 far as could be judged from the 


small number examined these primitives 
were no whit superior to whites. 


... Among the most reliable results are 
those of Rivers on a wholly unselected 
Papuan population. He found no very ex- 
ceptional individual among 115 tested, 


48 Jerome Dowd, op. cit. ; : 

49C. 8. Myers, Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion, Vol. II (1903). : S 

so W. H. R. Rivers, ‘‘Observations on the Senses of 
the Todas,” Brit. J. Psych., 1:452-68. 

51 F.G. Bruner, ‘‘The Hearing of Primitive Peoples, 
Arch. Psych., No. 11 (1908). 5 

52 Woodworth, ‘Racial Differences in Mental 
Traits,’’ Science, 31: 171-8 (1910). 

83 [bid., p. 172 f. 
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vet the average was somewhat better than 
that of the European. 


_.. The steppe-dwelling Kalmusk, also 
renowned for distant vision, being able to 
detect the dust of a herd of cattle at a 
greater distance with the eye than a 
European could with the naked eyes, have 
also been examined... and their acuity 
was indeed found to be very high... yet 
only one or two out of the forty individuals 
exceeded the European record. 


... Ranke, on testing natives of Brazil, a 
race notable for its feats of vision, found 
their ability ... was not remarkable but 
fell within the range of European powers. 

The work of Woodworth and Bru- 
ner at the St. Louis Exposition showed 
no differences in sense acuity aside 
from those which might be expected 
from cultural differences; i.e., the Kal- 
muk who sees the dust of a camel’s 
herd beyond telescopic range would 
have the greatest difficulty in finding 
a collar button dropped behind a sofa. 
Regarding differences in attention, 
Woodworth adds this illuminating 
note: 


... Statements sometimes met with to the 
effect that such and such a tribe is deficient 
in powers of attention, because, when the 
visitor began to quiz them on matters of 
linguistics, etc., they complained of a head- 
ache and ran away, sound a bit naive. Much 
of the same observations could be reported 
by college professors regarding the na- 
tives gathered in their class rooms. 


The St. Louis Exposition also afforded 
to Woodworth and his co-workers an 
opportunity to perform experiments 
with the form board, and this early 
“intelligence test”? “‘... gave to the 
primitive peoples the same relative 
rank with other races.’’® 

One other student used, in the pe- 
riod prior to 1910, tests which had at 
least some of the features and method- 
ology of later psychometric investiga- 


—_ 


% Tbid., p. 180. 
% Tbid., p. 181. 


tions. In 1897 Stetson®* gave memory 
tests to 500 white and 500 Negro sub- 
jects. The Negro children excelled the 
whites in these tests, but this was ex- 
plained away partially on the basis of 
an older age selection for the Negro 
children. It is of interest to note that 
this early study has also been quoted 
frequently by later writers who saw 
in the investigation proof that in the 
“mechanical” intellectual processes 
requiring no extensive ‘‘cerebration”’ 
Negroes might, and sometimes did, 
excel white children. 

By 1910 Woodworth*’ could say 
that in testing racial differences, “‘the 
psychologist may as well admit at 
once that he has little to offer; for, 
though the ‘psychology of peoples’ 
has become a familiar phrase, and 
though books have been written on 
the subject, actual experimental work 
has so far been limited in quantity.” 

Reviewing the studies of race dif- 
ferences prior to 1910 one conclusion 
is inescapable, and that has been well 
stated by Dr. AleS Hrdlitka of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Some fifteen 
years after 1910 he sought to appraise 
the value of the hundred of important 
studies of physical differences in brain, 
craniology and osteology, anthropom- 
etry, and significant medical studies. 
His conclusion was “‘that scientific an- 
thropology of the American Negro is 
still barely above its beginnings. Al- 
most everything remains to be done, 
or done over, or better and more fully, 
according to present day standards 
and requirements.’’5® 


56 B. R. Stetson, ‘A Memory Test of Colored and 
White Children,” Psych. Rev., 4: 285-289 (1897). 

5? Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 173-4. : 

58 Ale’ Hrdlicka, “Astropelony of the American 
Negro,” (Historical Notes) Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 10: 
(No. 2) (1927). 








CHAPTER III 


The Physical Constitution of the 
American Negro 
W. MONTAGUE COBB 


INTRODUCTION 


A small group of workers has long 
been keenly aware of the value and 
importance of scientific study of the 
various elements comprising the Amer- 
ican population. In the latter part 
of 1926 there was organized, “in 
connection with the Section of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, a ‘Com- 
mittee on the Negro,’ the object of 
which was to promote anthropological 
and psychological studies on the 
American Negro. The personnel of 
the committee consisted of Drs. R. J. 
Terry (chairman), F. Boas, C. B. 
Davenport, E. A. Hooton, A. Hrd- 
litka, and T. Wingate Todd, for 
Anthropology, with Drs. R. 8. Wood- 
worth and Knight Dunlap (ex-officio) 
for Psychology.’””! 

Pursuant to the program of the 
committee Dr. AleS Hrdlitka of the 
United States National Museum pub- 
lished in 1927 an excellent compre- 
hensive survey of the scientific liter- 
ature to that date pertaining to the 
American Negro. This survey will 
prove an invaluable guide to any who 
wishes to investigate the subject and 
may well be read in conjunction with 
the present paper. It is pertinent at 
this time to quote from Hrdlitka’s 
concluding remarks: ‘‘The scientific 

1 Ale’ Hrdlitka, “Anthropology of the American 


Negro, Historical Notes,"’ Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 10: 
205-35 (1927). 


anthropology of the American Negro 
is still barely above its beginnings. 
Almost everything remains to be 
done or done over and better or more 
fully according to present methods 
and standards.” 

It is not surprising that the physi- 
cal anthropology of the American 
Negro is but “barely above its begin- 
nings.” The number of studies of 
scientific value on the living American 
Negro is quite limited. Only a few in- 
stitutions have undertaken the proper 
care and documentation of human re- 
mains. A recent survey of human 
materials in American institutions 
available for anthropological study 
revealed that the bulk of such mate- 
rials consists of skeletal remains, most 
of which are American Indian.’ But 
5 per cent are American Negro. The 
greater part of this Negro material is 
in two institutions, Western Reserve 
University and Washington Univer- 
sity, and is exceptionally well docu- 
mented. 

Existing social conditions excite a 
peculiar interest in the nature and 
significance of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the American Negro. The real 
interest centers on the human fitness 
of this product of racial crossing. The 
present review purports to collate 
critically the results of investigations 

2 W. Montague Cobb, ‘‘Human Materials in Ameri- 


can Institutions Available For Anthropological Study,’ 
Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 17: (Supp.) 1-45 (1933). 
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of constitution which shed light upon 
this subject. The scientific objective 
in the study of racial characters is 
not the elaboration of politically sig- 
nificant interpretations, but the under- 
standing of the biological phenomena 
of heredity, growth and development, 
and environmental influence. Thus 
do we seek the keys to evolution and 
to progress. 


ANTHROPOMETRY 


Search for recent comprehensive 
anthropometric investigations of the 
adult American Negro yields but six 
studies. These are, in order of publica- 
tion: Davenport and Love, 1921;% 
Todd and Lindala, 1928; Hrdlicka, 
1928;> Davenport and Steggerda, 
1929; Herskovits, 1930;7 and Day 
(with notes on the anthropometric 
data by Hooton), 1932.8 


Davenport and Love® 


These authors summarize their con- 
clusions as follows: 


The general comparative picture we get of 
the white troops (including a great variety 
of races) and the Negro troops is this: The 
Negro troops have relatively longer legs and 
arms, shorter trunk, narrower pelvis, more 
nearly circular ellipse of cross section of the 
chest; larger, shorter neck; more nearly 
parallel outlines of the trunk, larger leg 
girth, and a greater weight than the Whites. 
The waist is less marked because of the rela- 
tively small transverse diameter of the 
pers and chest and the greater circum- 
erence of the waist. The Negro seems more 
powerfully developed from the pelvis down 





*C. B. Davenport and A. G. Love, Army Anthro- 
pology (1921). 

‘T, Wingate Todd, and A. Lindala, ‘Dimensions 
of the Body; Whites and American Negroes of Both 
Sexes,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 12: 35-119 (1928). 

5 Ale’ Hrdlitka, “‘The Full Blood American Negro,” 
Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 12: 15-34 (1928). 

. *C.B. Davenport, and M. Steggerda, ‘‘Race Cross- 
ing in Jamaica” (1929). 

7M. J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry of the Ameri- 
can Negro (1930); . V. K. Cameron, and H. 
Smith, “The Physical Form of Mississippi Negroes,” 
Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 16: 193-201 (1931). 

§C. B. Day, Negro-White Families in the United 
States. (With Notes on the Anthropometric Data by 
E, A. Hooton.) (1932). 

ip. cit, 





and the White more powerfully developed 
in the chest. 


The significance of these differences 
depends upon their reliability and 
degree, and upon the nature of the 
parts involved. It is necessary, first, 
to consider the circumstances of the 
investigation. 

The National Academy of Sciences, 
realizing the importance of the op- 
portunity offered by the World War, 
early made earnest effort to secure 
authorization for special measure- 
ments. This was not obtained until 
demobilization had begun in 1919. 
Then the measurement of 100,000 
men to furnish specifications for uni- 
forms was ordered. After hasty prepa- 
rations, a small corps of nineteen an- 
thropologists, anatomists, and Army 
officers was given uniform instructions 
for technical procedure by Ales Hrd- 
litka and dispatched to sixteen camps 
in different sections of the country to 
supervise the actual mensuration, 
most of which had to be rapidly 
done by unselected enlisted men often 
with imperfect instruments. The sub- 
jects were nude except for breech 
cloth. Sets of measurements of 99,449 
men were obtained of whom 93,185 
were white and 6,264 Negro. 

Much inaccuracy in the original 
data was inevitable, but reduction 
was accomplished with the utmost 
care by the authors. The study is, 
therefore, a careful statistical treat- 
ment of decidedly imperfect original 
data. The principal justification for 
such meticulous reduction is that the 
large size of the several series might be 
expected to counterbalance the error 
in the measurements themselves. 

Let us now examine the differences 
found. It may be admitted that the 











major differences are statistically 
“significant,” that is, they are greater 
than three times their probable error. 
But before they can be accepted as of 
real significance their absolute mag- 
nitude must be considered. 

The mean stature of 96,595 white 
troops exceeds that of 6,454 Negro 
troops by but 0.02 centimeter, hence 
it may be said that the two groups are 
of identical height. This is a happy 
accident because the other bodily 
proportions of the two groups may be 
directly compared. 

At this point the subject of vari- 
ability may be briefly discussed. 
Davenport and Love use the standard 
deviation as a convenient measure of 
variability. The authors state that 
despite the same mean stature, “the 
colored troops are markedly more 
variable having a standard deviation 
of 6.908+0.041, while that of the 
white is only 6.66+0.010. As the 
difference is about six times its prob- 
able error it is doubtless significant.” 
This means that a range of 6.66 centi- 
meters above and below the average 
stature of the white troops includes 
two-thirds of the series. The range 
necessary to include two-thirds of 
the Negro series is but 2.4 millimeters 
greater on either side of the mean. 
In a small dimension such as nasal 
breadth a difference in standard devia- 
tion of 2.4 millimeters which was six 
times its probable error would cer- 
tainly be of moment but so small a 
difference of variability in the largest 
of all bodily dimensions can hardly be 
of importance. This view is greatly 
strengthened in consideration of the 
large amount of error certainly inher- 
ent in the original data and the fact 
that two successive determinations of 
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the standing height of an individual 
by a trained anthropologist may vary 
as much as 25 millimeters. The actu- 
ally small value representing the 
difference in variability of stature, 
the largest bodily dimension between 
the Negro and white troops, the jug- 
gling of the separate variabilities pos- 
sible by different types of sampling; 
the large amount of error inevitably 
incorporated in the original data; and 
the fact that the white series was fif- 
teen times larger than the Negro all 
indicate that the difference in vari- 
ability found has no real meaning in 
spite of the fact that it is statistically 
significant. 

Returning to the dimensional differ- 
ences we note first those dimensions 
which show a difference of the means 
greater than 10 mm. Mean differences 
of smaller value are almost surely un- 
reliable. It is the considered opinion 
of competent workers that the error 
in successive measurements on the 
same living subject by a skilled ob- 
server approximates 10 mm. It is 
certain that this is more than a liberal 
allowance for the error of determina- 
tions in the present study. 

Ten measurements present a differ- 
ence of the means greater than 10 mm. 
between the white and Negro troops. 
These are sitting height, height of 
pubic arch, leg length, breadth of 
shoulder, breadth of pelvis, span, 
arm length, forearm length, thigh 
girth, and height of sternal notch. The 
level of the sternal notch is subject 
to especial variability due to respira- 
tory movement or self-conscious pose; 
shoulder breadth may be markedly 
altered by changes in muscular tonus; 
thigh girth like most girths is an ill- 
defined and inaccurate measurement. 
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These may be omitted in the discus- 
sion with little loss. Arm length also 
may be eliminated because this dimen- 
sion was a tailor’s measure and in- 
cluded half of the chest as well. Six 
measurements remain, but these have 
the greatest morphological importance 
of the set. 

The mean Negro sitting height is 
30.4 millimeters less than the white. 
The standard deviations are practi- 
cally the same. Since the mean 
statures are identical a ‘‘compensa- 
tory” difference of mean leg length 
would be anticipated. This is found. 
In both measures of leg length, 
height of pubic arch, and in distance 
from internal margin of fold of but- 
tock to medial prominence of ankle 
the Negro exceeds the white by 26 
mm. Thus the Negro torso is roughly 
a little less than an inch and a quarter 
shorter than the white; and the Negro 
leg, a little less than an inch and a 
quarter longer. 

In arm span the Negro mean is 51.8 
mm. greater than the white. The 
transverse chest breadths are practi- 
cally the same, so the difference may 
be attributed to the arms. This would 
make the Negro arm 26 mm. or about 
an inch longer than the white. 

The means of forearm length show 
this limb segment to be 12.9 mm. 
longer in the Negro. This dimension 
represents the distance between two 
points on the same bone, tip of the 
olecranon and the styloid process of 
the ulna. 

In the mean pelvic breadth the 
Negro is 10.1 mm. less than the white. 
The Negro standard deviation is 5.0 
mm. less than the white. The coeffi- 
cient of variation is 8.27 for the Ne- 
gro and 9.68 for the white, so that 


the variability is relatively as well as 
absolutely less in the former. The 
small size of this dimension in pro- 
portion to the stature and the fact 
that the measurement is determined 
between fixed bony points seem to 
permit the conclusion that the mean 
difference found is significant. 

The mean weight of 79,706 white 
troops was 144.67 pounds; that of 
3,319 Negro troops 149.53 pounds; a 
difference of five pounds in favor of 
the Negro. Quite obviously the differ- 
ence in the sizes of the series lessens 
the significance of these mean values, 
especially when the sectional distribu- 
tion of the white weights is considered. 
The higher weights, of 180 pounds or 
more, and the largest proportion of 
extremely heavy men are found in the 
groups containing 10 per cent or more 
of Germans and Scandinavians and 
20 per cent or more of Germans and 
Austrians. In explanation of the Ne- 
gro’s greater weight the authors 
state: “The Negro groups appear 
better nourished than those groups 
that contain an exess of native whites. 
This is possibly due to the greater 
resistance on the part of the Negroes 
to those parasites that tend to keep 
down the weight.” This explanation, 
however, cannot at present be ac- 
cepted as more than a considered sur- 
mise. 

The Army data thus appear to 
furnish reasonable evidence that the 
Negro has a narrower pelvis and 
longer arms and legs than the white 
with a proportionately shorter trunk. 
The lack of genealogical information 
on the composite Negro group renders 
the results of restricted value in the 
study of racial constitution, though 
they may be quite useful as an an- 
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thropometric census or as a basis for 
patterns for uniforms. 


Todd and Lindala'® 


Since 1911, T. Wingate Todd has 
carefully documented all the cadavera 
received in the Anatomical Labor- 
atory of Western Reserve University 
and preserved their records and 
skeletal remains in the Hamann 
Museum. Late in 1931, this collection 
included 2,139 individuals, of whom 
82 per cent were males and 18 per 
cent females. Two-thirds of the males 
and slightly more than half of the 
females were white; the remainder 
were American Negroes, with occa- 
sional Chinese, Mexicans, and In- 
dians. A recent analysis has shown 
that “although this laboratory popu- 
lation constitutes but 1 per cent of 
the total dead of the city of Cleveland 
for the twenty-one year period during 
which it was assembled, it reflects 
to a remarkable degree the major 
concurrent social and industrial de- 
velopments.” 

In 1923, there were selected from 
this collection which then numbered 
more than a thousand individuals, 
the records of 100 male whites, 100 
male Negroes, 36 female whites, and 
32 female Negroes, all normal adults, 
for a comparative anthropometric 
study. The whites were largely a 
sampling of “new” immigrants from 
Northern and Central Europe and 
their immediate descendants. The 
Negroes were in great measure un- 
successful industrial migrants from 
the South. The groups together repre- 
sent the lower social strata of a mod- 
ern industrial community. 

From a technical standpoint, this 





10 Op. cit. 





study is in many respects exemplary, 
A comprehensive series of 75 measure- 
ments and a standardized technique 
according to Martin’s original specifi- 
cations were employed." The instru- 
ments were of the best quality. All 
the measurements were made by a 
single observer, the senior author. 
Cognate technical problems such as 
the comparison of measurements on 
the living and the dead, the influence 
of numbers as it affects the representa- 
tive character of small series, the pit- 
falls of statistical method, and vari- 
ability, are critically discussed. The 
presentation is full and complete. It 
is intended for the professional reader 
but the layman may readily follow the 
clear, succinct statements of conclu- 
sions and their validity. 

The deductions are drawn from the 
comparison of the means and vari- 
abilities of the separate dimensions. 
After the elimination of measurements 
of questionable value, the dimensions 
were found to group themselves into 
three classes—the humanity-linked, 
the sex-linked and the stock (race)- 
linked. In this last group which is 
here our particular interest, “the 
emphasis falls in the main, upon those 
features already picked out by previ- 
ous workers, namely pelvis, nose, lips, 
and inter-pupillary distance.” To 
these might be added arm and leg 
lengths. 

Before the dimensional findings are 
listed in detail it will be helpful to 
state that these cadavera proved to 
be “more nearly characteristically 
African than any other sample of 
American Negroes.” This is an inter- 


esting fact in view of the known socio- 


1 R. Martin, Lehrbuch der Anthropologie. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer (1914). 
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economic selection of these unclaimed 
dead. The evidence for the conclusion 
may aptly be supplied by a quotation 
which reveals also the careful manner 
in which the results of this study were 
compared with those of earlier and 
contemporary investigators. 


The pelvis, like the skull, has its own pecul- 
iar contours and dimensions and though, in 
certain features, there is a Stock-linked or 
a sex-linked character, yet it is impossible 
to calculate the dimensions of one sex or 
Stock from the other. 

Our male White cristal [transverse pelvic] 
breadth is 292 mm. and that of the White 
troops in the army 294 mm. The slight dif- 
ference is purely a function of bodily size 
and corresponds exactly to the difference in 
stature between the two groups. (Army 
1720 mm., W.R.U. 1705 mm.) But our 
variability is much less than that of the 
army, the comparative figures being 5.77 
and 9.68. The difference is certainly not due 
to any irregularity in measurements of the 
living by different individuals. Any such 
discrepancy would be covered in the spuri- 
ous stability characteristic of a reasonably 
sized array of figures.... We must con- 
clude that the White men of the army in- 
cluded many diverse forms of pelvis. 

The Negro material tells a different story. 
Our variability is but 6.07%; that of the 
colored troops is 8.27. But in addition to 
this greater stability our colored males have 
a mean cristal breadth of 270 mm. against 
the 284 mm. of the army. This, I think, is 
one of the most significant results of all 
of our work. Herskovits’ average is 285 mm. 
and in his series of 102 colored (Howard 
University) students without any White 
blood in their lineage so far as could be 
ascertained, the average is 286 mm: Our 
interspinous breadth confirms our cristal 
diameter and seems to me to indicate the 
relative purity of our Negro strain of pelvis. 
The narrow pelvis is so distinctly a Negro 
character and our average is so much less 
than those of other American Negro samples 
that it may well serve as an indication of 
relatively pure Negro material until such 
time as genuine African measurements can 
be obtained in adequate number. Further 
evidence of the marked Negroid character 
of the cadaver sample is furnished by the 
fact that their nasal height is less, their 
interpupillary distance wider and their 
skin darker than that of Herskovits’ ‘‘pure 
bloods.” 


The conclusions of the study relat- 
ing to the American Negro may now 
be summarized: 


In standing height our White population, 
both male and female, is of a rather low 
average. Our female Negroes are of typical 
height but our males are usually very tall 
(mean 1744 mm., 5 ft. 10 in.). 

The umbilicus (navel) is almost start- 
lingly constant in relative position, de- 
spite differences in sex or Stock, and in 
vertical dimensions the torsos of White and 
Negro, male and female, are built practi- 
cally upon a single plan, there being how- 
ever, a slight tendency to raising of the 
“ee sternum [breast bone] in the Negro. 

here is some evidence that the nipple in 
the Negro, both male and female, is rela- 
tively high. 

The Negro chest is shallow in antero- 
posterior direction. 

The male Negro pelvis is small in all its 
dimensions compared with the male White. 
The female White pelvis is relatively some 
10 mm. longer and broader than the male 
though its absolute dimensions are less. 
The female Negro pelvis is relatively only 
6 mm. longer than the male, but 21 mm. 
broader. The marked restriction in size of 
the male Negro pelvis exaggerates the sex 
difference. The greater female dimension 
in both Stocks is more characteristic of 
cristal than of spinous breadth. 

The greater amount of pelvic subcutane- 
ous fat in the White female accounts for the 
sex difference in external conjugate (antero- 
posterior diameter): it is not due to a dis- 
tinction in bony conjugate. The very great 
difference between White and Negro of 
both sexes is accounted for by the great 
amount of pelvic subcutaneous fat in the 
latter, especially in the female. 

Hand length and breadth are strictl 
proportionate to arm and length in both 
sexes and Stocks. The Negro upper arm is 
short and the forearm long. The female arm 
is slightly shorter than the male in both 
Stocks and the entire Negro arm is long 
compared with the White in both sexes. 

The Negro of both sexes has a long lower 
limb. There is not the slightest evidence of 
difference in proportion of thigh and leg 
with either sex or Stock. Foot breadth is 
strictly proportionate to true leg length. 
Foot length is proportionate to true leg 
length in White males and in Negroes of 
both sexes. But the White woman has a 
foot which is short though not broad com- 
pared with that of her man. 

The cranial dimensions—length, breadth 
and vertical height above the ear—showed 
no significant Stock differences. The Negro 
head of both sexes was slightly longer and 
narrower than the White, but the outstand- 
ing feature of all of our heads is their low 
vertical height. ... This is a corollary of 
social status. 

[The nasal height is short and the dis- 
tance from the nose to the edge of the upper 
gum long in the Negro. The reverse is the 
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case in the white.] In nasal breadth and 
depth our values fall into the group of pure 
Africans. 

[Lip thickness was not so definitely Afri- 
can as nasal dimensions. | 

Mouth breadth is not a dependable meas- 
urement because the element of ‘“‘pose’’ is 
involved in life and the dead value is un- 


natural. 

There is no narrow Negro forehead. The 
Negro female has a relatively large face. 

Interlocular breadth (distance between 
the eyes) and breadth of palpebral fissure 
(opening between lids) are characteristics 
of humanity. The greater dimensions of 
interocular breadth in the Negro is an il- 
lusion and his “large eye’ is due to a more 
rounded rather than a wider orbital fissure. 
Our Negro populations show a quite defi- 
nitely African value of inter-pupillary dis- 
tance. 


In pigmentation our Negroes are not 
typically African. The hair line is lower on 
the forehead of the Negro. 

In pigmentation our Negroes show the 
characteristics of a low social grade and our 
skins are darker and less variable than those 
of other American Negro series so far 
studied. The females, as would be expected, 
show lighter and more variable pigmenta- 
tions than the males. 

The proportions of limbs and torso 
reported by Davenport and Love are 
thus confirmed by the findings of 
Todd and Lindala. In view of the 
nature of the latter’s sample, this 
would indicate that the Army Negroes 
measured showed little evidence of 
admixture as a whole. The differences 
in nasal height-subnasal distance 
ratios found between the white and 
Negro cadavera are distinctive as 
well as on the skull. 

The decided African proportions 
shown by certain of the dimensions 
led Todd to the conclusion that 
“perhaps some bodily features are 
more strongly entrenched than others 
and therefore less subject to variation 
even in hybridization.” This theme 
was investigated and the results 
separately reported.’ These may be 
appropriately treated at this time. 


2 T. Wingate Todd, haeenched i Physical 
Features,’’ Human Biol., 1: 57-69 (19 


Entrenched Features.—The _physi- 
cal characters which distinguish races 
may have functional importance or 
denote form alone. A series of studies 
on characters related to function (su- 
ture closure, epiphysial union, pubic 
differentiation and the architectural 
patterns of muscles) by Todd and 
his associates show that in these 
features no significant distinctions 
between whites and Negroes are to 
be found. These studies will shortly be 
described. 

Distinctions in form pattern are 
more useful. Comparison of identical 
measurements on the Negro cadavera, 
Herskovits’s Negroes with no knowl- 
edge of white blood in their ancestry, 
Herskovits’s general series (which in- 
cluded individuals with white and 
Indian admixture), and the white 
cadavera indicated that certain fea- 
tures (pigmentation, head breadth, 
total facial height and nasal height), 
show a definite progression with the 
Negro cadavera at one end of the 
scale. Hence “these features are 
readily modified by hybridization.” 
On the other hand, nasal breadth, 
lip thickness, mouth width, inter- 
pupillary distance and ear height, 
show a uniformity in the three Negro 
series which indicates that hybridiza- 
tion has had little effect upon these 
features. 

The laws of human heredity are yet 
but imperfectly understood. Biometric 
theory would make an increased vari- 
ability expected in a hybrid popula- 
tion in those characters in which the 
parents differed most. Todd’s tables 
show that “the Negro male is con- 
sistently more variable than the white 
male in all limb dimensions both of 
leg andarm includingshoulder breadth; 
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in pelvic diameters, chest circumfer- 
ence and depth; but not in torso 
length, transverse chest and inter- 
nipple breadth.” In this class also are 
ear and cranial dimensions, nasal 
height and length of the nasal sep- 
tum. But other facial dimensions are 
less variable in the hybrid Negro 
male cadavera. This is taken as fur- 
ther evidence of entrenchment of 
these less variable characters. 

As an additional test, the variabil- 
ities in eight traits of the heterogene- 
ous male white cadavera were com- 
pared with those of Hrdlitka’s Old 
Americans, a purer white stock, and 
the variabilities of the male American 
Negro cadavera with those of West 
African Ashanti. In stature, cheek 
breadth and total facial height the 
hybrid Negroes showed less vari- 
ability, compared with the Ashanti, 
than did the white cadavera compared 
with the Old Americans, a_ third 
evidence of entrenchment of certain 
Negroid features in the hybrids. 

The author concludes that quanti- 
tative determination and study of 
variability in comparison of samples 
differing in their hybridization and 
by comparison with samples of un- 
doubtedly purer stock indicate that 
in “our Negro hybrids (cadavera), 
some features are more stable or firmly 
entrenched than others and that these 
features are mostly to be found in the 
face.” This finding will be of particular 
interest when we reach the Harvard 
study." 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the study of Todd and Lindala in its 
breadth of approach to the subject, 
the thoroughness of its method, and 
the completeness of its exposition of 


8 C. B. Day, op. cit. 


the facts is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the American Negro. 
Its significance is momentarily re- 
stricted by the nature of its sample 
but as more knowledge accumulates 
the results will have a wider impor- 
tance. 


Hrdlitka“ 


The study, “The Full Blood Amer- 
ican Negro,” consists of measurements 
and some observations on 20 normal 
American Negro males and 6 females, 
“all of whom could with full confi- 
dence be regarded as full-blood,.. . 
presented as the first systematic con- 
tribution to the anthropometry of 
this racial group.” 

Hrdlitka has long been a leader of 
the small but able group of scientists 
who have labored assiduously to per- 
fect the methods of physical anthro- 
pology and the present study clearly 
exhibits the imprint of his character- 
istic meticulous care. All the subjects 
were measured by the author with 
instruments and according to tech- 
nique described in his volume ‘‘An- 
thropometry.” 

The study began after 1903, and 
extending over a period of years, was 
undertaken because “the only sound 
basis for all future studies on the 
American blacks can be knowledge 
of the full bloods,” and the large 
Negro population of Washington, 
D.C. seemed to present excellent op- 
portunity for study. 

The small size of the series at once 
raises a query which is met with the 
explanation that suitable “full blood” 
Negroes were very difficult to find, 
and when found, “with infrequent 


exceptions, were not eager to be 


M4 Op. cit. 
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measured,” for, “it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to measure among the 
pliant, trusting savage, and then 
among the semi-civilized, suspicious, 
scattered free laborers and servants of 
a big city.” 

We are not told, however, nor are 
there photographs to show, the cri- 
teria by which the full bloods were 
distinguished and these are precisely 
what it is most necessary to know. 
It is familiar history that the Negro 
in America represents an undeter- 
mined but heterogeneous mixture of 
African elements whose cultural back- 
ground is much better known than 
their physical form. 

The conclusion is thus forced that 
the author’s subjective concepts of 
what constitutes a full blood Ameri- 
can Negro were his guide in selection. 
While the very small size of his series 
is undoubtedly evidence of the in- 
vestigator’s care as well as of the 
rarity of the type, the study cannot be 
considered in the light of present 
knowledge as a conclusive contribu- 
tion because the standards for selec- 
tion of material are neither known 
nor validated. With little further com- 
ment a summary of the findings is 
presented, so that the reader may have 
opportunity to determine whether 
they constitute a true picture of the 
full-blood. The tables show means 
and ranges; variabilities are not com- 
puted. 


The statutes (males 1686 mm.) are some- 
what shorter than those of the American 
Negro at large, over three-fourths of whom 
in the more Northern states carry probably 
some white or Indian admixture. 

The head is mesocephalic in shape with 
tendency toward dolichocephaly (long 
headedness), and with considerable varia- 


i M. J. Herskovits, ““The Negro in the New World: 
The Statement of a New Problem,” Am. Anthrop., 32: 
145-55 (1930). 


tion. It is somewhat smaller than in whites 
with which compared (Old Americans). It 
is also somewhat lower than in the whites 
relatively to the mean of the other two 
head diameters.... If in addition the 
thicker scalp and thicker skull of the male 
negro are considered, then the probable 
size of the brain of the negro appears de- 
cidedly to a disadvantage. 

The head of the full blood negro has a 
very typical form. This is best seen in the 
young, especially in boys. It is character- 
ized by medium supraorbital ridges (above 
the eyebrows); by a more or less bulging 
forehead with a single median convexity 
or eminence; by nearly straight and but 
slightly ascending line from the hair line to 
the summit of the head; by nearly straight 
side lines, diverging from back of the fore- 
head to the moderate parietal eminences 
and giving the impression of lateral frontal 
(forehead) narrowness; by a very evident 
straight slope from the summit to the oc- 
cipital protuberance, and by a_ blunt 
pointed occiput. 

The negro forehead is bombed or “‘cocoa- 
nut-shaped” rather than bilobed. It tends 
generally toward a single large central emi- 
nence, while in whites there is a general 
tendency toward the development of two 
lateral eminences or “‘bossae.’’ Occasionally, 
there is an approach to this also in the 
black, but a marked bilateral frontal emi- 
nence has never been seen by me in a full- 
blood negro. ... The upper part of the 
forehead, apparently the total forehead 
area, and the diameter frontal minimum 
are smaller in the negro.... The negro 
forehead in both sexes appears higher than 
that of the whites, due to a somewhat 
higher hair insertion. 

The face is somewhat larger than in the 
whites. 

The subnasal region in the full-blood 
negro is invariably markedly more pro- 
truding than it is in the whites. The lips are 
very thick, their mucosa blackish-brown, 
not red. The gums have a more or less 
marked bluish tinge and may have blackish- 
brown stains. ... The mouth of the negro 
is larger than that of the whites. 

The negro ear is smaller and especially 
shorter than in the whites. 

The chest of the negroes examined, 
mainly laborers and servants, is larger and 
especially deeper than that of the whites of 
lighter work. 

The negro hand is relatively long and 
somewhat narrow, the foot relatively broad 
and long, as compared with hand and foot 
of the whites. 


Since Todd’s Cleveland cadavera 
were of similar social and occupational 
origin to Hrdlitka’s Washington sam- 
ple, and the cadavera showed numer- 
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ous indications of pure African strain, 
it will be of interest to note certain 
more or less antithetical conclusions 
of the two investigators. 

The low vertical height of the 
Washington series was found also in 
the cadavera, both Negro and white 
and has been shown" to be a “‘corol- 
lary of social status.” That the effect 
of skin thickness and skull thickness, 
both features which have not them- 
selves been quantitatively studied, 
on cranial capacity has not been 
demonstrated to be as great as implied 
by Hrdlitka will be shown when 
Todd’s monograph on the latter sub- 
ject is considered. 

The hair line on the forehead is 
high according to Hrdlitka’s observa- 
tions and low according to Todd’s 
measurements. The narrow Negro 
forehead of the Washington sample 
disappears as a “myth” in Todd’s 
comparisons. 

The long narrow hand of the Wash- 
ington series is not present in the 
Negro cadavera for in the latter 
“relative to arm length, there are no 
Stock or sex-linked differences in 
these dimensions.... We may not 
impute this to admixture of White 
blood for the pelves of these series 
forcibly express relative purity of 
strain.” 

Similarly, Hrdlitka found the Negro 
foot “longer and especially broader 
than that of the whites, and these 
conditions are particularly marked in 
relation to stature,’ while according 
to Todd foot length and breadth in 
the Negro are strictly proportionate 
to length of limb, as in the white male. 

These differences in results render 





., | T. Wingate Todd, “The Anatomy of Our Social 
Life,” Northwest Med., Ap (1928). 


knowledge of the basis for selection of 
material all the more important and 
serve but to emphasize the difficulties 
which the student of human constitu- 
tion must encounter as progress is 
made in anthropological science. 


Davenport and Steggerda"" 


This study was pursued under the 
most auspicious circumstances; it was 
planned with careful deliberation, 
and had the benefit of expert con- 
sultation throughout. There is every 
indication that the work was ably exe- 
cuted, and certainly the presentation 
is excellent. A series of good photo- 
graphs of representative subjects is 
appended. The data recorded included 
anthropometric and general physical 
observations, a dental examination, 
hair-form from samples, finger- and 
palm-prints, dynamometer readings, 
sociological information and results 
of psychological tests. The time con- 
sumed in the complete examination of 
one individual was 1 hour and 10 
minutes. 

The principal reasons for the selec- 
tion of Jamaica as a site for the in- 
vestigation were apparently the ex- 
istence on the island of satisfactorily 
‘“‘pure” and mixed population samples, 
and of the uniform social level re- 
sulting from the principal industry, 
agriculture. A fairly well authenti- 
cated history'® shows that ‘Negroes 
were more or less segregated in parts 
of Jamaica 90 to 130 years ago. They 


have had little contact with the whites 


17 Op. cit. (“In March 1926, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington accepted a gift from a gentleman 
(Col. W. P. Draper) who expressed his interest in the 
problem of race crossing, with special reference to its 
significance for the future of any country containing a 
mixed population. The work was undertaken 4 the 
Department of Genetics, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington.”’) 

18 Johnston, H. H. The Negro in the New World. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. (1910). 
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and constitute a nearly ‘pure stock’ 
of Negroes.”’ In addition to the ‘“‘pure”’ 
Negroes, hereafter called the blacks, 
there were also on the island browns, 
individuals representing various de- 
grees of admixture, and presumably 
“pure” whites. 

Because the series were small great- 
est importance attaches to the manner 
in which the subjects were selected. 
It will be interesting to quote certain 
comments of the authors on this 
point: 

There are great inherent difficulties in 
selecting personnel for the three groups 
that will be strictly comparable, as repre- 
senting random samples of the respective 
groups. First of all it was decided that all 
three groups should belong to the prevailing 
agricultural class and that the Whites of 
the governing class and the White mer- 
chants of Kingston should be excluded. A 
difficulty arises in this, that just those 
Whites who are satisfied to live as agricul- 
turalists in the midst of the island are 
hardly as representative of the more am- 
bitious and intellectually endowed Whites 
as the agricultural Blacks are of the run of 
the Black population. It is possible that in 
choosing non-urban Whites we have selected 
farther below the average of Whites than 


in selecting non-urban negroes we have 
selected below the average of negroes. 


This comment is a dangerous inter- 
weaving of science and sociology. At 
least it takes no account of the fate 
of the “more ambitious and intel- 
lectually endowed” blacks. A total of 
370 adults were measured in towns 
and public institutions and the au- 
thors concluded that they came in 
equal proportions from city and urban 
communities. 

The anthropometric results may be 
briefly stated : 


The three groups (Whites, Browns, Blacks) 
do not differ greatly in stature and weight; 
but the great size of the Cayman islanders 
has raised the average stature of the Whites 
2 cm. above that of the Blacks. The Blacks 
are slightly the heaviest, despite the fact 
that the chest girth, absolute and relative, 
is not greater than that of the Whites. The 


ag is raised whether the skeleton of 
the Blacks is perhaps heavier than that of 
the Whites. 


The usual findings of relatively 
short trunk and long limbs in the 
Negro were confirmed in the blacks. 
“The foot is longer in the Black than 
the White, and probably slightly 
broader. 


The head height and breadth are apparently 
the same for Blacks and Whites, but the 
Blacks have much the longer head and, 
accordingly, the larger cranial capacity, 
as computed by a formula that is based on 
external measurements. 

The interpupillary distance is markedly 
greater in the Blacks than Whites, and a 
gene difference is probably involved, since 
the Browns are very variable in this respect. 

Of the facial features that of the nose 
seems especially to differentiate the races. 
The nose of the Blacks is one-third broader 
than that of the Whites. The Browns are 
very variable; thus we conclude that one or 
more genes are involved in this difference in 
nose form. The nose height is less in the 
Black, and so the nasal index is much (over 
4) greater in Blacks than in Whites. 

The external ear is shorter and, if any- 
thing a trifle wider in Blacks than Whites. 
Consequently the ear index shows a much 
rounder ear, by as much as 10 per cent. 

The papillary patterns of the fingers are 
markedly different in Blacks and Whites. 
Thus, in males, Blacks have whorls in 32 
per cent of the fingers while Whites have 
them in 23 per cent. Radial loops, the rarest 
type, were found in 1.8 per cent of the 
fingers of Blacks and 9.7 per cent of those 
of our Whites. The high proportion of 
whorls in Blacks is the more striking since 
their fingers are comparatively slender. The 
condition in Browns is usually intermediate. 

The palm patterns show a difference be- 
tween the two races, such as had been pre- 
viously pointed out by Wilder. The Browns 
approximate the Negroes more nearly than 
they do the Whites. 

Skin color was measured by the color 
top. The Browns show much the highest 
variability of the three groups. In hair color 
as in eye color, the Whites of Jamaica are 
the most variable of the three color groups. 
The diameter of hair curl was measured in 
many individuals of each color group. The 
coefficient of variation is greatest for the 
Browns, indicating segregation. 

A study of hair on arms and hands re- 
vealed, quantitatively, the relative glab- 
rousness of the Black and (to a less extent) 
of the Browns, while the females are more 
glabrous than the males. 

Considering the bite, the Whites show 
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more overhang of the upper jaw than do the 
Blacks. 


It is further stated that ‘despite 
the frequency of human mutations, 
the Blacks of Jamaica still resemble 
those of the West Coast of Africa in 
many respects. They differ in others, 
however. This difference may be due 
to new mutations or to our ignorance 
of the African source of Jamaican 
Negroes.” 

The absolute differences found be- 
tween the black and white types are 
those already known. The variabili- 
ties attract particular interest. A high 
variability is cited in the browns in a 
number of traits which are marked 
differential characters between the 
white and the black, such as inter- 
pupillary distance, nasal breadth, ear 
index, skin color, diameter of hair 
curl. The authors comment that ‘this 
high variability of these traits is ex- 
cellent evidence that human traits 
segregate just as those of other ani- 
mals and of plants do. ... That the 
consequences of mendelian segrega- 
tion can be obscured in a mixed hy- 
brid population by subsequent selec- 
tive mating cannot be denied.” On 
this basis an explanation of the greater 
resemblance of the browns to the 
blacks than to the whites is sug- 
gested, namely, that environmental 
circumstances have favored repeated 
back crossing with blacks more than 
with whites. The hypothesis of selec- 
tive mating is also held to account 
for the “homogeneity” of Herskovits’s 
American Negroes, the study next to 
be discussed. 

The latter author stresses the im- 
portance of the stabilizing influence 
of the preference of dark males for 
lighter-skinned mates. Davenport and 


Steggerda point out that Mendelian 
phenomena cannot properly be de- 
tected by noting the relation of the 
mean of the mixed population to that 
of the parental stocks but only by 
family studies. 

Before passing on, reference must 
be made again to the fact that statis- 
tical validation of results does not 
constitute their absolute verification. 
In the authors’ Table 353 are listed 
the means and variabilities (with 
probable errors) of twelve dimensions 
which have been selected by them 
as differential between Negroes and 
whites. In two of these dimensions, 
pinna (ear) height and intercristal 
(pelvic) breadth, the variability of the 
browns is less than that of at least one 
of the parental stocks in both male 
and female. In seven dimensions, rela- 
tive sitting height, span, arm length, 
forearm length, hand length, foot 
length, and head length, the variabil- 
ity of the browns is consistently less 
than that of one of the parental stocks 
in the males but greater in the fe- 
males. In only three dimensions, abso- 
lute sitting height, interpupillary dis- 
tance and nasal breadth does the 
variability of the browns exceed that 
of the blacks and whites in both 
males and females. When it is con- 
sidered that in these small series the 
absolute difference between the vari- 
ability of the browns and that of 
either parental stock in no case ex- 
ceeds 10 mm. in large dimensions, or 
1 mm. in small dimensions, a generous 
restriction for error, the significance 
of the differences in variabilities cited 
by the authors as well as what dif- 
ferences they mean becomes less ap- 
parent, even though these differences 
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may be greater than three times their 
probable error. 

No evidence of hybrid vigor was 
found in the browns. Significant dif- 
ferences in basal metabolism between 
the three groups were not discovered. 

One other feature of greatest in- 
terest is the reference to disharmoni- 
ous combinations of physical traits in 
the hybrids. This subject is of para- 
mount importance because if the 
crossing of stocks results in unfavor- 
able characters in the hybrids, such 
crossing might with scientific justifi- 
cation be discouraged. The authors 
show that long arms and legs are 
closely correlated in the males. But 
brown females are found to have very 
short arms and medium long legs. 
Still another is found to have long 
arms and short legs. Obviously, no 
functional advantage or disadvantage 
ean be conclusively demonstrated 
from such slight differences in propor- 
tions but the point is made that “even 
so closely correlated traits as these 
are inherited, to a certain extent in- 
dependently.’’ However, disharmonic 
growth has not been shown to be a 
peculiarity of Negro-white crosses 
and, indeed, the paucity of the au- 
thor’s examples show that even in 
these hybrids it is not the rule. The 
incidence of such cases in other series 
should be studied. Jaws of dispropor- 
tionate size are a common example of 
disharmonic development. 

Discussion of the mental tests is not 
in the scope of this article but men- 
tion of certain of their results is neces- 
sary to show in what measure the au- 
thors’ considered their study to have 
fulfilled one of its primary objectives, 
namely, to throw light on “the rela- 
tive capacity of the negro and the hy- 


brid to play a part in carrying for- 
ward the white man’s civilization.” 

Disharmonies in the mental sphere 
were found to be apparently common 
in the adult browns. 


Such disharmonies and confusion appar- 
ently appear in visualization and reproduc- 
tion, as in putting together the parts of the 
manikin. . . . One gains the general impres- 
sion that, though on the average the Browns 
did not do so badly, there was among them 
a greater number of persons than in either 
Blacks or Whites, who were muddled and 
wuzzle headed. The Blacks may have low 
intelligence, but they generally can use 
what they have in fairly effective fashion; 
but among the Browns there appear to be 
an extra 5 per cent who seem not to be able 
to utilize their native endowment. [Then 
the caution is finally added], There are so 
many variables, however, and the numbers 
are so small, that the results merely propose 
an hypothesis and do not warrant a conclu- 
sion. 


In a slightly later publication,” 
however, written for educated lay- 
men, the senior author is much more 
definite. He states: 


The most serious defect found in hybrids 
is perhaps the bad behavior of Philippino 
hybrids and the negro-white crosses, ap- 
parently due to conflicting instincts. [And 
further|, We are led to the conclusion that 
there is no universal rule as to the physical 
or social consequences of race crossing. 
Sometimes the progeny are superior to, 
sometimes equal to, sometimes inferior to 
the parental stocks. In the absence of any 
uniform rule as to the consequences of race 
crossing and in view of the disharmony 
shown by many hybrids it is well to dis- 
courage hybridization between extreme 
types, except in those cases where, as in the 
Chinese-Hawaiian cross, it clearly pro- 
duces superior progeny. The negro-white 
and the Phillippino-European crosses seem, 
on the other hand, of a type that should be 
avoided. 


The Jamaica study certainly does 
not justify these conclusions for large 
population groups and examination 
of the author’s additional evidence in- 
troduces highly controversial material 
concerned with environmental influ- 

19 C. B. Davenport, “The Mingling of Races,” in 


Human Biology and Racial Welfare (E. V. Cowdry, 
Ed.). New York: Paul B. Boeber (1930). 
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ences. The writer is forced to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that the Jamaica 
study, though admirably conceived, 
executed, and presented, does not war- 
rant the emphatic suggestions on the 
effects of Negro-white crossing which 
have emanated from it, nor does it 
constitute an adequate basis for so- 
cial planning. 


Herskovits”® 


The study of Herskovits is without 
doubt the outstanding single con- 
tribution to the anthropometry of the 
American Negro. It was well con- 
ceived, comprehensive, ably conducted 
and the results were fully presented. 
The work progressed with the benefit 
of penetrating criticism especially 
from Franz Boas, T. Wingate Todd, 
and E. L. Thorndike. The final mono- 
graph contains ample discussion of 
the problems bearing upon the inter- 
pretation of the results, so that the 
reader may readily evaluate for him- 
self the author’s final conclusion. He 
states that: 

As a result of comparing means and stand- 
ard deviations for the traits measured in 
this sample and in other populations for 
which these are available, the conclusion 
must be reached that the American Negro 
is forming a type which lies somewhere be- 
tween the European, African, and American 
Indian, ancestral types which have gone to 
make his physical form what it is, and fur- 
ther that in spite of this enormous amount 
of racial mixture which it represents, it has 


no unusually high variability, 7.¢., it is 
relatively homogeneous. 


The mechanism accounting for the 
increasing uniformity of type in the 
American Negro the author holds to 
be social rather than biological. There 
is first the pressure for Negroes to 


*M. J. Herskovits, The Anthropometr the 
American Negro. New York (1930); 7 : v. K. 
vameron, and H. Smith, ‘‘The Physical Form of Mis- 
(19325. Negroes.” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 16: 193-201 





mate within the Negro community, a 
pressure which he states is ‘operative 
almost as strongly within the Negro 
population as that which compels 
similar racial endogamy on the part 
of the Whites.” Then there is the 
highly invidious position which light 
color and non-Negroid traits hold 
among Negroes themselves. As a re- 
sult of this attitude dark men tend to 
marry women of lighter complexion 
(this Herskovits shows to be true in 
his sample) and very light men tend 
to “‘pass’” over into the white com- 
munity while the darkest women have 
the poorest chance of obtaining mates. 


What the effect on future generations will 
be depends largely on the continuing in 
force of the present mores regarding selec- 
tion. If they continue, however, the daugh- 
ters of these matings will, in the main, be 
darker than their mothers, and if they are 
selected in turn and choose still darker men, 
the effect will be that the American Negro 
population will become more like the Ne- 
groid type as far as skin color is concerned 
since the relative amount of Negro blood 
in the Negro population will be increased. 
However, . . . there is too much White and 
American Indian blood in the American 
Negro population to permit of reversion to 
the pure Negro type. On the other hand, 
with this social selection in operation, and 
with the stoppage of crossing with the 
Whites to any appreciable extent, it seems 
reasonable to assume there will not be 
change toward the White norm. 


The data for the study were gath- 
ered from 1923 to 1926. A total of 
5,659 American Negroes ranging in 
age from one year to adulthood were 
measured, of whom 3,378 were males 
and 2,281 were females. We shall deal 
at this time only with data relating to 
the adults. The author shows that the 
geographical distribution of the birth- 
places of the adult members of the 
series ‘included practically all States 
where Negroes are found in any con- 
siderable numbers, and in addition a 
large series from the West Indian 
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islands.”’ He shows also that compari- 
son of the means and standard devia- 
tions of his sample with those of two 
entirely different samples of Ameri- 
can Negroes, the Army series of 
Davenport and Love, and Todd’s 
cadavera, reveals a closeness which 
“demonstrates very clearly that we 
are dealing with a representative sam- 
ple of the entire American Negro 
population.” 

Martin’s anthropometric technique 
and standard instruments were em- 
ployed. The comparability of the re- 
sults of the several observers is ade- 
quately demonstrated. The data ob- 
tained upon individuals consisted of 
26 measurements, a record of skin 
pigmentation, and genealogical in- 
formation. 

On the basis of the latter the adult 
subjects were arranged into eight 
classes according to the amount of 
white or Indian admixture indicated 
in the following manner: 


Unmixed Negro N 342 22.0% 
Negro mixed with 

Indian N(1) 97 6.3% 
More Negro than 

White NNW 384 24.8% 


More Negro than 

White, with In- 

dian NNW(I) 106 6.9% 
About the same 

amount of Ne- 

gro and White NW 260 16.7% 
About the same 

amount of Ne- 

gro and White, 

with Indian NW(1) 133 8.5% 
More White than 

Negro NWW 154 9.3% 
More White than 

Negro, with In- 

dian NWW(I) 75 5.5% 


Because the relative accuracy of 
the genealogies is important to the 
conclusions and because special doubts 
have been raised concerning the relia- 
bility of Negro genealogies a chapter 


is devoted to the subject of their 
validity. 

It is not claimed that the classes represent 
hard and fast lines; that, for example, the 
class ‘‘about the same amount of Negro and 
White ancestry”’ is exactly one-half Negro 
and one-half White. There may be fairly 
large variations from this rigid standard, 
as there must be in any series of genealogi- 
cal data. 

Having employed the occurrence of 
appreciable differences between the 
averages of the different genealogical 
classes to establish that those traits 
which are differential for the parental 
stocks show a progressive change from 
the Negroid to the white type with in- 
creasing amounts of white ancestry, 
the author turns to the variability to 
demonstrate the relative homogeneity 
of the American Negro type. He com- 
pares the variability of the adult male 
series as a whole with that of other 
populations and finds that “in ten 
traits the adult American Negroes are 
at the top of the list, that in seven, 
they are about at the center, while in 
six, they are among the least varia- 
ble.” He then concludes that, “this 
group of Negro-Indian- White hybrids, 
so greatly mixed racially, are inbreed- 
ing to form a type, the general varia- 
bility of which in numerous traits is 
not only less than that of an un- 
selected sample of American Whites, 
but in many instances no greater than 
the unmixed European, African, and 
American Indian peoples who have 
contributed to its ancestry.” 

One of the chief criticisms which 
has been directed at the study is that 
in interpreting the variabilities, Hers- 
kovits should not have considered the 
variabilities of all the traits meas- 
ured, for only those in which the 
parental stocks differ markedly would 
be expected to show an increased 
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variability in the hybrid. When, how- 
ever, the variabilities of such differ- 
ential traits are examined it is found 
that while nasal breadth, lip thick- 
ness and skin pigmentation do show 
an increased variability in the Ameri- 
can Negro series, other differential 
traits such as hip width, interpupil- 
lary distance, ear height, and total 
facial height do not show an increase 
or are less variable than samples of 
the parental stocks. 

It could be argued that error in 
measurement might be a factor in the 
failure of all differential traits to show 
an increased variability, for hip width 
measured over the clothing as done by 
Herskovits is not a very reliable meas- 
urement, and interpupillary distance 
and facial height require the exercise 
of the greatest care. But experimental 
error cannot account for the phe- 
nomenon. 

In the author’s Table CI the varia- 
bilities of the traits measured are ar- 
ranged by the classes of various degree 
of admixture according to the genea- 
logical statements. Considering only 
racially differential traits it is found 
that, “the lowest summated average 
variability is not that of the unmixed 
Negro group, where it would be ex- 
pected were low variability and lack 
of racial mixture as closely correlated 
as biologists have assumed, but rather 
in the group whose descent is more 
Negro than White, mixed with Indian. 
On the other hand, the greatest varia- 
bility is not at the point of greatest 
mixture (the NW) but rather in that 
group which is composed of persons 
who are of preponderantly White an- 
cestry with some Negro admixture.” 
There is thus apparent some basis for 
the author’s conclusion that the phys- 


ical types of the American Negro 
sample cannot be explained as being 
due to simple Mendelian inheritance 
and that if Mendelian principles do 
apply, multiple factors must be as- 
sumed for each character. This view, 
it will be recalled, is distinctly at vari- 
ance with that of Davenport and Steg- 
gerda. 

The writer, after a careful examina- 
tion of Herskovits’s tables, is of the 
opinion that the author overstates his 
case when he insists a lesser varia- 
bility for the American Negro is 
demonstrated by his sample as com- 
pared with samples of parental popu- 
lations. His figures do seem to admit 
of a comparable or similar variability. 
A caution is further indicated by the 
fact that Herskovits himself demon- 
strates in his comparisons of the 
genealogical groups that physical 
characteristics are altered in a defi- 
nite direction by progressive degrees 
of white admixture. The hereditary 
principles here involved must become 
better known before final interpreta- 
tions of variability are permissible. 
In addition, he shows by comparison 
of the samples measured by the dif- 
ferent observers that the mean of the 
series holds also for various local 
groups of American Negroes, rural 
and urban, university and non-uni- 
versity, except such selected groups as 
the light complexioned economically 
secure of Harlem and isolated com- 
munities of relatively unmixed Ne- 
groes of the deep South, but because 
the numbers and behavior of the last 
two groups have been incompletely 
studied their ultimate effect on the 
general Negro population cannot be 
predicted. 

The writer feels that Herskovits 
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has made a valuable contribution to 
physical anthropology by an appar- 
ently conclusive demonstration that 
the consolidation of type which the 
American Negro would be expected 
to show as a result of known social 
factors and mores affecting mating, is 
actually occurring. 


Day” 

While there are many aspects of the 
physical anthropology of the Ameri- 
can Negro which may be profitably 
investigated by the analysis of means 
and variabilities of sample groups 
whose genetic constitution is known 
only approximately, it has long been 
clear that the only way in which the 
hereditary phenomena involved in 
Negro-white crossing could be ade- 
quately studied was through family 
series, in which data would be avail- 
able on the Negro and white ancestors 
of the original crosses and on their 
various descendants. Social conditions 
have rendered the acquisition of such 
data by the proper scientists practi- 
cally impossible, so when in 1919 Day 
at the instance and under the direc- 
tion of Hooton undertook the task of 
obtaining these very desirable data, 
she entered upon one of the most am- 
bitious and difficult as well as promis- 
ing projects in American physical 
anthropology. 

It was anticipated that the princi- 
pal material resulting from Day’s 
efforts would be a large mass of an- 
thropometric data which could be 
analyzed by families of known de- 
grees of mixture. What she did succeed 
in obtaining was a “great body of 346 
genealogical charts, illustrated with 
photographs and documented (in 


21 Op. cit. 


part) with measurements, hair sam- 
ples, and family histories.” 

The subjects were chosen with the 
purpose of making the study “a real 
cross section of life among colored 
people of mixed blood in this coun- 
try,” and to this end an excess of 
college graduates was avoided. A total 
of 2,537 individuals over fourteen 
years of age were studied, of whom 
996 were deceased. 

Measurements were taken when- 
ever possible but many families 
studied had split up so that adult sons 
and daughters were living in various 
parts of the United States where they 
could not be reached. In other cases 
members of families ‘were passing 
for White” and hence were inaccessi- 
ble. Surprisingly often, individuals 
were unwilling to be measured. Actu- 
ally, measurements were obtained 
only on about one person for each 
family investigated sociologically and 
genealogically. In addition, the meas- 
urements were not taken under ideal 
conditions or with irreproachable 
technique, so that the greatest value 
of this study lies in the findings from 
the documented photographs. The 
latter constitute a valuable collection 
which probably cannot be duplicated 
or equalled in the future. 

The author and Hooton have been 
the first to acknowledge the defects 
of the study and in view of the cir- 
cumstances and difficulties encoun- 
tered, the results are very creditable 
indeed. 

The presentation includes a fore- 
word and notes on the anthropo- 
metric data by Hooton. The main 
text is illustrated with fifty-three ex- 
cellent plates. There is a chapter, also 
illustrated, devoted to sociological ob- 
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servations, but these do not concern 
us here. 

The “dominant-recessive” relation- 
ships suggested by Day are very in- 
teresting and while not entirely clear 
at present will undoubtedly be fur- 
ther elucidated in future studies. 
Comparison with Todd’s findings on 
“entrenched” Negro physical features 
after hybridization shows that two 
of the most stable ‘‘entrenched’”’ or 
dominant Negro features according to 
his evidence, nasal breadth and lip 
thickness, yield readily to hybridiza- 
tion according to Day’s findings. Yet 
American Negroes themselves, on 
those occasions which frequently arise 
in daily life rely chiefly upon mouth 
and nose to determine whether a light 
person with straight hair has Negro 
blood. 

A finding of particular interest is 
that + or less of Negro blood in an in- 
dividual is marked by no unmistak- 
able physical indications. The author 
knew of no quadroon who might not 
easily “‘pass for white.”” The mani- 
festations of } or less white blood in a 
Negro are less understood and must 
be studied further before the complex 
hereditary relationships can be more 
clearly defined. 

The final conclusions of the study 
are set forth by Hooton at the close 
of his chapter on the anthropometric 
data: 

I cannot see that these data afford any 
comfort to those who contend that miscege- 
nation between Negroes and Whites pro- 
duces anthropologically inferior types. . . . 
The most outstanding fact disclosed by 
Mrs. Day’s investigation, on the physical 
side, is that within a group of a set propor- 
tion of White and Negro blood, features are 
so combined in some individuals as to create 
approximations aera to White and 


Negro types, together with a majority of 
Intermediates. 


Whatever the aspects in which 
Day’s study fell short of its original 
aims, the work is a distinct contribu- 
tion to anthropology not only in re- 
spect to its findings, but also because 
it makes available in excellent and 
unique form data which have long 
been desired and possibly cannot be 
obtained again. 


Summary of Anthropometric Studies 


Though recent anthropometric stud- 
ies of the adult American Negro are 
but six in number, these have all been 
conducted by or under the direction 
of scientists of the highest standing. 
The varied circumstances of the sev- 
eral investigations give an indica- 
tion at once of the complex nature of 
the problem, the different aspects 
which have been approached and the 
difficulties involved in study. 

As a result of these investigations 
it may be stated that: 

1. The external differences between 
American Negroes and whites have 
been fairly well established. These are 
related essentially to form rather than 
function. 

2. Some actual effect of a social 
mechanism tending to consolidate an 
American-Negro type has been dem- 
onstrated. 

3. No advantageous nor deleterious 
effects have been proven to be a con- 
sequence of hybridization. 

4. The hereditary behavior of dif- 
ferential characters in Negro-white 
crosses is still imperfectly known. 
There is evidence that some differ- 
ential characters are less readily modi- 
fied by hybridization than others and 
that within a group of a fixed propor- 
tion of white and Negro blood, a ma- 
jority of individuals will show an in- 
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termediate combination of featureg 
with some approximating the white 
and some, the Negro types. 


EXTERNAL FEATURES 


Skin Color.—Greatest interest has 
naturally centered upon the genetic 
behavior in the hybrid American 
Negro of this most conspicuous dif- 
ferential character. The most recent 
comprehensive study of the subject is 
that of Barnes.” This work is a special 
analysis of the pigmentation records 
assembled during Herskovits anthro- 
pometric investigation’ and a critical 
summary of the results of other work- 
ers, principally Davenport, Todd,” 
and Herskovits.” The color top was 
the instrument used to determine the 
degree of N (black) pigmentation by 
these investigators. The color top con- 
sists of a disc on which are adjustable 
sectors of black, red, yellow, and 
white. When spun one color appears 
and by adjustment of the several 
colored segments the shade of the skin 
may be matched. A scale permits the 
percentage of each color in a match 
to be read off. 

Barnes’ results, with which those 
of Davenport and Todd are in es- 
sential agreement, show that: 


The percentage of N pigmentation of the 
American Negro increases quite rapidly 
until puberty, with a maximum at the age 
of 15; decreases rapidly until about the age 
of 35; and then decreases very slowly the 
remainder of life. 


™ Irene Barnes, ‘The Inheritance of Fiamentotion 
in the Skin of the American Negro,’’ Human Biol., 
321- +81 ees 
. Herskovits, The Anthropometry of the 
American  B. New York (1930). 
“CC. B. Davenport, wei of Skin Color in 
Negro White Crosses,”’ (1913). 
% T, Wingate Todd, and Leona Van Gorder, “The 
Quentitadive Determination of Black Pigmentation in 
e Skin of the American Negro,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 
4: aM (1921). 
*M. J . Herskovits, ‘ ‘Age Changes in the Pigmenta- 
tion of American Negroes,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 9: 
321-2 (1926). 


Davenport found the frequency 
distribution of N pigmentation in 18 
full blood Negroes in Jamaica, to show 
two modes, one at 45-49 per cent N 
and the other above 70 per cent N. 
This led him to postulate a dimor- 
phism of the black element in the skin 
color of the Negro. On comparing the 
variability of skin pigmentation in 
52 F, or first generation offspring of 
Negro-white parentage with that in 
32 individuals of the second or F, 
generation, Davenport found the 
variation in the F, generation was 
more than twice as great as that of the 
F, generation. 

If only one genetic factor were in- 
volved, it would be expected that one- 
fourth of the children in the F, would 
be white; one-fourth, black; and about 
one-half, mulatto. But in the 32 F, 
individuals only two were white, in- 
dicating that more than one factor is 
involved in black skin pigmentation. 
After close study of all the data 
Davenport concluded that: ‘There 
are two (double) factors (A and B) for 
black pigmentation in the full-blooded 
Negro of the West Coast of Africa, 
and these are separately inheritable.” 

The red of the color top itself in- 
cludes 59 per cent of black. In Barnes’ 
(Herskovits’s) series this 59 per cent 
was subtracted from the red reading 
of the color top and added to that of 
the black. Davenport arbitrarily con- 
sidered the red element of the color 
top to represent the hemoglobin of the 
red blood cells, and so did not per- 
form this step. When Barnes s0 
treated Davenport’s data his bimodal 
curve disappeared, and her own curves 
for all genealogical classes of mixture 
presented monomodal form. 

According to Mendelian principles 
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the variability of the offspring of par- 
ents of approximately the same per- 
centage of N pigmentation should in- 
crease as the amount of racial hetero- 
geneity of the parents. The Negroes 
in the middle ranges of N, being theo- 
retically more heterozygous, should 
produce more variable offspring than 
either the very light or the very dark. 
But when this hypothesis was tested 
Barnes found that: 


.. total, family and fraternal variability 
show essentially the same tendency to in- 
crease as the intermixture of white increases 
being least in the N, or unmixed Negro, 
and usually greatest in the NWW, which 
is more white than Negro. Family varia- 
bility is greater than fraternal variability, 
which indicates that there is a greater varia- 
bility between families of the population 
than within the families themselves. 


Concerning the popular assumption 
that offspring tend to approach the 
darker parent in pigmentation more 
nearly than the lighter, Barnes found 
some evidence that this was the case. 

Hooton?’ analyzing Day’s records 
of skin color taken with a Von Luschan 
color scale on 140 males and 240 fe- 
males, states that, ‘‘so far as our data 
carry us, there is a close correlation 
between skin color and amount of 
Negro blood.” This relationship is ex- 
pressed as a mean square contingency 
of .73 for males and .71 for females, 
the maximum value possible for this 
coefficient would be .926. These re- 
sults are taken to indicate a Men- 
delian segregation of skin pigment 
with multiple factors and no clear in- 
dication of dominance. 

Hooton notes that Day’s females 
are somewhat lighter than the males 
but Davenport, Todd, Herskovits, 
and Barnes emphasize that there is no 





"C.B. Day, op. cit. 


sex difference in human skin pig- 
mentation. 

Dermal Resistance.—The much cited 
tendency in the Negro to the forma- 
tion of keloids, or scars of excessive 
size after relatively slight wounds, has 
given rise to many explanations. One 
of these has been elaborated into a 
thesis by S. J. Holmes, entitled, ‘“The 
Resistant Ectoderm of the Negro.’ 
According to the assumptions of this 
thesis, keloid formation would be a 
powerful reaction against injury. The 
claim is made, based principally upon 
mortality statistics, that the Negro 
has an immunity to skin diseases more 
than that of the white and also to dis- 
eases of regions covered by invagi- 
nated ectoderm (mouth, anus). The 
embryological interpretation of ecto- 
derm is fictional. It is stated that, 
‘Another disease to which it has long 
been recognized that the Negro is 
relatively immune is diphtheria.” 
Then two and a half pages are de- 
voted to showing that Schick tests 
and the efficacy of antitoxin indicate 
no wide differences between the im- 
munity of Negroes and whites. Nearly 
every point mentioned in this paper 
requires further study. The “resistant 
ectoderm” idea has been stated before 
by others, particularly Bean who de- 
scribes the Mesomorph Negro as a 
mesodermopath in contrast to the 
Hypermorph white who is an epi- 
theliopath. 

Hair-Form.—Hair-form like skin 
color is socially one of the most diag- 
nostic of racial criteria, yet its details 
and inheritance have been little stud- 
ied. Davenport and Davenport” in a 

_ A=. J. Phy. Anthrop., 12: 139-54 (1928). 

G. C. Davenport, and . B. Davenport, ‘‘Hered- 


ity of Hair Form in Man,” Am. Naturalist, 42: 341-49 
(1908). 
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study of 500 white children for two 
ascending generations, came to the 
conclusion that straight hair is reces- 
sive to the curved types, and that 
wavy hair is usually, if not always, a 
heterozygous condition and not merely 
an intermediate stage that is recessive 
to a higher stage (curly) and dominant 
over a lower (straight). This was a 
Mendelian hypothesis. 

R. H. Post*® analyzing Day’s data 
found confirmation of Davenport’s re- 
sults. He recognized six types of hair- 
form: straight, low waves, deep waves, 
curly, frizzly and woolly. The progeny 
of the primary crosses all had uni- 
formly curly hair. The males were 
found to have far curlier hair than the 
females. This difference was greater 
than among the more Negroidal fami- 
lies, and was only slightly in evidence 
among the quadroons and still whiter 
fractions. Hooton comments: 


As far as our data carry us we may conclude 
that 4N males, 4N females and even $N 
females may exhibit the entire range of hair 
curvatures generally recognized, but that 
if Mrs. Day’s information is valid, dis- 
tinctively Negroid forms of hair, such as 
frizzly and woolly, do not appear unless 
there is at least 3 of Negro blood in the in- 
dividual. 


Peter Browne* in 1853 first de- 
scribed the racial differences in the 
shape of the cross sections of hair 
which have universally been accorded 
considerable approval. He divided 
mankind into three “species”: “the 
cylindrical piled,” represented by an 
Indian, “the oval piled,” represented 
by a white man and “the eccentri- 
cally-elliptical piled’’ represented by a 
Negro. Danforth, however, points 





30 C. B. Day, op. cit. 

® P. A. Browne, Trichologia Mammalium; or a 
Treatise on the Organization, Properties and Uses of 
Hair and Wool (1853). 

%2C. H. Danforth, ‘“‘Hair,’’ Am. Med. Assn. (Chi- 
cago), (1925). 


out that Browne’s classification has 
not proven adequate, for the cross- 
section form varies greatly within the 
same race and to some extent in the 
same person. 

The cause of the shape of the hair 
has not been determined. Danforth 
states that the most plausible explana- 
tion is that it is due to the shape and 
inclination of the hair follicle and that 
although the finding of Gothe, in 
1867, that the follicle of Negro hair 
is strongly curved or saber-shaped 
whereas that of peoples with other 
types of hair is straight, has been 
amply confirmed by subsequent work- 
ers. Opinion has been divided as to 
whether or not the shape of the follicle 
could account for the form of the hair. 

Distribution of Hair —Although man 
is by no means the most hairless of 
mammals, a reduced amount of hair 
is a characteristic human trait. Vari- 
ous authors (Davenport and Steg- 
gerda, Bean, Day) have stated that the 
American Negro is more glabrous 
than the white, but racial variation in 
the total number of hairs per unit area 
seems to have been determined for 
only two regions the face and the 
fingers.** 

Trotter,“ at Washington Univer- 
sity, studied the hairs per square inch 
on five selected areas of the faces of 
25 white and 11 Negro cadavera and 
945 white and 516 Negro clinical pa- 
tients. She found no racial differences 
in the actual number of hairs. But the 
average thickness of the facial hairs 
of the whites was greater than that of 


the Negroes and the hairs of the white 


% Ibid. i 

% Mildred Trotter, ‘‘A Study of Facial Hair in the 
White and Negro Races,” Wash. Univ. Studies. (Sel. 
Studies), 9: 273-89 (1922). 
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women slightly exceeded those of the 
Negro women in length. 

In man, hair is generally present on 
the basal segments of the fingers and 
invariably absent from all the ter- 
minal ones. The middle segment shows 
much variation with apparent familial 
and racial tendencies. Danforth,® in 
an examination of a very large series 
of whites, American Negroes, Japa- 
nese, and Indians, found that, ‘“‘the 
Indian, the Negro, and the Japanese, 
as races have gone farther towards 
freeing the mid-digital region of hair 
than has the white race, although cer- 
tain numbers of the latter race have 
reached a stage quite as advanced as 
that of any representative of the 
colored races.”” This tendency to de- 
pilation of the fingers and toes seems 
to be a common one running through 
all the higher Primates. 

Hair reduction may be of two types, 
an actual diminution in the number 
of follicles, and a deficiency of growth 
of the individual hairs. The two types 
have not been adequately studied but 
Danforth states that they may occur 
more or less independently in the 
white race but are associated in the 
Negro and Indian. 

Hair Weight—Bernstein and Robert- 
son®* took ten strands of hair from the 
center of the scalp of each of 100 male 
and 100 female Caucasoids, 20 male 
Mongoloids, and 20 male Negroids, 
all of college age. The samples were 
trimmed to five centimeter lengths, 
washed in ether and weighed on a 
sensitive balance. The mean weight 
for the Mongoloids was 4.95 mg., for 





.*C. H. Danforth, ‘Distribution of Hair on the 
ray in Man,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 4: 189-204 


pe * M. Bernstein, and S. Robertson, ‘‘Racial and 
Sexual Differences in Hair Weight,” Am. J. Phy. An- 
throp., 10: 379-86 (1927). 


the Negroids 2.7 mg. and for the male 
Caucasoids 3.1 mg. “There was very 
little overlapping between races.” 
Microscopie examination of the cross 
sections indicated the racial differ- 
ences in hair weight may be due to a 
difference in area of cross section and 
a difference in the quantity of pig- 
ment. The hair of the Negroids con- 
tained numerous large air bubbles not 
noted in the other groups. 

Sweat Glands. — Exocrine sweat 
glands arise from the free surface of 
the skin; the larger apocrine sweat 
glands take origin from hair follicles. 
Homma,*’ at Johns Hopkins, made a 
study of the apocrine sweat glands in 
skin samples taken from the armpit, 
middle of the breast, lower abdomen, 
mons veneris, and the region around 
the anus, of 12 white subjects and 10 
Negroes who appeared to have no 
white admixture. He found that the 
apocrine glands were three times more 
frequent in the Negroes than in the 
whites. The glands were never found 
in the white breasts but occurred oc- 
casionally in those of the Negroes. 
There was no difference in the fre- 
quency of iron in the glands of the two 
races. 

Glaser,** at the University of Cape 
Town, compared the distribution of 
the sweat glands without reference to 
type of gland in a Bantu Negro and a 
European. His work is mentioned be- 
cause of its interest although the sub- 
ject was not an American Negro. Skin 
samples from 29 arbitrarily chosen 
sites were studied and it was found 
that the regional distribution of the 
glands was the same in both races but 
and Hegee tine and Woman” lolnn Mapbana. Haws 
Bull., 38: 367-71 (1926). 


38S. Glaser, ‘Sweat Glands in the Negro and the 
European,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 18: 371-6 (1934). 
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the Negro showed a definite superi- 
ority in the number of glands present. 
The latter fact is supposed to be of 
value in the Negro’s better adaptation 
to tropical climate. 

Dermatoglyphics.—Wilder*® in 1904 
began the serious study of the con- 
figuration of the papillary lines of the 
palm and sole by means of prints. His 
American Negro series of 24 indi- 
viduals obtained largely from two in- 
stitutions in Providence, R.I., the 
Shelter for colored children, and the 
Home for Aged Colored Women was 
small. It is impossible to attempt with- 
out illustrations a satisfactory resume 
of Wilder’s findings but it will suffice 
to say that despite a wide variation 
in all groups he concluded that racial 
differences could be distinguished 
which he was able to express roughly 
by formulae, based on triradiate lines 
arising near the bases of the four 
digits. 

In 1913, Wilder*® obtained palm 
and sole impressions of 100 native 
Liberian soldiers. The study of these 
prints confirmed his previous Negro 
formula, and he described the minute 
findings in greater detail and with 
better illustrations. He stated that: 


In the Negro hands 52 per cent show the 
typical ‘‘Negro formula,” 7-5-5-3-5. The 
figures represent lines. In the white hands 
this appears in only 10 per cent. In the 
white hands 63 per cent show the formula 
11-9-7-2-5, a formula which may be called 
provisionally the “white formula.” In the 
Negro hands this appears in only 8 per 
cent. 


Cummins in 1930 reported a study 
of Wilder’s Liberian material with re- 
vised and amplified methods. He 


* H. H. Wilder, “Racial Differences in Palm and 
Sole Configuration,” Am. Anthrop., 6: 244-92 (1904). 
———, ‘Racial Differences in Palm and Sole Con- 
figuration” (II. Palm and Sole Prints of Liberian Na- 
tives), Am. Anthrop., US: 189-207 (1913). 
“ . Cummins, “Dermatoglyphics in Negroes of 
West Africa,’’ Am. I: Phy. Anthrop., 14: 9-21 (1930). 





again stated the Negro formula as 
7:5-5-—, and cited additional signifi- 
cant racial trends. The findings of 
Davenport and Steggerda in Jamaica 
have already been described. 

Nose.—The general features of the 
nasal form of the American Negro 
have been already discussed with the 
anthropometric studies. Bean*® de- 
scribes three forms of the nose in man 
to accord with his theory of bodily 
types. The Negro is represented by 
the meso-phylo-morph nose which is 
“massive, long and broad, not very 
high, with apparently depressed root 
due to overhanging brows and gla- 
bella: it has a straight bridge and 
nostrils that open downward and 
slightly forward.” 

Schultz,“ at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, made dissections of 8 adult 
white, 23 adult American Negro, and 
5 juvenile American Negro noses to 
determine the relation of the external 
nose to the bony nose and nasal car- 
tilages. He found that all the nasal 
cartilages showed racial differences in 
form. 

In the whites the nasal septum pro- 
jected horizontally from a well de- 
veloped bony nasal spine; in the 
Negroes, the septum bent upward im- 
mediately in front of a less well de- 
veloped nasal spine. The lateral nasal 
cartilages were quadrangular in the 
whites and triangular in the Negroes. 
In the Negroes the bilateral greater 
alar cartilages came into contact in 
the median line below the septum, but 
in the whites they were separated by 
the septum except in concave noses. 
The nasal cartilages were better de- 
Pe 5. 3 Reon. (iis). Forms of the Human Nose,” 

4 A. H. Schultz, ‘‘Relation of the External Nose to 


the Bony Nose and Nasal Cartilages in Whites and 
Negroes,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 1: 329-38 (1918). 
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veloped in the whites, and, this, the 
author considered to be a_ conse- 
quence of the greater prominence of 
the white nose which would entail 
more cartilaginous support and a 
greater prominence of the nasal sep- 
tum. 

External Ear.—Based on measure- 
ments of 200 ears of American Negro 
cadavera in New Orleans and 222 of 
Washington, D.C. Negroes, and an 
infinite number of observations of ears 
in various races, Bean“ announced 
racial differences in ear type to con- 
form with his universal bodily types 
the Hypermorph, the Mesomorph and 
the Hypomorph. He described the 
Negro ear as being smaller than the 
white and relatively shorter, less sym- 
metrical and more glabrous and cited 
numerous detailed points of differ- 
ence. The Negro ear is stated to repre- 
sent an advanced stage of regressive 
evolution. Most conspicuous of the re- 
gressive features is the in-rolling of the 
helix or margin of the ear. 

Confirmatory studies are not avail- 
able and it is difficult for one not 
intimately acquainted with Bean’s 
methods to classify a random sample 
of ears with his descriptions and illus- 
trations as criteria. 

Additional general observations on 
the facial appearance are mentioned 
by Day, Hrdlitka and Davenport. 

Bodily Types.—As a result of in- 


/ vestigations extending over nearly 


twenty years Bean has described in 
four papers® a classification of human 
races based on constitutional type. 


“R. B. Bean, “Some Characteristics of the Ex- 
ternal Ear of American Whites, American Indians 
American Negroes, Alaskan Esquimos, and Filipinos,’ 
Am. J. Anat., Lang 201- 25 (1915). 

“RB. The Two European Types," Am. J. 
Anat., 31: ‘359-71 (1923); ‘‘The Three Anatomic Types 
of Africa,” Am. J. Anat., 33: 105-18 (1924); “Types of 

an in the Yellow-Brown Race,” Am. J. Anat., 35: 
63-80 (1925); “Types of the Three Great Races of 

an,” Am. J. Anat., 37: 237-71 (1926). 


These studies represent an attempt to 
coordinate recent knowledge gained 
from experimental embryology, en- 
docrinology, and human ontogeny 
with information on certain prehis- 
toric human skeletal remains in a 
theory of human evolution. Similar 
theories have been suggested by 
others, notably Stockard“ and Keith*’ 
and the general concept is known as 
the hormone theory of evolution. Al- 
though Bean’s work deals only inci- 
dentally with the American Negro it 
is cited here because his conclusions 
contain physiological implications of 
significance to the Negro. 

Bean describes three constitutional 
types which have been indicated un- 
der different names by other authors. 
Bean’s types are: the Hypermorph or 
Linear type, characterized by meas- 
urable features which are long and 
relatively narrow; the Mesomorph or 
Bulky type, whose characters are 
large and relatively broad; and the 
Hypomorph or Round type, of per- 
sons who are usually fat and rounded 
and whose characters are short and 
broad. 

Using Hrdlitka’s classification of 
the races of man into white, yellow- 
brown, and black, Bean found in the 
white race only Hypermorphs and 
Mesomorphs; in the yellow-brown 
group, Hypermorphs, Mesomorphs 
and Hypomorphs, and in the Black 
group only Mesomorphs and Hypo- 
morphs, yet in an earlier publication 
he made frequent mention of Negro 
hyper-ontomorphs.** 


“C. R. Stockard, ‘‘Human tog iy Growth Re- 
actions,” Am. J. Anat., 31: 261-88 (192: 

47 Arthur Keith, “The Evolution of — Races 
in the Light of the Hormone Theory,” Johns Hopkins 
Hosp. Bull., 33: fe 195 (1922). 

Rd. B. Bean, ‘The Weights of Organs i in Relation 
Type, Race, ie. Stature and Age,” Anat. Rev., 11: 
526-8 (1917). 
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The Hypermorph is said to be a 
high thyroid type, the Hypomorph a 
low thyroid type and the Mesomorph 
intermediate. It is suggested that 
iodine intake associated with a high 
metabolic rate may have been a fac- 
tor in the evolution of the Hyper- 
morph because this type is found 
chiefly near the sea, realizing their 
most extreme characters about the 
Baltic and Mediterranean and in 
Britain. On the other hand, the Hy- 
pomorph, as represented by the Lapp, 
Negrillo, and Eskimo, are found in in- 
land localities living under extremely 
adverse environmental conditions. 

Development of the individual is 
said to be from the Hypomorph (in- 
fantile) stage through the Mesomorph 
(adolescent) to the final adult Hyper- 
morph stage. Thus the Negro is 
termed an adolescent form of man, 
and the yellow-brown infantile, while 
the Hypermorph white alone reaches 
the full expression of adult develop- 
ment. 

This would be significant were not 
Bean’s conclusions open to serious 
criticisms. In the first place, his pres- 
entations have been so abbreviated 
that dogmatic expression has been un- 
avoidable, and for this reason, doubt- 
less, evidence for many conclusions at 
variance with those of competent col- 
leagues has not been made available. 
Secondly, the definitions of his types 
are specific but by no means clear. It 
is stated that physiognomy was the 
chief basis for classification yet most 
of the discussion and all of the con- 
clusions are devoted to bodily build. 
Facts not in conformity with the 
theory are vaulted over too easily. 
For example, all Negroes who answer 
the description of the Hypermorph 


build are said to have white admix- 
ture, whether obviously or not. The 
long legs and short trunk of the Negro 
which are Hypermorph characters are 
explained as arrested adolescent char- 
acters, thus, ““The extremities grow 
faster than the torso almost to the 
age of puberty when the torso grows 
more rapidly than the extremities. At 
the beginning of the latter period the 
legs ure relatively longer and the torso 
relatively shorter than at any other 
time. This is the condition found in 
the adult of the Black race.” Still an- 
other objection is that when the Bean 
type standards are applied to various 
population standards by an _inde- 
pendent observer almost every in- 
dividual appears to be a “‘variant’’ of 
one sort or another. Bean himself ad- 
mits that the number and kinds of 
“Variants” are very great and that his 
investigations have only “scratched 
the surface.”” Our parting comment is 
that his studies are apparently an 
overenthusiastic and decidedly pre- 
mature attempt to synthesize facts 
from different fields of science into 
broad generalizations. 


MuvscLEs 


The passage from the considera- 
tion of external bodily features to that 
of the deeper structures leads directly 
to the dissecting room and the major 
portion of the findings discussed in 
the following pages is from studies on 
cadavera in the laboratories of West- 
ern Reserve University, Washington 
University and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The character of the popula- 
tion sample represented by the cada- 
vera of Western Reserve has already 
been indicated. 
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Concerning the Washington Uni- 
versity sample Terry*® writes: 


The American Negro material received by 
our department is derived from the poorer 
class of the native St. Louis population and 
from the numbers coming to the city from 
the South during the migration of the past 
ten or more years. I have no further infor- 
mation on birthplace than that the indi- 
viduals are native Americans. The age 
ranges between 16 years and extreme old 
age with a considerable proportion between 
20 and 40. 

While a specific statement of the 
demographic character of the Johns 
Hopkins cadavera is not available, the 
Baltimore sample is undoubtedly the 
result of the same social selective fac- 
tors as affect the other dissecting 
room population. 

Facial Musculature. — Practically 
the entire investigative career of 
Ernst Hiiber was devoted to exhaus- 
tive and painstaking researches upon 
the origin and evolution of the muscles 
of the face. His results are summa- 
rized in a small volume from which the 
quotations that follow are taken.*? 

Hiiber describes differences in the 
architecture of the facial musculature 
for six races. These differences be- 
come apparent, at least between Ne- 
gro and white, in fetal life. In the 
Negro type, as revealed by cadavera 
at Johns Hopkins during the period 
1921-31, the facial muscles are said 
to be less finely differentiated and 
more crudely constituted and ar- 
ranged than in the white. The mus- 
cles inserted around the mouth, most 
expressive of the features, are rep- 
resented as forming in the Negro 
a coarsely bundled undifferentiated 
mass, whereas in the white this mass 
is resolved into distinctly demarcated 





“ R. J. Terry, Personal Communication. (1934). 
80 Ernst Hiiber, Evolution of Facial Musculature and 
Facial Expression (1931). 


bands of singularly delicate construc- 


tion. 
As a result, explains Hiiber: 


In the responsive faces of whites we notice, 
especially in the upper region of the face and 
about the mouth, a great range of varied 
expressions with many modulations. The 
mouth, even when closed, may serve as an 
admirable index of character or mental 
state through a slightly increased tonus of 
its musculature. A slight muscle contrac- 
tion, induced through complex association 
of ideas, may produce a fine gentle smile. 
As the underlying thought passes by, the 
expression around the mouth previous to the 
smile is gradually restored; but if stronger 
stimuli are added to the first, these will 
effect a more marked smile, because ad- 
ditional muscle portions now begin to con- 
tract and those already contracted are in- 
tensified in their action... . 

For these fine modulations of expression 
in the face of the white the necessary ba- 
sis comprises a readily responsive neuro- 
mechanism, rather well differentiated, not 
too massive mimetic muscles and a not 
excessively thick, elastic skin. ... 

Could we expect to find equally fine mod- 
ulations of expression in the face of the 
Negro? The less differentiated, coarsely 
bundled mimetic musculature typical of 
the Negro and the greater thickness of the 
skin render this improbable. In fact there is 
a marked difference in facial expression 
compared with the white. But this is by no 
means due alone to the structural difference 
of the involved mimetic musculature and 
to the increased thickness of the skin but 
probably more to the difference in the func- 
tioning of the neuro-mechanism. Apparently 
nerve impulses that are less finely graded 
reach the respective mimetic muscle groups, 
thus setting them into sudden, strong con- 
traction which rather suggests more primi- 
tive muscle actions. The expression is char- 
acteristic. Through the strong ‘“‘labial trac- 
tors,’ especially through the undifferenti- 
ated zygomaticus muscle mass, the bulky 
lips are vigorously pulled upward and out- 
ward, so that the large white teeth show in 
vivid contrast to the dark face. Instead of 
a graded laugh typical of the white we no- 
tice the characteristic grinning of the Ne- 
gro. And through sounds, often simultane- 
ously uttered, which differ in tone of voice 
from those of the white, the Negro’s grin- 
ning becomes even more characteristic. 


It is at once obvious that Hiiber’s 
acquaintance with the range of facial 
expression in Negroes was quite 
limited. Innumerable portrait studies 
and even a certain vogue in art owe 
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their being to the mobile, plastic and 
sensitive qualities resident in the fa- 
cial expressions of the Negro. 
Observations on American Negro 
cadavera at Howard Univesity, in- 
dividuals of the same social ovigin as 
those in Baltimore, indicate that the 
pattern of facial musculature de- 
scribed by Hiiber as typical of the 
Negro does occur but it is not the rule 
even among subjects of marked Ne- 
groid external features. These obser- 
vations are being continued. Hiiber 
himself admits that in addition to 
his coarse Negro muscular patterns: 
“There were noticed also more ‘gracile’ 
types, with less strongly developed 
facial musculature and greater differ- 
entiation of the mid-face region. These 
were apparently more frequent among 
female bodies. The racial differences 
as described above were thus not con- 
stant throughout. Future investiga- 
tions on material of purer African 


strains may show whether this incon-, 


stancy of the author’s available ma- ~ 


terial of American Negroes was due 
to the admixture of white blood.” 

Mammalogists recognize that the 
female of a species usually reveals 
more generalized anatomical structure 
than the male where there are marked 
sexual differences. Hiiber’s findings of 
more ‘gracile’ muscular structure in 
the females, generally, would seem to 
point to a specialization of structure 
more pronounced in males, rather 
than a functionally inferior mecha- 
nism. 

There are no anatomical or neuro- 
logical facts which warrant the in- 
vidious though enthusiastic inferences 
on degree of cerebral development 
which Hiiber drew from his variable 
findings. 


Eye.—The peculiar appearance of 
the inner portion of the eyes of Asia- 
tics has directed attention to the so- 
called Monogoloid fold. Evans* de- 
scribes dissections of the muscles un- 
derlying this region in 6 cadavera at 
Long Island College Hospital, a Japa- 
nese, 2 Negroes, a Pole, a Cuban, and 
a Hebrew. Possibilities of racial dif- 
ferences are suggested but there are 
no illustrations to make clear what 
these might be and the series is obvi- 
ously too small to be conclusive. 

Arm.—In a study of muscular 
mechanics on 54 American Negro and 
51 white cadavera at the University 
of Maryland, the Jefferson Medical 
College, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Schultz®? found that the in- 
sertions on the humerus, the bone of 
the upper arm, of the pectoralis ma- 
jor and deltoid, two powerful muscles 
which join the arm to the chest, occu- 
pied similar positions in both races. 

Forearm.—Thompson, Batts and 
Danforth® in an examination of 1,201 
whites and 318 Negroes in St. Louis 
found that the palmaris longus, a 
slender muscle of the forearm of little 
functional importance, was absent in 
one or both arms of 19.5 per cent of 
males and 29.1 per cent of females in 
the whites and in 2.5 per cent of males 
and 7.6 per cent of females in the 
Negroes, a racial difference in fre- 
quency of absence of this muscle 
which they concluded could not be 
due to chance or error. Their family 


51 T. H. Evans, ‘Tendo Oculi and Pars Orbitalis in 

a Races,’ Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 8; 411-23 
1925). 

82 A. H. Schultz, “The Position of the Insertion of 
the Pectoralis Major and Deltoid Muscles on the 
Humerus of Man,” Am. J. Anat., 23: 155-73 (1918). 

53 J, W. Thompson, J. Batts, and C. H. Danforth, 
“Hereditary and Racial Variation in the Musculus 
a Longus,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 4: 205-18 

1921). 
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studies showed absence of the muscle 
to be a hereditary condition. 

Psoas Minor.—Seib* determined 
the incidence of the psoas minor mus- 
cle in 250 American white and 250 
American Negro cadavera at Wash- 
ington University. This muscle helps 
to bend the spine on the pelvis but it 
is small and of irregular occurrence. It 
was absent on one or both sides of 
64.2 per cent of Seib’s entire series. 
Absence was most frequent in the 
black race (66.6 per cent); next in the 
white race (57.1 per cent) and least, 
according to the literature in the yel- 
low race (49.9 per cent). \ 

Leg.—It has long been an observa- 
tion both of anthropologists and lay- 
men that the calves of Negroes are 
more slender and less bulky than those 
of whites. Because pronounced de- 
velopment of the calf muscles is spe- 
cifically a human characteristic asso- 
ciated with the upright posture, the 
structural differences responsible for 
the differences in external appearance 
of the calves in the two races have 
been investigated by several European 
workers with conflicting results. 

The prominence of the calf is pro- 
duced by a three headed muscle, the 
triceps surae, of which the superficial 
upper portion (the double-headed gas- 
trocnemius), is most conspicuous. Wil- 
liams et al.* studied the proportions 
of this muscle in dissections of 73 
male white and 59 male Negro cada- 
vera at Washington University and 
St. Louis University. They found 
that: 


The tendinous part of either of the two 
bellies of the gastrocnemius muscle forms 





4G, A. Seib, ‘‘The Incidence ? ithe Faas Minor 
eg (Abstr. ) Anat. Rec., 56: 86 (19: 
G. D. Williams G. E. Grim, J. 4 ‘Wim and T, 
F. Whayne ‘Calf Muscles in American Negroes,” 
Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 14: 45-58 (1930). 


a greater proportion of the total length of 
the muscle in American Negroes than in 
whites. Conversely, the muscle bellies of 
Negroes are, in proportion to the total 
muscle length, shorter than in whites. These 
facts explain at least in part the slimmer ap- 
pearance of the Negro calf as compared to 
the bulkier appearance of the calf in whites. 

. The racial difference in roportion of 
tendon to muscle is found to obtain whether 
the stature be short, medium, or tall. 


The Negro tibia or shin bone was 
found to be longer than the white in 
proportion to the total length of the 
gastrocnemius muscle and both tibia 
and fibula were thinner than in the 
white. 

Foot.—The architecture of the foot 
of man like that of the calf is char- 


’ acteristically human. Functionally sig- 


nificant racial differences, if they oc- 
cur, would be expected in the patterns 
of insertion of the principal muscles 
of the foot. Hallisy®* after careful dis- 
section of 145 pairs of feet of Western 
Reserve University cadavera, 93 white 
and 55 Negro, found no essential ra- 
cial differences in the mode of inser- 
tion and variations exhibited by the 
muscles on the inner border of the 
foot. 

Many studies of muscles and other 
soft parts by Continental authors re- 
late to Negroes who do not happen to 
be of American origin. Because such 
data are useful for comparative pur- 
poses the reader will find Loth’s*’ 
volume on the anthropology of the 
soft parts an excellent reference. The 
reader will also find Todd’s review** 
of this work of much value. 


INTERNAL ORGANS 


The viscera have not been exten- 
sively studied for evidence of racial 


66 Hallisy, J. E. C. ‘““The Muscular Mor at ay in the 
Human Foot: A Quantitative Study,” . J, Anat., 
45: 411-42 (1930). 

57 Edward Loth, Anthropologie des Parties Molles. 
Paris: Masson et cie. (1931). 
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differences. Those observations which 
exist are concerned chiefly with the 
weights of organs and have been com- 
piled by one investigator, Bean.*® His 
data were selected, with great care to 
exclude the abnormal from a large 
series of necropsy records at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, the Charity Hos- 
pital in New Orleans, the Touro In- 
firmary in New Orleans, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital. The con- 
clusion was that: ‘There is not much 
difference in organ weight (liver, 
heart, kidneys, spleen) between the 
white and the colored except for the 
spleen. The spleen of the American 
Negro is smaller than that of the Amer- 
ican white, and the difference varies 
from 8 to 25 per cent.”” Comparing the 
organ weights according to his classifi- 
cation of bodily types, Bean found 
that the Hypomorphs and Meso- 
morphs had large organs and the Hy- 
permorphs small organs, and that the 
differences between the types was 
greater than racial differences found. 

The foramen ovale of the heart is an 
aperture which exists during fetal life 
between the two septa which form a 
partition between the two atrial cham- 
bers of the heart. Usually the opening 
is obliterated at nine months after 
birth but reduced in size it may re- 
main patent to adult life. Seib® found 
a frequency of patent foramen of 23.1 
per cent in 2,648 recorded observa- 


58 T, Wingate Todd, ‘“‘Book Review: Anthropologie 
des Parties Molles, by Edward Loth,”’ Anat, Rec., 51: 
219-22 (1931). 

* R. B. Bean, “The Weights of Organs in Relation 

to pte Race, Sex, Stature and Age,” Anat. Rec., 11: 
326-8 (1917); ‘‘Some Racial Characteristics of the 
Spleen Weight in Man,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 2: 
—9 (1919); “Some Racial Characteristics of the Liver 
Weight in Man,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 2: 167-73 
(1919); “Some Racial Characteristics of the Weight of 
the Heart and Kid neys,”” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 2: 
265-74 (1919); Py wy Study of betas of Vital 
Organs in Man,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 9: 293-319 


6G. A. Seib, “Incidence of the Patent Foramen 
Ovale Cordis in American White and American Negro 
Cadavers,” (Abstr.), Anat. Rec., 58: 86 (1934). 


tions. He found no racial differences 
in its occurrence in 250 American 
white and 250 American Negro cada- 
vera at Washington University. 


Boop VESSELS 

One of the types of investigation 
which may be pursued with greatest 
facility in the dissecting room is the 
study of variations in patterns of 
branching exhibited by the blood ves- 
sels. Consequently, the patterns of 
branching of the principal arteries and 
the largest veins in Negroes and 
whites has been reported upon by 
several institutions. In the discussion 
no attempt can be made to elucidate 
the various vessels cited but readers 
who have enjoyed biological training 
will be familiar with most of them. 

Aortic Arch.—Williams et al. found 
on examination of 80 white and 70 
Negro cadavera at Washington Uni- 
versity and St. Louis University that 
a common origin of the innominate 
and left common carotid arteries from 
the aortic arch was 2.6 more frequent 
in the Negroes than in the whites. 
This is in accord with Keith’s state- 
ment on Negroid races in 1895 but not 
with those of DeGaris’ 78 American 
Negro cadavera. 

Subclavian Artery.—Bean,” in a 
study of the subclavian artery in 90 
Negro and 24 white cadavera at 
Johns Hopkins noted an uncommonly 
large number of anomalies and varia- 
tions, which he suggests may be ex- 
plained as hybrid variability. We are 
not told what percentage of variations 
would be common. 

81 G, D. Williams, H. M. Aff, Schmeckebier, H. Ww. 
Edmonds, E. G. Graul, “Variations in the Arrange- 
—— Retsinn tomes Soe Avetie Aa 


62 R. Bean, “A Composite Study of the Be Seb 
(i905). mia in Man,’ m. J. Anat., 4: 
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DeGaris® encountered variations in 
the origin of the subclavian artery in 
2.8 per cent of 52 whites at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and in 9.3 per 
cent of 87 Negroes at the same insti- 
tution and at the University of Mis- 
sissippi. On the same series this au- 
thor established two normal pat- 
terns of branching of the subclavian 
artery, A and B, in relation to the 
thyreocervical trunk or its compo- 
nents. Pattern A had a slightly higher 
incidence in the whites and pattern B 
occurred more frequently in the Ne- 
groes. Variations from the two nor- 
mal patterns numbered 42 in the 
whites and 131 in the Negroes, the in- 
cidence in the Negro being nearly 
twice that in the white. 

Azillary Artery —On the subjects 
used in the study just mentioned plus 
an additional number of cadavera at 
Jefferson Medical College and Johns 
Hopkins, to bring the total of Negroes 
to 127 and of whites to 129, DeGaris 
and Swartley® made a study of the 
branching of the axillary artery. They 
found two normal patterns A and B. 
Pattern A, with the more clumped 
branching, was the prevailing pattern 
in the Negroes (429.1 per 1,000) and 
Pattern B, with the more disparate 
branching the prevailing pattern in 
the whites (507.7 per 1,000). Varia- 
tions from the normal patterns had a 
higher incidence in the Negro, 480.4 
per 1,000, as compared with 267.7 per 
1,000 in the whites. The authors con- 
clude that there is no justification for 





*C, F. DeGaris, “Modes of Origin of the Sub- 
clavian Artery in Whites and Negroes, with Report of a 
Case of Anomalous Right Subclavian Artery,’’ Anat. 
Rec., 26: 235 (1923). 

“ —__., ‘Patterns of Branching of the Subclavian 
Artery in White and Negro Stocks,’ Am. J. Phy. 
Anthrop., 7: 95-107 (1924). 

 DeGaris, C. F., and Swartley, W. B., “The Axil- 
lary Artery in White and Negro Stocks,” Am. J. Anat., 
41: 353-98 (1928). 


assigning different norms to the two 
races, but there is unqualifiedly more 
diversity of pattern in the Negroes. 

Trotter et al. describe their find- 
ings on 103 Negro and 99 white cada- 
vera at Washington University. They 
found that ‘‘no variation occurred fre- 
quently enough to justify the sugges- 
tion of a different ‘normal’ (from that 
of the texts) or of a ‘second’ normal 
arrangement, with possible exception 
of the arrangement .. . in the Negro- 
female group.” In 43 per cent of the 
latter series the arrangement differed 
from the normal in that the anterior 
and posterior humeral circumflexes 
came from the axillary artery by a 
common trunk. In the male series no 
racial difference was found ‘‘the ‘nor- 
mal’ arrangement being present in ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of both races.” 
These findings do not agree with those 
of DeGaris and Swartley. 

Deep Brachial Artery.—Charles et 
al.*’ at Washington University studied 
the types of origin of the deep brachial 
artery in 75 American Negro males 
and 75 American white males. Their 
Type I, the “normal’’ of the texts, in 
which the deep brachial arises from 
the brachial by a single trunk, oc- 
curred in 55 per cent of the series. 
Definite differences did not exist be- 
tween the two sides of the same race, 
but the right side was slightly more 
variable in the white group and the 
left side in the Negro group. This dif- 
ference is probably a chance one which 
will disappear when larger series be- 
come available. 


6M. Trotter, J. Henderson, H. Gass, R. Brua, 
Weismann, H. Agress, G. Curtis, and E. Westbrook, 
“The Origins of Branches of the Axillary Artery in 
Whites and in American Negroes,” Anat. Rec., 46: 133- 
37 (1930). 

87 C, M, Charles, L. Penn, H. Holden, R. Miller, 
and E. Alvis, ‘The Origin of the Deep Brachial Artery 
in American White and American Negro Males,” 
Anat. Rec., 50: 299-302 (1931). 
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Femoral Artery—At Washington 
University Williams et al.** compared 
the patterns of origin of the deep and 
circumflex femoral group of arteries, 
on the right side of 55, and the left 
side of 52, male white cadavera; and 
the right side of 29, and the left side 
of 30, Negro males. They found no 
racial differences which they felt were 
more than suggestive. The text-book 
“normal” variety of origin occurred 
with 10 per cent greater frequency in 
the Negroes. 

Superficial Anticubital Veins.—The 
readily accessible superficial veins in 
front of the elbow are employed for 
many clinical purposes. The greater 
variability in the arrangement of 
these veins has long been recognized. 
In 62 male American Negro and 
60 male American white cadavera 
at Washington University, Charles*® 
studied the patterns of these veins. He 
described five principal types of ar- 
rangement. These that are commonly 
described in the textbooks occurred 
in 70 per cent of the entire series. The 
arrangement Type IV was more fre- 
quent in the Negroes and Type III in 
the whites. In view of the marked pre- 
dominance of the “normal” type in 
both races, this difference is hardly 
significant. 

Azygos System of Veins.—This ve- 
nous complex drains the walls of the 
torso. Seib7? at Washington Univer- 
sity divided the thoracic azygos pat- 
terns found in 100 American Negro 
and 100 American white cadavera into 

68 G. Williams, R. Sindelar, J. Peart, N. Martin 
a CD NE pty 
273-9 (1930). 
ficial Veins of the Arbital Fas tn keene Wena 
American Negro Males,’’ Anat. Rec., 54: 9-14 (1932). 

7G. A. Seib, ‘The Azygos System of Veins in 
American Whites and American Negroes,”’ ay meg a 


Observations on the Inferior Caval System,’’ Am. J. 
Phy. Anthrop., (In press) (1934). 





three groups of types: double column, 
transitional, and single column. The 
single column type was significantly 
predominant in the Negroes and the 
double column type significantly pre- 
dominant in the whites. The author's 
figures and evaluation of his findings 
are not available at this writing. 

Circumflex Veins of the Thigh.—The 
mode of termination of the circumflex 
veins of the thigh exhibits consider- 
able variation. Charles et al.” studied, 
at Washington University, arrange- 
ments in 53 white males, right side; 
52 white males, left side; and 30 
Negro males, right and left sides. They 
found that again the text-book “nor- 
mal” was the type of most frequent 
occurrence and that the Negro ap- 
peared to be slightly less variable than 
the white in the mode of termination 
of the circumflex veins. The authors 
caution that their conclusions are only 
tentative. 


BRAIN AND NERVES 


Absolute demonstration of quanita- 
tive racial differences in cerebral 
structures whose function is precisely 
known would swiftly end all contro- 
versy about the mental potentialities 
of the brains of various peoples and 
individuals. The fact is, however, that 
anatomical structure and mental proc- 
esses have by no means been corre- 
lated to a satisfactory degree, so that 
the demonstration of an anatomical 
difference carries only limited func- 
tional implications. In addition, the 
soft plastic character of the brain and 
the changes which it undergoes in 
preservatives make it frequently diffi- 
cult for the original form and dimen- 

1 C, M. Charles, ‘On the Termination of the Cir- 


Cumflex Veins of the Thigh,” Anat. Rec., 46: 125-32 
(1930) 
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sions of the organ to be determined. 
Again, the range and character of 
variation in large series of brains from 
many selected groups should be avail- 
able for comparison. Too few such 
series exist. 

It is apparent that the detection and 
and interpretation of significant dif- 
ferences between different types of 
men is a problem for the expert neuro- 
anatomist, so great are the possibili- 
ties for error in objective determina- 
tions and for introduction of the sub- 
jective quality in interpretations. 
When in 1906 Bean” described racial 
differences between the brains of Ne- 
groes and whites which he had found 
after examination of 103 specimens 
from American Negroes and 49 speci- 
mens from whites, most of which were 
in the Anatomical Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, he had had 
by his own statement (p. 410) little 
previous experience in handling brains. 
The frequent interpolation of state- 
ments of the invidious connotation 
such as the following, ‘“Type IV. This 
represents the tall, fair-skinned Negro 
(or mulatto), of the enterprising na- 
ture, but the most dangerous of all 
characters to human society. Rape 
and murder attach themselves here,” 
indicate very clearly that the sub- 
jective element had been very strongly 
projected into the author’s interpreta- 
tions. It occasions no surprise, there- 
fore, when it is noted that dissatisfac- 
tion with Bean’s results prompted 
Mall,”* under whose direction Bean’s 
study was made, to make his own in- 
vestigation. Mall’s own report has 
made of Bean’s study a now classic 





. *R. B. Bean, “Some Racial Peculiarities of the 
Negro Brain,’” Am. J. Anat., 5: 353-415 (1906). 
3F, P. Mall, “On Several Anatomical Characters 
of the Human Brain, Said to Vary According to Race 
and Sex,” Am. J. Anat., 9: 1-32 (1909). 


example of the discreditable results 
that accrue from attitude biased in 
scientific study. 

In a later study Bean” reports on 
differences found in the temporal lobe 
of the brain between American Ne- 
groes and whites. In this paper no 
mention is made of Mall’s criticisms. 

The gist of Bean’s findings is that 
the Negro brain is smaller than the 
white, especially the frontal and tem- 
poral lobes and also the fore part of 
the corpus callosum, the great associa- 
tion tract whose fibers connect the 
two hemispheres. The implications of 
these findings are almost fantastically 
elaborated. 

Mall pointed out technical, instru- 
mental and personal sources of error 
in Bean’s work as well as contradic- 
tory results. Using the racial criteria 
of Bean and others Mall and his as- 
sociates were unable to satisfactorily 
identify race in mixed assortments of 
brains. Mall concluded his report as 
follows: 


In this study of several anatomical char- 
acters said to vary according to race and 
sex, the evidence advanced has been tested 
and found wanting. It is found, however, 
that portions of the brain vary greatly in 
different brains and that a very large num- 
ber of records must be obtained before the 
norm will be found. For the present the 
crudeness of our method will not permit us 
to determine anatomical characters due to 
race, sex or genius and which if they exist, 
are completely masked by the large num- 
ber of marked individual variations. The 
study has been still further complicated by 
the personal equation of the investigator. 
Arguments for difference due to race, sex 
and genius will henceforward need to be 
based upon new data, really scientifically 
treated and not on the older statements. 


Poyntner and Keegan™ reported 
from the University of Nebraska, a 


™ R. B. Bean, “A Racial Peculiarity in the Pole of 
the Temporal Lobe of the Negro Brain,” Anat. Rec., 
8: 479-92 (1914). 
78 C. W. M. Poyntner, and J. J. Keegan, ‘‘A Study 
“ the American Negro,” J. Comp. Neur., 25: 183-202 
1915). 
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study of 13 male, 3 female adult brains 
and 1 fetal brain from American Ne- 
gro cadavera who presented very 
marked Negroid features. They noted, 
‘“‘A general characteristic of the Negro 
brain which has been remarked by a 
number of observers, is the prominent 
parietal lobe in contrast to the ‘ill 
filled’ frontal region.”’ They concluded 
that: 

There is an essential difference between the 
Negro and the Caucasian brain. This con- 
sists in a fairly constant variation of the 
Negro brain from animaginary average type 
of fissuration obtained by a study of a large 
number of Caucasian brains. But the Negro 
type thus established lies within the limits 
of individual variation for the Caucasian, 
hence it is not possible to establish a single 
morphological feature which can be claimed 
as absolutely characteristic. 

After additional years of experience 

Poyntner” wrote in 1917: 
When we take into consideration all of the 
relative characteristics of the Negro brain, 
we may conclude that, while it does not 
necessarily suggest a closer relation to the 
apes, it is not as highly developed as that of 
other races observed and is consequently 
inferior to them. 

Mall’s criticisms and those of 
Wilder” apply equally to Bean’s and 
Poyntner’s work. Although Mall wrote 
in 1909, the “arguments” based on 
new data have not yet appeared. 
However, Kappers’* of Amsterdam, 
writing in 1929, presented a summary 
of the scant existent data on the an- 
thropology of the brain in which 
Bean’s results were stated rather fully 
although other citation shows that 
the author was familiar with Mall’s 
work also. 

Shortly, it will be seen that recent 
knowledge of the forms of cranial pat- 


76, ‘‘Some Conclusions based on Studies in 
Cc erebral Anthropology,” Am. Anthrop., 19: 
(1900 7B. Wilder, The Brain of the "American Negro 
). 


78C. U. Kappers, Ariens, The Evolution of the 
Nervous System in Invertebrates, Vertebrates and Man. 
Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, pp. 198-302 (1929). 


terns of growth provide a new ap- 
proach to the study of the brain itself 
which may help to clarify the prob- 
lems presented by differences and 
variation in adult brains. 

Phrenic Nerve-—Schureman” stud- 
ied the origin, course, and relations of 
the phrenic and accessory phrenic 
nerves in 75 male American white and 
75 male American Negro cadavera at 
Washington University. The phrenic 
nerve supplies the diaphragm, the 
principal muscle of respiration. An 
accessory phrenic nerve was present 
in 36.6 per cent of the sides of the 
body examined by Schureman. He 
found no significant differences be- 
tween the races. 

Brachial Plecus.—The nerves which 
supply the upper limb arise from a 
complex network which lies beneath 
the collar bone formed by nerves from 
the spinal cord. Over a fifteen year 
period, first at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and later at Cornell University, 
Kerr®® collected well validated records 
of the patterns formed by this plexus 
on 90 American Negro and 85 white 
cadavera. On the basis of the number 
and amount of cervical spinal nerves 
entering the plexuses at their upper 
border the plexuses were divided into 
three groups. Kerr stated that, “ 
far as this investigation has been 
earried, it does not show that sex, 
color or side of the body has any in- 
fluence whatever in determining the 
group of plexus.” Assymetry of the 
plexuses on the two sides of the body 
occurred most often in white males, 
least often in colored males, and more 

79 O. P, Schureman, ‘‘On the Phrenic and Accessory 
Phrenic Nerves in American Whites and American 
Negroes,” (Abstr. ) Anat. Rec., 58: 86 (1934). 

0 A. T. Kerr, ‘The Brachial Plexus of Nerves in 


rng the Variations in its Formation and Branches,” 
m.J. Anat., 23: 285-395 (1918). 
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often among colored than white fe- 
males. This indicates absence of 
significant racial difference. 

Lumbo-Sacral Plecus.—Bardeenand 
Elting*' in a statistical study of 
records of a large series of dissections 
of white and Negro cadavera at Johns 
Hopkins noted that race seemed to 
play no marked part in the number or 
kind of variations found in the lumbo- 
sacral plexus from which pass the 
nerves to the lower limb and crotch. 

Sciatic Nerve-—The sciatic nerve is 
the largest nerve in the body. It sup- 
plies the muscles on the back of the 
lower limb. It is composed of two main 
divisions which usually separate in 
the lower third of the thigh, but the 
point of separation varies consider- 
ably. Bardeen and Elting found that 
sex, race, side of body and skeletal 
conditions had no intimate associa- 
tion with the natural separation of the 
sciatic nerve. In from 10 to 20 per 
cent of cases this nerve or a portion of 
it pierces the piriformis muscle. 
Trotter,®? on 117 white and 114 Negro 
cadavera at Washington University, 
determined that variations from the 
usual relationship of the sciatic nerve 
to the piriformis muscle occurred 
with about 5 per cent greater fre- 
quency in white males than in Negro 
males. 

Cross-Section Area.—There is close 
relation between the area of a nerve 
root and its contained fibers. Todd, 
McGaw and Kuensel** measured the 
cross-sectional area of the brachial 
Stud C. R. Bardeen, and A. W. Elting, “A Statistical 
Study of the Variations in the Formation and Position 
inne Plexus in Man,’ Anat. Anz., 19: 
_ Mildred Trotter, “‘The Relation of the Sciatic 
Nerve to the Piriformis M uscle in American Whites and 
egroes,” Anat. Rec., 52: 321-3 (1932). : 

T. W. Todd, W. H. McGaw, W. M. Kuenzel, 
Measurements of the Brachial and Lumbo-Sacral 


Taxnens in Man,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 8: 281-91 
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(upper limb) and lumbo-sacral (lower- 
limb) plexuses of 24 white and 7 
Negro cadavera at Western Reserve 
University. A larger series was not 
studied because it had become ap- 
parent that the technical difficulties 
of the method rendered it unsuitable 
for routine use. The data obtained 
revealed no racial differences. 

Ide* made a study of the cross 
sectional area of sets of nerves from 21 
white and 29 Negro male cadavera 
and 16 white and 14 Negro female 
cadavera from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The nerves used were the 
median, sections from the middle of 
the upper arm, and the sciatic, sec- 
tions from the upper third of the 
thigh. He reported that measurements 
of the entire cross-sectional area, the 
number of fasciculi, the area of the 
fasciculi, and the area of the largest 
fibers all gave higher values for the 
Negro male than for the white male 
and for the Negro female than for the 
white female. This implied a more 
rapid rate of nerve impulse in the 
Negro. The difference between the 
sexes in the whites was greater than 
in the Negroes. The smallness of the 
size and the number of correctional 
factors which had to be applied to the 
data make it doubtful if these valu- 
able findings may be accepted as 
final. 

SKELETON 

Because of the physical character 
of bones it has been possible to subject 
the skeleton to more thorough and 


complete examination than most other 


& Hiro Ide, ‘‘On Several Characters Shown by the 
Cross Sections of the Median and Sciatic Nerves of 
Human Males According to Race,"’ J. Comp. Neur., 
51: 457-88 (1930); , “On Several Characters 
Shown by the Cross Sections of the Median and Sciatic 
Nerves on Human Females and a Comparison of these 
with the Corresponding Observations on the Male 
Nerves from Whites and Negroes,’ J. Comp. Neur., 
51: 489-521 (1930). 
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parts of the body. Consequently 
many anthropological treatises relate 
to the bones. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (800 complete skeletons) and 
Washington University (550 complete 
skeletons) house the only two skeleton 
collections of American Negro mate- 
rial of significant size yet assembled 
and it is upon these collections that 
most skeletal studies of the American 
Negro have been made. 
Skull 

Cranial Capacity —In his well- 
known exhaustive monograph on 
cranial capacity Todd*® published in 
1923 the mean cranial capacities as 
determined by the water method 
of 167 male and 31 female white 
cadavera and 87 male and 17 female 
Negro cadavera. He commented: 


Cranial capacity in the Reserve material is 
unexpectedly low. The averages are the fol- 
lowing: male White 1391cc.; female White 
1232cc.; male Negro 1350cc.; female Negro 
1221cc. The sociological factors at work are 
probably responsible for these figures but 
there is reason to believe that entirely dif- 
ferent sociological influences are affecting 
the White and Negro groups. 


Todd compared his American Negro 
means with those of two series of 


African crania, Batetela and Gaboon. 
The means of his groups fell between 


clusion that, “our series is fairly 
representative of the population at 
large, and that contact with the White 
man, and even the formation of hy- 
brid material, over three hundred 
years has not in the slightest obscured 
the plainly Negro characters.” 

It was always apparent to Todd, 
however, that the low head height 
was the dimension chiefly responsible 
for the small cranial capacity of both 
his white and Negro cadavera. When 
Herskovits® later proved his sample 
representative of the American Negro 
as a whole, and this large sample had 
a high mean height and a large 
cranial capacity (1603 cc.) as cal- 
culated roughly by Hrdlitka’s ap- 
proximate method (head length— 
breadth—height—height—3), the ef- 
fect of social selection became more 
obvious. Meanwhile, Todd had ob- 
tained evidence that in years of de- 
pression the cranial capavity of the 
cadavera showed an increase, indicat- 
ing a better class of individual, so 
in 1928 after additional investigation 
he stated specifically that low head 
height in his white and Negro samples, 
appeared to be a “corollary of social 
status.” 

Racial Features.—Hrdlitka*’ in his 


those of the two African series, and, / catalogue of the United States Na- 


coincided with the values which Pear- 
son in 1912 had predicted as probable 
for the Negro. These circumstances 
coupled with the fact that the social 
selective factors operative for the 
Negro cadavera seemed to differ from 
those for the white cadavera in being, 
“less of crime and moral obliquity 
than of misfortune and hereditary 
disadvantages,”’ led Todd to the con- 


85 T. W. Todd, ‘‘Cranial Capacity and Linear Di- 
mensions in White and Negro,”’ Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 
6: 97-194 (1923). 





tional Museum crania presented meas- 
urements of 56 “full blood” American 
Negro skulls and 122 Negro skulls for 
West, East, and South Africa. He 
commented that the data showed two 
outstanding results. ‘‘One is the close 
relation of the Negro skulls from 


widely separated parts of Africa. The 


8M. J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry of the 
American Negro. New York (1930). So 

87 A, Hrdlitka, ‘‘Catalogue of Human Crania in the 
United States National Museum Collections: Aus- 
tralians, Tasmanians, South African Bushmen, Hot- 
tentate ‘and Negro,” Proc., U.S. Nat'l. Mus., 71: 1-140 
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second is the practical identity to this 
day of the American with the African 
Negroes.” He stated also that, ‘All 
through the material is charterized 
by a poor development in the males 
of the external sex characters of the 
skull, particularly supraorbital ridges. 
_.. Tendency to premature occlusion 
of the sagittal suture and consequent 
cranial deformation, especially scapho- 
cephaly, necessitating the elimination 
of the specimen from anthropometric 
work is met with in all the groups, but 
is much more common in the Amer- 
ican than in the African Negro.” 

The series of American Negro skulls 
is so small that a pronouncement on 
the incidence of premature union of 
the sagittal suture seems unwarranted. 
Todd in his careful study of suture 
closure records no finding resembling 
Hrdlitka’s. Todd shows that suture 
closure occurs as a definite stage of 
development. The sutures of the vault 
of the skull, the sagittal, coronal and 
lambdoid, tend to close together. A 
general tendency to acceleration of 
development which may be detected 
in the character of the symphysial 
face of the pubic bone, may be mani- 
fest in the skull as premature suture 
union. When this occurs it usually 
does so by the age of seven years 
according to Bolk.** Retardation of 
suture union is as common a phenom- 
enon as acceleration. None of the 
skulls white or Negro, discarded by 
Todd* from his series for age stand- 
ards because of precocious union, 
exhibit closure of the sagittal suture 
alone. 

8 L. Bolk, ‘On the Premature Obliteration of 
ant Human Skull,” Am. J. Anat., 17: 495- 

8°T, W. Todd, and D. W. Lyon, “Endocranial 


Suture Closure: Its Progress and Age Relations,” 
aay I-IV) Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 7: & 8: (1924, 





Todd and Tracy® set out to find a 
means to express quantitatively and 
to analyze with greater precision 
those features which mark off the 
Negro from the white and thus obtain 
a clearer idea of the effect of hybrid- 
ization between the white and colored 
peoples of America. They soon dis- 
covered that, “features characteristic 
of sex and others which are related 
more properly to growth of the skull 
confuse the issue. It therefore became 
necessary to distinguish very carefully 
between the features which indicate 
growth and those which characterise 
racial origin. This, however, is easier 
in theory than in practice and ulti- 
mately it was decided to consider 
growth and race as different aspects 
of the same problem.” The final 
decision represents a new and promis- 
ing method for anthropologists. It 
was the logical results of the accumu- 
lated findings of many investigators 
of the physical problems of race. 

The forehead and lateral contour of 
the cranium were the regions found 
best adapted for study. The brow 
ridges or eminences above the eyes 
were found to present a key feature to 
cranial architecture. With smooth or 
undulating brow ridges were associ- 
ated eye sockets with sharp margins, 
rounded glabellae, plain junction be- 
tween the bones of the forehead and 
nose, and wide inter-orbital distance. 
This was called the U-type skull and 
given the formula USRPW to signify 
the characters just mentioned. When, 
however, the brow ridges formed 
prominent eminences or mesas they 
tended to be associated with eye 
sockets with blunt margins, depressed 

90 T, Wingate Todd, and G. Tracy, “Racial Feature 


in the American Negro Cranium,’ Am. J. Phy. An 
throp., 15: 53-110 (1930). 
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glabellae, beetling junction between 
forehead and nasal bones and narrow 
inter-orbital distance. This was called 
the M-Type skull and designated by 
the formula MBDBN to denote its 
characteristic features. 

In the U-skull the highest point of 
the vault or vertex lies in front of the 
vertical plane through the ear holes 
(auricular point, Frankfort plane). 
In the M-type of skull the vertex 
tends to lie behind the auricular point. 
The U-skull is thus the type with 
smooth bulbous forehead and the M- 
type presents the ridged forehead 
with more marked slope. Intermediate 
or “Mixed” formsalsooccur. Although, 
“there are no absolutely discriminat- 
ing traits inheritable in full value to 
distinguish Negro from White,” a 
series of white skulls will be richest in 
M-type features and a series of Negro 
skulls richest in those of the U-type. 

Todd and Tracy compared the 
incidence of U, M, and Mixed type 
skulls in the Von Luschan collection of 
277 West, East and, South African 
skulls, 398 American Negro skulls in 
the Western Reserve and Parsons 
series of 65 Anglo-Saxon skulls, a more 
homogeneous series of whites than 
would be found in this country. M- 
type Negroes fell into a position inter- 
mediate between the U-type Negroes 
and the whites and established a well 
graded series from the rounded fore- 
head of the U-type Negroes to the pre- 
dominately angular one of the whites. 
In the white series there were found 
84 per cent M-skulls and 16 per cent 
U-skulls; in the American Negro 
series the corresponding figures are 
66 per cent and 34 per cent, respec- 
tively, and in the West African series, 
the M-skulls are 33 per cent and the 





U-skulls 67 per cent. The position of 
the American Negro series would seem 
to tempt genetic inferences but be- 
cause “no feature can be used as an 
unequivocal indicator of Stock and 
what we may call typical Negro and 
White skulls are merely individual 
specimens at the extreme ends of the 
range,” the authors limit their con- 
clusion to the statement that, ‘“homo- 
geneity is more marked among the U- 
type Negroes of Africa than among 
the corresponding American Negro 
material.” 

The cranial features analyzed in 
this study thus indicate the inter- 
mediate character of the American 
Negro material between white and 
African groups and demonstrate ‘‘the 
futility of hoping to obtain a graded 
expression of hybridization from the 
study of individuals.” 

Since U-type and M-type skulls 
each presented characteristic lateral 
silhouettes comparable distinctions 
were sought in the individual cranial 
bones, through superposition of ortho- 
diagraphic tracings. It was found that 
the lateral contour of the skull is 
relatively stable in U-type Negroes 
and short-headed whites, because in- 
dividual differences are provided for 
in relative breadth in whites and in 
backward prolongation of the occiput 
in Negroes. On the other hand M- 
type Negroes and long-headed whites 
the lateral contour is very variable 
because in these types individual 
differences find expression in the con- 
tour of the vertex. Here we have for 
the first time differences in cranial 
architectural pattern which have 
hitherto been expressible in subjective 
terms, definitely established by the 
orthodiagraphic craniostat. 
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Todd and Tracy compared mean 
values of the bodily dimensions of 11 
U-type individuals and 12 M-type 
individuals in his American Negro 
series, with those of the white and 
Negro standards in his original dimen- 
sional study, in a further effort to 
detect effects of hybridization. It 
might be expected that the M-type 
Negroes would show a general tend- 
ency toward the means of the white 
series. Only four traits showed such a 
trend, external antero-posterior pelvic 
diameter, ear breadth and height and 
skin pigmentation. This finding con- 
firmed Todd’s earlier statement on 
“entrenched” traits by indicating, ‘a 
segregation of features into those 
relatively stable and those readily 
modified by hybridization.” 

In order to detect variations in 
contour which might be due to inter- 
ruptions in growth a series of 20 young 
Negro skulls was studied by the super- 
position of orthodiagraphic tracings 
and the general cranial growth pattern 
determined. These growth patterns 
for both Negroes and whites have 
since been greatly amplified by metic- 
ulous studies on large series of the 
living.*! 

Craniometry.—A large number of 
craniometric studies have been made 
upon the collections of the Hamann 
Museum and the United States Na- 
tional Museum by Cameron.” These 
have been concerned chiefly with 
various indices in different races and 
have the value which attaches to 
such indices. Conspicuous external 
racial differences such as the short 
wide nose of the Negro were con- 





*T. Wingate Todd (Unpublished Studies of the 
Brosh Foundation). 

see: list of studies in ‘‘Selected Bibli hy” 

at the end of this volume.) ; ” eteaianinneed 


firmed on the skull of the American 
Negro. 

Cameron found that in the Amer- 
ican Negro the total length of the base 
of the skull in front of the opening 
through which the spinal cord passes 
is about 1 mm. greater than in the 
white. This portion of the skull is 
occupied chiefly by two depressions, 
the anterior and middle cranial fossae, 
in which rest the frontal and temporal 
lobes of the brain respectively. An- 
other depression, the sella turcica, 
contains the pituitary gland and is 
situated in the mid-line between the 
anterior and middle fossae of the 
skull. Measurement of the distance 
from the front of the skull to the 
anterior boundary of the sella showed 
the white to be about 1 mm. longer 
than the Negro in this dimension 
thus giving the Negro according to 
Cameron less room for the frontal 
lobe. The discrepancy is accounted 
for by the fact that the two cranial 
fossae are not on the same level. By 
measurement of an angle, the main 
angle of cranial flexion (nasion to 
pituitary point, pituitary point to 
basion), which is nearest a right angle 
in the white race, Cameron showed 
that the length of the skull anterior 
to the opening for the spinal cord 
(nasion-basion distance) diminished 
as the main angle decreased. In 
lemurs this angle is almost a straight 
line and diminishes progressively from 
the lower to the higher primates to its 
smallest value in the white man. The 
slightly greater value Cameron found 
for the line in Negro held for both 
sexes. 

Cameron devised also a triangle 
called the inferior frontal triangle 
which had for its base the nasion- 
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pituitary line he had found 1 mm. 
longer in whites than in Negroes. The 
upper limits of the triangle were deter- 
mined by the height of the frontal 
bone. Cameron suggested an evolu- 
tionary scale based on progressive in- 
crease in the size of this triangle which 
is largest in the white man. 

Cameron” implies from his ob- 
servations that the frontal and sphe- 
noidal sinuses are larger in the Negro 
than in the white. 

These studies must be regarded as 
incomplete because they deal only 
with the architecture of part of the 
brain case. Undoubtedly the author 
will complete and coordinate them in 
the future. 

Hrdlitka™ determined from meas- 
urements of 55 Negro, 90 white and 20 
Indians skulls in the National Mu- 
seum that the middle or temporal 
fossa in the Negro in which the 
temporal lobe of the brain lies was 
small both absolutely and relative 
to the maximum external length of 
the skull. 

The pituitary body is assuming an 
increasing importance in clinical medi- 
cine. The data on the dimensions of 
the cranial] fossa which contains it, 
and thus indirectly of the organ itself, 
are insufficient. As a contribution to 
the subject Pruett® reported from 
Washington University that measure- 
ments of 56 white and 42 Negro 
pituitary fossae revealed no appreci- 
able racial] differences in size, but in 
the male Negro the fossa averages a 





% J, Cameron, ‘“The Level of the Pituitary Point in 
the Basis Cranii in the White and N egro,”’ Am. J. Phy. 
Anthrop., 12: 155-63 (1928); * ‘The Level of the Naison 
in the White and Negro,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 12: 
164-75 (1928). 

* A. Hrdlitka, ‘“‘Measurements of the Cranial 
Fossae,” Proc., U.S. Nat'l. Muas., 32: (1907). 

= E. 8. Pruett, “On the Dimensions of the Hypo- 
1 Fossa in Man,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 11: 
BOR 22 (1928). 


little longer and deeper than in the 
white. 

Internal Nose.—Although the ex- 
ternal nose has been studied exten- 
sively little investigation has been 
done on the internal nose. Pitkin® 
on 100 male white skulls at Western 
Reserve made an initial modern 
analytical study of the problem. The 
later monograph of Charles*’ is the 
principal racial contribution to date. 
This author’s study was based upon 
100 white, 100 American Negro, and 
5 African Basuto skulls at Washing- 
ton University. The American Negro 
skulls were divided into three groups 
according to the apparent purity of 
Negroid strain of the individuals 
from whom they had come. Charles’ 
principal findings were: (a) the ante- 
rior nasal aperture opening on the face 
of the posterior nasal aperture open- 
ing into the upper throat are lower 
and broader in the American Negro 
than in the white; (b) the floor of the 
nasal cavity is not as long in the Negro 
as in the white; (c) the total nasal or 
septal area is less in the Negro, but 
the olfactory triangular area, which 
includes the greater part of the upper 
lateral walls of the basal chamber, is 
the same in both races; (d) the 
phyletic trend of the nose to swing 
under the cranium with greater ex- 
pansion of the brain case has pro- 
gressed further in the white than in 
the Negro; (e) a tendency to the estab- 
lishment of metrical differences be- 
tween the three Negro sub-groups 
representing increasing amounts of 
white admixture is definite; and (f) 
in the majority of measurements the 


“An Analytic Study of Nasal 
Fora,” An Otol “Rhinol. & Laryng., pp. 24 (1924). 
. Charles, ‘ “The Cavum Nasi of the Ameri- 


can Negee Am, J. Phy. Anthrop., 14: 177-253 (1930) 
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American Negro is differentiated from 
the African Negro in both male and 
female, these distinctions being more 
marked in the sub-groups with evi- 
dence of white admixture. 

Shrinkage.—Bones shrink appreci- 
ably on drying and consequently alter 
their dimensions. The cranial capacity 
of a skull diminishes about 50 ce. on 
drying, an amount approximating the 
volume of the cerebral membranes. 
In a series of investigations on the 
effects of maceration and drying on 
bones, Todd** found no differences in 
the behavior of the skull between 
white and Negro. Ingalls*® working 
with the same collection found that 
the femur shrank slightly more rapidly 
and to greater degree in the Negro 
than in the white and that the Negro 
femur approximated its original size 
more quickly and more closely than 
did the white. Todd and Pyle! found 
no significant differences in the be- 
havior of the vertebral column. The 
series used in these investigations were 
all of necessity small. 


Upper Limb 
Clavicle—Terry'™ at Washington 


/University studied 100 pairs of clav- 


icles or collar bones, of American 
Negroes and 50 pairs of American 
whites. He reported that the lateral 
extremity of the Negro clavicle ap- 
pears to be relatively and absolutely 
smaller and more slender than that of 
the white which has a broader more 
spatulate form. In addition the conoid 





98 T. Wingate Todd, ‘The Nature of Mummifica- 
tion and Maceration. IT. Female and Negro Skulls,” 
J, Anat., 60: 309-28 (1926). 

9 N. W. Ingalls, “Studies on the Femur. III. Ef- 
fects of Maceration and Drying in the White and Ne- 
gro,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 10: 297-321 (1927). 

100 T, Wingate Todd, and S, J. Pyle, ‘Effects of 
Maceration and Drying upon the Vertebrae Column,” 
Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 12: 303-19 (1928). 

mR, J. Terry, “‘The Clavicle of the American 
Negro,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 16: 351-79 (1932). 


tubercle of the bone is less constant 
and more slightly developed in the 
Negro, and the Negro clavicle may 
possibly be relatively longer. 

The ends or epiphyses of long bones 
are ossified but do not unite to the 
shafts until maturity. The clavicle 
is an epiphysis only on its inner end. 
Todd and D’Errico!? showed that 
the lateral extremity does have an 
epiphysis which ossifies irregularly 
and rapidly joins the shaft so that it is 
very infrequently detected. No racial 
distinctions were found in the union 
of either epiphysis of this bone. 

Scapula.—The vertebral border of 
the scapula or shoulder blade, which 
is the inner border parallel to the 
spine, may be convex, straight or con- 
cave in contour. Graves! in numerous 
investigations has shown that a ran- 
dom sampling of the various elements 
in our population composed of per- 
sons in the first ten years of life, 
approximately 80 per cent of such 
persons will have straight or concave 
scapulae which together he calls the 
scaphoid type, and 20 per cent the 
convex type; whereas, in a random 
sampling of individuals of seventy 
years or over, approximately 20 per 
cent will now have the scaphoid 
scapula but 80 per cent will have the 
convex type. Since the contour of the 
shoulder blade is determined by the 
twelfth week of fetal life and does not 
change thereafter, Graves’ finding 
can mean only that possessors of 
scaphoid shoulder blades do not sur- 
vive to old age in as large numbers as 
possessors of the convex type. Graves 
lar Epiphyses," Am. J, Phy. Anthrop. A: 25-80 (1988). 

W. Graves, ‘The Relations of Scapular Types 
to Pretions of Human Heredity, Longevity, ma 


bidity and Adaptability in General,’ Arch. Int. 
34; 1-26 (1924). 
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therefore has termed the scapular 
type an index of human fitness and it 
is the only single character in the body 
which may be so designated. 

Sterling'™ was the first to secure 
data on the incidence of scapular 
types in large numbers of Negro 
school children. She compared the 
findings on 5,062 Negro children in 
Atlanta, Ga., with those on 3,357 white 
children in Du Page County, Ill. The 
incidence of the types in the white 
children corroborated Graves reports 
but in the Negro children Sterling 
found a much greater percentage of 
convex types, namely 48 per cent in 
children of ten years and under. She 
concluded: “It would seem that there 
can be little room for doubt that the 
difference is a racial characteristic.” 

In a personal communication to the 
writer Graves points out several im- 
portant technical faults in Sterling’s 
work with which his own experience 
has made him sympathetic, but sup- 
plies new data of his own on Negro 
school children shortly to be pub- 
lished, and finally states: “My own 
investigations, whether in skeletal or 
living material, have shown no ap- 
preciable differences in the percent- 
ages of convex and scaphoid types, 
between White and Negro stocks in 
similar age periods and in material of 
similar nature.” 

Humerus.—Two variations in the 
human body of no practical functional 
importance which have been studied 
for possible anthropological signifi- 
cance are the supracondylar processes 
and septal apertures which sometimes 
feature the humerus or arm bone. 

The supracondyloid process is a 


“% E. B. Sterling, ‘‘Health Studies of Negro Chil- 
dren,” U.S. Pub. Health Rep., (Repr. No. 1251): 2713- 
2774 (1928). 


bony spur which occurs on the antero- 
medial surface of the humerus about 
one and a half inches from the end of 
the bone. In some lower mammals the 
structure may form a bony arch 
through which the principal artery of 
the arm passes. It is a rare variation, 
the incidence of which has been stud- 
ied recently by Hrdlicka’™ and Terry.'" 
It was found by the latter author in 
2.8 per cent of white Missouri prison 
inmates, the highest incidence cited. 
In 1,000 adult American Negroes 
Terry was able to find but one posses- 
sing the variation. He estimated that 
the supracondyloid process occurs 
about twelve times more frequently 
in whites than in Negroes. 

That portion of the humerus which 
is just above the joint surface for 
articulation with the ulna, the bone 
of the elbow, is always a relatively 
thin septum. Perforations of this 
septum are called septal apertures. 
They are evidently not produced by 
impact of the ulna either in front or 
behind. 

In his comprehensive monograph 
on the subject Hrdlitka'’’ attaches 
phyletic significance to the variation. 
It occurs with varying frequency in 
different races. Hrdli¢ka found it in 
4.19 per cent of 2,361 male and 9.57 
per cent of 993 female whites and in 
13.08 per cent of 130 male and 28.79 
per cent of 66 female American 
Indians. Trotter,'°° in the Washing- 

10 A. Hrdlitka, ‘Incidence of the Supracondyloid 
Process in Whites and Other Races,’ Am. J. Phy 
Anthrop., 6: 405-12 3). 

oR. J. Terry, “A Study of the Supracondyloid 
Processin the Living,”’ Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 4: 129-39 
(1921); ‘On the Supracondyloid Variation in the Ne- 
ae 7 ge ones = fant ont we 
tion,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 9: 265-70 (1926); ‘On the 
Racial Distribution of the Supracondyloid Variation,’ 
Amit x. Hirdlitka, Anthropologie. Prague: (1982) pp. 
10, 31-96. 


108 M. Trotter, ‘‘Septal Apertures in the Humerus,” 
Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., (In Press) (1934). 
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ton University collections, found an 
incidence of 4.3 per cent for American 
whites and 12.6 per cent for American 
Negroes. 


Torso 


Atlas.—The atlas is the first verte- 
bra. Upon it rides the skull. In man it 
is a greatly reduced element being 
merely a bony ring whereas in the 
lower mammals it is usually a very 
robust segment. Ossenfort,!°® on 102 
atlases from whites and 81 from 
Negroes at Washington University, 
showed that the tendency toward 
variations and retrogressive changes 
in the atlas was more marked in the 
white than in the Negro. 

Thoraco-Lumbar Vertebrae.-—Man 
and the anthropoid apes have lost 
their tails and with them the tail 
vertebrae. There is an additional 
tendency in these primates for the 
pelvis, which gives attachment to 
the lower limbs, to shift upward on 
the vertebral column still further 
reducing the number of vertebrae. 
The morphological factors here in- 
volved have been elucidated by 
Todd,"° and Willis. 

The position of the pelvis on the 
vertebral column has become much 
more stabilized in man than in the 
anthropoids. Human beings have 12 
chest (thoracic) and 5 back (lumbar) 
vertebrae with little variability. The 
number of thoraco-lumbar vertebrae 
in the anthropoids is very variable 
indicating a pattern less stable than 





_ 109 W. F. R. Ossenfort, ‘The Atlas in Whites and 
Negroes," Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 2: 439-43 (1926). 
uo T, Wingate Todd, ‘Numerical Significance in the 

Thoracicolumbar Vertebrae of the Mammalia,’ Anat. 
Rec., 24: 261-86 (1922). 

_ 1 T. A. Willis, “The Thoracicolumbar Column in 
White and Negro Stocks,” Anat. Rec., 26: 31-40 (1923); 
‘The Lumbo Sacral Vertebral Column in Man, Its 
Stability of Form and Function,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 
32: 95-123 (1923). 


that of man. Todd has shown that 
variations in the number of thoraco- 
lumbar vertebrae occur slightly more 
frequently in the Negro than in the 
white. 

Entire Spine-—Todd and Pyle 
found no differences in Western Re- 
serve material between Negroes and 
whites in total spine length or in 
cervical, thoracic or lumbar segments. 
Trotter,"* on 92 Negro and 97 white 
columns in the Washington collection, 
found that the column of the white 
was longer than that of the Negro in 
the male while the reverse was true 
in the female. An extraneous factor, 
possibly stature, is probably con- 
cerned here. Trotter found no racial 
differences in the lengths of the re- 
spective segments. In the females 
she found the Negroes to show a 
greater forward lumbar (small of the 
back) convexity than the whites. The 
transition from concavity to convexity 
also occurred higher in the Negro 
females (2nd vertebra) than in the 
whites (4th vertebra.) 

Sternum.—The manubrium or up- 
per part of the human breast-bone 
usually remains separate from the 
body of the bone throughout life, but 
union of the two parts frequently oc- 
curs. Trotter!‘ found in 480 white and 
397 Negro sterna that union of the 
two elements occurred in about 10 
per cent of individuals but the white 
females showed the condition more 
than twice as frequently as the Negro 
females or as the males of either race. 

2 T, Wingate Todd, and S. I. Pyle, “A Quantita- 
tive Study of the Vertebral Column by Direct and 
Roentgenoscopic Methods,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop.,12: 
321-38 (1928). 
ond fn Lesartaee Weare tee 7. Pa eae 
alt ph “Synoctosic between Manubrium and 


Body of the Sternum in Whites and Negroes,’ Am. J. 
Phy. Anthrop., 18: 439-42 (1934). 








Lower Limb 


Ilium.—The ilium is the upper and 
largest part of the hip bone. It pro- 
duces the flare of the hips. Straus" 
made a study of 150 white and 99 
Negro ilia in the Western Reserve 
collections. He found that in all of the 
absolute dimensions of the ilium the 
white shows larger averages than the 
Negro for both sexes, but that within 
one sex there were no race-linked dif- 
ferences in iliac proportions, either in 
regard to the relation of one dimension 
to another or to larger bodily dimen- 
sions. He also emphasized that all of 
the characters he studied exhibited 
such marked sexual and racial over- 
lapping that they were of limited 
value in sexing or determining racial 
affinities of pelves. A later study by 
Straus"* on primate ilia gave no new 
clue to racial differences which might 
be found in man. 

Pelvis.—Caldwell and Moloy"’ 
made a study of anatomical varia- 
tions in the female pelvis with par- 
ticular interest in their effect on labor. 
They studied material at several 
institutions, principally Western Re- 
serve, where their American Negro 
series was obtained. Their investiga- 
tions led them to classify female pelves 
into three main types: (a) the gyne- 
coid, which possessed the character- 
istics generally recognized as typically 
female; (b) the android, which in 
several features resembled the male 
type; and (c) the anthropoid, which 
bore resemblance to the pelvis of the 
anthropoid apes. Their table shows 


us W. L. Straus, “The Human Ilium: Sex and 
Stock,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 11: 1-28 (1927). 
us W. L. Straus, ‘Studies on Primate Ilia,” Am. J. 
Anat., 43 : 403-60 (1929). 
iW. E. Caldwell, and H. C. Moloy, “Anatomical 
Welstinis in the Female Pelvis and their Effects in 
Labor, with a Suggested Classification,’’ Am. J. Obst. 
and Gynec., 26: 479-514 (1933). 
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that the gynecoid type was of equal 
frequency in both groups, 42 per cent. 
The whites, however, showed double 
the percentage of android pelves 
(32.5 per cent) found in the Negroes 
(15.7 per cent) but the Negroes ex- 
hibited the anthropoid type (40.5 
per cent) with nearly twice the fre- 
quency shown by the whites. There is 
no implication whatever of phyletic 
relationship in this classification. 

Femur.—In a series of studies on 
the femur or thigh bone Ingalls"’ 
found from an examination of 46 
white and 17 Negro femora that the 
cartilage covering the joint surfaces 
was thicker and more variable in the 
Negro than in the white. He could 
attach only speculative significance 
to the finding, but the more regular 
character of the cartilage in the white 
seemed to favor more stable hip and 
knee joints. 

In further study of the same mate- 
rial Ingalls"® found that in the Negro 
the mean position of the head of the 
femur was more lateral and farther 
back relative to the knee than in the 
white. This finding also, he concluded, 
would argue for a more favorable 
general stability and efficiency of the 
knee in the extended position in the 
white. 

It would seem that the small size 
of the series used would necessitate 
further investigation of these interest- 
ing results. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The body undergoes a continuous 
succession of changes between con- 


us N, W. Ingalls, “The Cartilage of the Femuri in the 
White and The Negro: ae in the Femur,” Am. J. 
Phy. j{Anthrop. * = 356-74 (1926 

, ‘Some Relations of the Head and Con- 
atest in the White and Negro,’’ Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 
10: 393-405 (1927). 
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ception and senescence. The changes 
which occur in adult life will be con- 
sidered here as well as those which 
precede it. 

Prenatal Life 


General.—From the unparalled Car- 
negie collection of human embryos 
and fetuses Schultz?° selected for a 
study of growth 623 of the best nor- 
mal and well-preserved white and 
Negro fetuses. He reported that: 


{racial differences] exist as early in devel- 
opment as the human form can be recog- 
nized; many of them become more marked 
with advancing growth, but some are as 
pronounced in fetuses of three months as 
in the newborn or even in the adult stage. 
These differences are essentially the same 
as those which distinguish adult whites 
from adult Negroes. No racial differences 
in any part of the body were found to di- 
minish with advance in growth; they all 
seem to develop in diverging directions. In 
many instances the greatest divergence is 
reached early in fetal life and growth there- 
after proceeds in parallel directions. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out that 
this speaks strongly in favor of a mono- 
phyletic origin for at least these two human 
races. 


External Nose.—Schultz' also made 
a special study of the development of 
the external nose in 320 fetuses of the 
Carnegie Embryological Collection, 
ranging in age from the tenth week 
of pregnancy to full term. Of these, 
254 were whites, 50 American Ne- 
groes, and 8 of other races. He deter- 
mined that the general morphological 
progress of development was the same 
for both races, but the nose of the 
Negroes was different from that of the 
whites during the entire fetal period. 
“One of the most marked points of 
distinction is the nasal breadth, which 
is greater in Negroes, absolutely as 
well as in relation to the nasal height 





20 A, H. Schultz, ‘Fetal Growth in Man,” Am. J. 
Phy. Anthrop., 6: 389-400 (1923). 

_ -i——__—., “The Development of the External Nose 
in Whites and Negroes,” Carn. Cont. to Embryol., No. 
34, V. 9: 175-90 (1920). 


and to the facial breadth. Further 
differential characters are the blunter 
appearance of the nose in Negroes and 
the great frequency of a transverse 
position of the nostrils in older 
foetuses of that race.’’ There is con- 
siderable variability in the size and 
form of the nose in fetuses at all 
stages. 

External Ear.—Bean'” showed from 
measurements of the ears of 44 Negro 
and 22 white fetuses, that the physiog- 
nomic ear index (the breadth ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the length) 
decreased from 75 to 67 in the white 
ears, with an increase in total fetal 
length from 30 to 60 cm., but the 
Negro ears presented the same index 
in all the fetal stages. Thus the Negro 
index is greater than that of the 
white in fetal life (fifth month), 
and the racial character is this early 
evident. Bean stated further that as 
stature increases in post-natal life the 
ear index decreases in the white but 
the reverse is true in the Negro. Thus 
the tiniest ears would be expected in 
the tallest Negroes, for Bean says, ‘‘pu- 
rity of ear-type goes with tallness in 
Negro males.”’ This is a paradoxical, 
incongruous hypothesis which has not 
been confirmed. 


Anthropometry 


The dimensional growth of the 
American Negro has been insuffi- 
ciently studied. Dodge,’ in a study 
of the growth in weight of 596 Negro 
infants in Cleveland dispensaries dur- 
ing the first eighteen months, reported 
that: ‘‘... the colored infant is not 


12 R. B. Bean, ‘Some Characteristics of the Ex- 
ternal Ear of American Whites, American Indians, 
American Negroes, Alaskan Esquimos, and Filipinos,”’ 
Am. J. Anat., 18: 201-25 (1915). 

13 C, T. J. Dodge, ‘“‘Weight of Colored Infants. 
Growth During the First Eighteen Months,’’ Am. J . 
Phy. Anthrop., 10: 337-45 (1927). 
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only smaller than the white infant at 
birth but grows at a slower rate. 
There is the same difference between 
the sexes as in the whites.’”? Dodge’s 
subjects came from the congested 
districts of the city. He suggested 
that these growth curves probably do 
not represent the true curve for the 
Negro and that this must be sought in 
Southern environments. 

The standards for statures and 
weights of children under six years 
compiled by Woodbury were based 
on the records 167,024 white and 
4,976 Negro children. Compared with 
the whites the smaller Negro sample 
showed an average deficiency in 
stature of about two-fifths of an inch, 
or 1.3 per cent for boys, and one-fifth 
of an inch or 0.8 per cent for girls. 
In weight the average deficiency of the 
Negroes was nearly 11 ounces for 
boys and 9 ounces for girls—3 per 
cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively. 
The deficiency in both stature and 
weight was greatest at and under one 
year. After four years the deficiency 
was converted into an excess, or was 
small. The author suggested that a 
selective survival might be a factor in 
explaining the change. 

Mustard and Waring’ found from 
the measurement of 1,650 Negro 
children in Rutherford County, Ten- 
nessee, that, “‘ . . . colored children of 
school age were found uniformly 
heavier than white children of the 
same age, and taller than white chil- 
dren until toward the end of adoles- 
cence.” 

Royster and Hulvey*® compiled 


14 R. M. Woodbury, “Statures and Weights of 
Children Under Six Years of Age,’’ Pub., Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Dept. Labor. No. 87, 1-117 (1921). 

125 H. S. Mustard, and J. I. Waring, ‘‘Weights and 
Heights of Colored School Children,’”’ Am. J. Pub. 
Health, 16: 1017 (1926). 


height-weight-age standards for Negro 
children from records of 4,281 boys 
and 4,595 girls measured in Rich- 
mond, Charlottesville, and Greene 
County, Va. These data showed that, 
“ ,. the average weight according to 
height is the same for Negro children 
as for white children until the height 
of 52 inches (132.1 cm.) is reached; 
after this, Negro children weigh less 
for their height than do white chil- 
dren, and the variation constantly 
becomes greater thereafter, being 5 
pounds (2.3 Kg.) for boys and 6 
pounds (2.7 Kg.) for girls at 65 inches 
(165.1 em.).”’ Royster and Hulvey 
thus found Negro boys above 57 
inches and Negro girls above 60 inches 
lighter for their height than did 
Mustard and Waring. 

The height-for-age curves indicates 
that 


... there is no variation at 5 years, but 
that from the 6th to the 16th years inclu- 
sive, there is a constant minus variation for 
Negro boys, ranging from one-half inch 
(1.27 em.) to 2.8 inches (7 cm.) with minor 
eriodic variations.... The relation of 
fink to age for girls shows striking dif- 
ferences. At the 6th and 7th years, Negro 
girls show a plus variation over white girls 
of a little less than one-half inch. Between 
the 7th and 8th years, the lines cross, from 
then on the height of Negro girls is con- 
stantly below that of white girls, the minus 
variation ranging from 1 to 3 inches. 


Davenport and Steggerda’’ in- 
cluded in their Jamaica study a 
growth series of measurement on 565 
black, 695 brown, and 206 white 
school children. In these young sub- 
jects (eight to fifteen years) the adult 
racial differences in limb and torso 
proportions were apparent. The meas- 
urements of the browns tended to oc- 
cupy an intermediate position be- 

126 L,, T. Royster, and C. N. Hulvey, ‘‘The Relations 
of Weight, Height and Age in Negro Children,” Am. J. 


Dis. Child., 38: 1222-30 (1929). : 
27 C. B. Davenport and M. Steggerda, op. cit. 
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tween those of the blacks and the 
whites. The blacks developed more 
rapidly than the whites as indicated 
by the age of first decussation, the 
female passing the male, in the growth 
curves of the two races. Jamaican 
black infants were lighter at birth 
than brown infants and white infants 
of other countries. 

Herskovits* has in his monograph 
a chapter on growth curves and sex 
differences. The age changes in pig- 
mentation shown by his data have 
already been described. In other re- 
spects the curves represent normal 
human growth patterns. 


Skeletal Development 


Cranial Bones.—Limson'®® exam- 
ined 101 Negro and 62 white fetal and 
infant skulls from the Carnegie col- 
lection. He found racial differences 
marked in the maxilla and occipital 
bone. In the maxilla, the bone of the 
upper jaw, the dental arch projects 
forward noticeably more than in the 
white and the nasal spine at the base 
of the narial aperture is less developed 
in the Negro. The Negro occiput ap- 
peared more convex and prominent 
and the external occipital protuber- 
ance more strongly formed than that 
of the white. 

Sella Turcica.—Royster and Mori- 
arty®° studied the size of the sella 
turcica, which lodges the pituitary 
body, by means of roentgenograms of 
200 children between the ages of eight 
and nine years, 50 whites and 50 
Negroes of each sex. Such a study 
sa ac ris gation: 
, 29M. Limson, ‘Observations on the Bones of the 
oBmiryl. No 190: 206 22 ie) eon 

180 L. T. Royster, and M. E. Moriarty, ‘A Study of 
the Size of the Sella Turcica in White and Colored 
Males and Females between the Eighth and Ninth 


Years, As Measured on Flat X-Ray Films,” Am. J. 
Phy. Anthrop., 14: 451-8 (1930). 
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presents numerous technical diffi- 
culties, but the authors concluded 
that: “In a very general way, the 
sellae of white children both male and 
female, are more regular and uniform 
in contour than those of colored 
children. The colored children show 
both a larger proportion of very large 
and very small sellae than do the 
white children.” 

Age Changes.—A comprehensive 
series of researches by Todd" and his 
associates has served to elucidate the 
age changes in the human skeleton 
from infancy to old age. An excellent 
coordinated account of this work may 
be found in a recent publication of the 
White House Conference Committee 
on Growth and Development of the 
Child.'* 

Todd’s findings on the living have 
been based upon the meticulous study 
of upward of 3,000 Cleveland chil- 
dren, upon whom physical, anthropo- 
metric, developmental, mental, and 
social data were recorded. The collec- 
tions of the Hamann Museum have 
furnished the macerated skeletal ma- 
terial. Age and developmental prog- 
ress to adult life are revealed in the 
skeleton between birth and five years 
by the appearance of centers of ossifi- 
cation; between five and fourteen 
years by the bony penetration of 
cartilaginous areas; and from four- 
teen to twenty-five years by epiphysial 
union. In adult life the principle 

131 T, Wingate Todd, ‘‘Differential Skeletal Matura 
dea hoot rhe, es tng 
D. W. Lyon, ‘“Endocranial Suture Closure: Its Progress 
and Age Relations’ (PartsI-IV), Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 
Se ie sl  Minpay Ae hey Cogn 
throp., 3 & 4 (1920-21); T. Wingate Todd, “Age 
Changes in the Pubic yg ae Vif. The Anthropoid 
pate een 

122 T, Wingate Todd, ‘“‘The Skeleton,” In Growth 


and Development of the Child. New York: Century Co., 
(1933). 
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gauges of the march of time are the 
closure of the cranial sutures and the 
differentiation of the pubic symphy- 
sis. In addition, there are changes in 
the dentition and bony texture, and 
lipping of the joint margins which 
serve as auxiliary though not precise 
indicators of developmental progress. 
In none of these processes has a 
different pattern been discovered for 
Negroes and whites. Groups and in- 
dividuals do vary, but from the same 
human pattern. In sub-adult skeletal 
maturation Todd has found Negroes 
to show greater divergence in age 
relationships than do the whites. This 
he attributes to pathological back- 
ground in many cases, rather than to 
fundamental stock differences. 
Cranio-Facial Growth.—There is no 
significant racial difference in skull 
growth but there are distinctions in 
detail. Todd and Tracy, and Todd 
and Forbes‘ have shown that great- 
est growth occurs in the hinder part 
of the Negro cranium in the region of 
the lambdoid suture while in the white 
cranium expansion is greatest in the 
forward part along the line of the 
coronal suture. Thus, the bulging oc- 
ciput of the Negro and the more verti- 
cal forehead of the white in the adult 
are explained. Because the dental 
arch of the Negro is longer than that 
of the white, ‘the forward growing 
brain case overhangs the face to a 
greater extent in the white than in the 
Negro.” Thus the so-called Negro 
prognathism is not a true prognathism 
as in the anthropoid, where the upper 
jaw grows forward in front of the 
brain case to accommodate the teeth. 
“In the Negro as in the white, the 
nasal root area travels forward till 





133 Ibid. 





the eighteenth year, by which time 
forward facial growth is complete. 
Since, however, forward alveolar (jaw) 
growth is less in white than in Negro, 
the white face is overhung to a greater 
extent by the brain case.”’*4 In verti- 
cal growth of the face “that part be- 
tween the nasal root and the nasal 
floor is shorter in the Negro and the 
part between the nasal floor and the 
upper gum line is greater than in the 
white throughout the growth period.” 
The difference in facial proportions 
has already been described in the 
adult. 

Suture Closure.—Todd and Lyon," 
in a study of cranial suture closure on 
365 white and 149 Negro skulls found 
the order and pattern of closure the 
same for both races. Individual vari- 
ability, however, was greater in the 
Negro. The most frequent variation 
was a delay in closure of the lambdoid 
suture. The authors interpreted this 
to mean that some morphological 
change is even now occurring in this 
region of the skull. 

Pubic Differentiation. — Between 
nineteen and forty-five years the 
symphysial surface of the pubic bone 
of the pelvis which articulates with its 
fellow of the opposite side is trans- 
formed from an irregularly outlined 
area marked by transverse ridges and 
furrows into a distinctly demarcated 
smooth oval area surrounded by a rim. 
Todd" was able to divide the progress 
of this change into ten phases. He 
found that again the pattern of differ- 
entiation was the same for white and 

14 Ibid. 
us 'T, Wingate Todd, and D. W. Lyon, “Endocranial 
Suture Closure: Its Progress and Age Relations, 
(Parte I-IV), Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 7: 8: (1924, 1925). 


, “Age Changes in the Pubic Bone, 
(Parts I-IV-VI), Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 3 & 4 (1920- 
21). 
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Negro, but in the latter, “the sym- 
physial outline is completed about two 
years earlier and certain features like 
lipping and secondary erosion com- 
mence some years earlier but do not 
progress so far.” In a later study'*? 
this author defined two types of pubic 
differentiation, one the modal type 
just described, the other a pattern 
which bore certain resemblances to the 
pubic metamorphosis of the anthro- 
poids. A third intermediate type was 
also distinguished. The three types 
occurred in both races but were more 
distinctly demarcated in the Negro. 
The anthropoid strain occurred with 
slightly greater frequency in the 
Negro group, though the evidence 
did not warrant final conclusions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary.—An attempt has been 
made to present the results of recent 
investigations relating to the physical 
constitution of the American Negro. 
There have been included not only the 
findings themselves but also the cir- 
cumstantial background of the studies 
as an aid to the appraisal of the value 
and difficulties of the work. The 
presence of an ample measure of all 
the faults to which such an effort is 
subject is at once acknowledged. It is 
hoped that in a later communication 
it will be possible to point out more 
specifically the fields in which present 
knowledge is most deficient and to 
indicate possibilities for future in- 
vestigations not already obvious. 

It has been noted that the studies of 
the American Negro have had two 
principal objectives, first, to deter- 
mine as fully as possible the number of 





“Age Changes in the Pubic Symphysis. 
VI. ‘The Ant Anthro =. Strain i in Human Pubic Symphy- 
ses of the Third ’ J. Anat., 58: 274-94 (1923). 


differential characters between the 
parent white and Negro stocks, and 
second, to discover the effects of hy- 
bridization. 

1. Studies of the physical constitu- 
tion of the American Negro have 
shown him to be forming a type inter- 
mediate between the parent Negro, 
white and Indian stocks in those 
superficial traits which are differential 
race characters. 

2. Bodily features in which the full- 
blood Negro differs from the white 
are chiefly proportions of limbs and 
torso and cranial architectural pat- 
tern. 

3. Except in a general way the 
genetic behavior of racial characters 
of the parent stocks in the American 
Negro has not been determined. 

4. The racial features of Negroid 
individuals appear early in fetal life 
and are the same as those which char- 
acterize the adult. 

5. In fundamental bodily characters 
and developmental patterns the Amer- 
ican Negro is identical with other 
types of modern man. 

6. Beneficial or dysgenic effects 
have not been demonstrated as a re- 
sult of racial crossing in the case of the 
American Negro. 

Conclusions.—The evidence now 
available shows clearly that racial 
characters are largely variations of 
form which have no distinct functional 
survival value in modern civilization. 
We have slight knowledge of the be- 
havior of superficial differential traits, 
such as skin color, in hybrids. We do 
not have nor could we expect to have 
precise knowledge of the genetic be- 
havior in hybridization of more funda- 
mental bodily traits such as skeletal 
form and cranial architecture. 
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Castle’** has recently maintained 
that, ‘‘... demonstrably Mendelian 
unit-characters of animals are rela- 
tively special and superficial in nature, 
whereas the more general and funda- 
mental characters, though equally 
subject to heredity, are not inherited, 
through the mechanism of chromo- 
somal genes.” This is an important 
consideration because it demonstrates 
on what uncertain grounds rest the 
allegations that racial crossing has 
dysgenic effects because of dishar- 
monic genes. 

Modern anatomical evidence has 


38 W. E. Castle, “The Incompleteness of Our 
Knowledge of Heredity in Mammals,” J. M. l 
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fully sustained Castle’s®® statement 
that, “So far as a biologist can see, 
human race problems are not bio- 
logical problems any more than rab- 
bit crosses are social problems. The 
rabbit breeder does not cross hig 
selected races of rabbits unless he 
desires to improve upon what he 
has. The sociologist who is satisfied 
with human society as now consti- 
tuted may reasonably decry race 
crossing. But let him do so on social 
grounds only. He will wait in vain, if 
he waits to see mixed races vanish 
from any biological unfitness.” 


39 W. E. Castle, “Biological and Social Conse- 





14: 183-8 (1933). 


q of Ra tossing,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop., 9: 
145-56 (1926). 
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CHAPTER IV 


A Critical Discussion of the “Mulatto 
Hypothesis” 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Tue Two “Muuatro HypotTHEses”’ 


What is the “‘mulatto hypothesis?” 
The phrase may be used to indicate a 
point of view concerning the desir- 
ability or undesirability of racial 
crossing, wherever this has occurred, 
and between whatever peoples it has 
taken place. The question as to the 
character of the hypothesis itself, 
however, is somewhat difficult to 
answer, for there is not one position 
but two taken on the matter. Since 
each of these two positions, which are 
diametrically opposed, claim support 
from the findings of studies made on 
human and animal populations, it is 
important that they be differentiated 
at the outset of our discussion. The 
first of them holds that racial crossing 
is pernicious in its effects; the second 
maintains that inbreeding is inad- 
visable, since new strains must be 
introduced into a population if fertile, 
virile offspring are to be assured. Any 
consideration of these two ‘‘mulatto 
hypotheses,’’ then, must range beyond 
the confines which would be set if 
only Negro-white crossing were stud- 
ied, while such a consideration must 
similarly include not only a discussion 
of the results of crossing on the in- 
tellectual capabilities of mixed-bloods, 
but also on their physical potency and 
social efficiency. 

The first of the two positions has 
perhaps been best phrased by Gates, 
who is one of its strongest proponents: 


Crossing in mankind may be regarded as of 
three types: (1) Between individuals of the 
same race. (2) Between different, but 
nearly related, races; e.g., between the 
Nordic, Mediterranean and Alpine or East 
Baltic races, or between different African 
tribes, or Chinese and Japanese stocks. 
Such intercrossing goes on continually 
without causing comment or raising serious 
problems. (3) Between more distantly re- 
lated races. Here we might again distin- 
guish (a) crosses between two primitive or 
two advanced races from (b) crosses be- 
tween an advanced and a primitive stock. 
It is only the last type which raises serious 
difficulties, and is probably undesirable 
from every point of view. Of course there 
is no sharp line between the most advanced 
and the most primitive races, but all inter- 
grades occur. Nevertheless, the distinction 
I have drawn is certainly an important 
one.! 


This author thereupon devotes some 
pages to a discussion of the studies 
that have been made on human 
crossed groups. Thus a study made 
by MacCaughey is quoted concerning 
the results of mixture in the ‘‘micro- 
cosmic melting-pot”’ of Hawaii, with 
the conclusion 


. . that such racial intermingling is usually 
undesirable in its results. Most of the Ha- 
waiian-white hybrids seem to combine the 
least desirable traits of both parents, and 
intermarriages of North European and 
American stocks with dark-skinned races 


are considered biologically wasteful.’ 
Lundborn is similarly quoted as con- 
cluding, on the basis of studies made 
in Sweden, “‘that the crossing of races 
degenerates the constitution and in- 
creases degradation.”® After consider- 
ing such studies, Gates summarizes 
1 R. Ruggles pCtatams Heredity in Man. (1929), p. 329 


2 Tbid., p. 334 
8 [bid., p. 334. 
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his own position in the following 
words: 


As regards world eugenics, then, it would 
appear that intermixture of unrelated races 
is from every point of view undesirable, at 
least as regards race combinations involving 
one primitive and one advanced race. ... 
In any case the racial elements of the more 
primitive stock will dilute and weaken the 
better elements of the more progressive 
stock with a degrading effect on the progres- 
sive stock as a whole. It is, therefore, clear 
that miscegenation between, for example, 
the white races and African races—which for 
ages have been undergoing separate evolu- 
tion which must have been at very differ- 
ent rates, assuming that both are de- 
scendants from the same original stock— 
is wholly undesirable from a eugenic or any 
other reasonable point of view.‘ 


It is not easy to find as clear a 
statement of the “‘positive’’ position 
as Gates’ formulation of the negative 
approach, for those who recognise the 
strength of mutual attraction exerted 
by human beings of different sex on 
one another regardless of racial affili- 
ations have been prone to rationalise 
their recognition of this fact—even 
though they believe it to be an unpal- 
atable one—by referring to positive 
benefits gained from crossing. The 
manner in which this approach is 
ordinarily presented is through as- 
sertions that inbreeding, carried too 
far, has detrimental results on the 
offspring. Thus Conklin says: 


The modern ideal individual is not the 
highly specialized unit in the social organ- 
ism, as in the case of social insects, but 
rather the most general all-round type of 
individual, the man who can when condi- 
tions demand combine within himself the 
functions of the laborer, business man, sol- 
dier and scholar. For such a generalized 
type the methods of inbreeding or close 
breeding used by the breeder of thorough- 
breds are wholly inappropriate. On the 
other hand such a generalized type must 
include the best qualities of many types and 
races... .5 


‘ ty eS 
es Heredity and Environment. (Rev. 
6th. Ei. ) Gags0). pp. 305-6. It is to be remarked that 
this and the following quotations which appeared in the 
first editions of this work have been retained by the 
patmer Gene numerous changes made elsewhere in 
8 % 
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Continuing, Conklin makes the fol- 
lowing observation: 


Nowadays one hears a lot of high sounding 
talk about ‘“‘human thoroughbreds,’”’ which 
usually means that those who use this 
phrase desire to see certain narrow and ex- 
clusive social classes perpetuated by close 
inbreeding... ; such talk k probably does 
neither harm nor good; the ‘social thor- 
oughbreds’ are so few in number and so 
nearly sterile that the mass of the popula- 
tion is not affected by these exclusive 
classes.® 


Finally, and with great clarity, he 
states the “ positive’ mulatto hypoth- 
esis: 

Whether we want it or not hybridization of 
human races is going on and will in- 
crease. ... There is a popular belief that 
hybrid ‘races are always inferior to pure 
bred ones, but this is by no means the case. 
Some hybrids are undoubtedly inferior to 
either of the parents but on the other hand 
some are vastly superior; only experience 
can determine whether a certain cross will 
yield inferior or superior types. ... From 
the amalgamation of good races good re- 
sults may be expected; but fusion with in- 
ferior races, while it may help to raise the 
lower races, is very apt to pull the higher 
one down.’ 

An attempt to reconcile these points 
of view has been made by H. 8. Jen- 
nings who, in considering the biolog- 
ical basis of human nature, inevitably 
comes to race-mixture and its conse- 
quences. ‘Race mixture,” he states, 
“consists essentially in putting to- 
gether, into single individuals, genes 
that were before in separate individ- 
uals of diverse types; putting together 
genes that separately yield very 
diverse results.’’® He then considers 
the consequences when diverse organ- 
isms are crossed. Occasionally death 
results, and sterility is also manifest; 
at times structures incompatible with 
their functions develop in the result- 
ing offspring, while less serious, “dis- 

6 Ibid. os 

" Toid >. 306-8, 


8H. i eoainan, The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature (1930), p. 269. 
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harmonious” combinations are also 
found. All of these conclusions, how- 
ever, as Jennings himself points out, 
result from the study of lower forms; 
nor do they tell the whole story even 
in the case of these. For ‘‘ harmonious” 
combinations are also found. 


In organisms that reproduce from two par- 
ents, as do man and the higher animals and 
plants, practically every individual differs 
in some of its genes from every other. Yet 
reproduction nevertheless continues to oc- 
cur with success. ® 


Going further, he states: 


The union of two somewhat different par- 
ents to produce offspring has indeed many 
advantages. . . . Often one parent, or both, 
carries imperfect genes, that taken alone 
would result in defective offspring. The 
union of two is therefore a method of in- 
surance; a device by which the saeuneney 
of getting at least one good gene to eac 
pair is greatly increased. The mating of two 
slightly diverse races often gives offspring 
that are superior to either race. The chro- 
mosomes are not sufficiently diverse to 
poison each other; the structures produced 
are not incompatible, but instead are sup- 
plementary. The offspring therefore excel 
the parent in vigor and efficiency. ... In- 
termingling of the genes of diverse parents 
may result, therefore, either in injury or in 
improvement, depending on the degree of 
diversity of the parents, and on the par- 
ticular type of genes that the two parents 
possess. 


Having thus stated the case in so 
far as the study of lower forms is con- 
cerned, Jennings then proceeds to 
consider human race-crossing. He 
points out that there is no incompati- 
bility of chromosomes in man: 


The Negro and the white man each has 24 
pairs of chromosomes. These work per- 
fectly together, both in forming vigorous 
offspring, and in the much more delicate 
test of later uniting to form germ cells in 
these offspring. The same is true for crosses 
between any of the other races of man... . 
We may dismiss from consideration, so far 
as crosses of human races are concerned, 
the question of serious incompatibility of 
chromosomes or genes, such as we find in 
crosses between organisms standing far 
apart in their structure and physiology. 





® Ibid., p. 276. 
10 Tbid., pp. 276-277. 
1 Tbid., p. 278. 
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Assuming, then, that there is no in- 
compatibility of fundamental struc- 
tures and functions, Jennings asks 
whether or not there may be dishar- 
mony in detail, and proceeds to assess 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
race-crossing from this approach. On 
one side of the ledger he places hybrid 
vigor, and, though he recognises that 
this has not been manifested in human 
crosses to any great degree, he states 
that‘‘. . . the crosses are by no means, 
on the average, less robust than the 
parent races.’ He finds the disad- 
vantages of racial crossing to lie in 
those instances where lack of harmony 
in detail has resulted. He cites espe- 
cially such disharmonic combinations 
as Davenport and Steggerda claim 
to have found among Negro-white 
crosses in Jamaica, where it is stated 
that some of these crosses possess 
the long legs of the Negro and the 
short arms of the white, thus putting 
them at a disadvantage in picking up 
objects from the ground.” Whether 
or not this proportionate difference 
of the extremities is reflected in ab- 
solute lengths which are of sufficient 
moment as actually to handicap a 
long-legged, short-armed Negro who 
wishes to pick up an object lying on 
the ground is aside from the point 
here, since it is Jennings’ assessment 
of the two sides of the “mulatto 
hypothesis,” as revealed by his cita- 
tion of this assertion, that is signifi- 
cant. 

2 Tbid., p. 280. 

18 C, B. Davenport and M. Steggerda ‘‘Race-Crossing 
in Jamaica,” Pub., Carn. Inst. Wash., No. 395: 469- 

4 W, E, Castle has strongly assailed this point of 
Davenport and Steggerda’s findings, as well as Jen- 
nings’ use of the concept of ‘‘disharmonic’’ resuts of 
crossing, in a paper entitled: ‘‘Race Mixture and 
Physical Disharmonies,”’ Science, 71: 603-606 (1930). 
Though it would seem that Castle fully establishes his 
case against the Jamaican findings, reference should 
also be made here to the reply made by Davenport, en- 


titled: “Some Criticisms of ce-Crossing in Ja- 
maica’,’’ Science, 72: 501-502 (1930). 
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THE DEFINITION OF RAcE 

It is impossible to discuss either 
variety of the “‘mulatto hypothesis” 
without attempting some definition 
of the word race. Furthermore, even 
with this definition, a consideration 
of the extent to which the differences 
between human races may be regarded 
as fundamental in character is neces- 
sary, as well as an understanding of 
the extent to which the traits used 
to indicate the racial affiliations of 
human beings are significant in deter- 
mining the results of race-crossing. It 
has been seen how Jennings specifical- 
ly states that the differences between 
any two groups of human beings in 
genetic composition are not sufficient- 
ly great as to cause harm to the crosses 
because of chromosomal incompati- 
bility. This is merely a restatement of 
one aspect of the well-recognised fact, 
—a fact that is almost never disputed 
by competent anthropologists—that 
mankind must be regarded as com- 
prising one species of the biological 
series. While it is true that the mem- 
bers of homo sapiens differ from one 
another not only in individual char- 
acteristics but in those traits that are 
called racial traits, yet the fact that 
crossing between members of different 
racial stocks has never been shown to 
result in impotence—that is, that 
crossings between the major racial 
groups of mankind does not produce a 
human mule—is one of the strongest 
arguments for placing all mankind in 
one biological classification. Again, it 
must be realised that even though 
racial differences in certain outer 
physical characteristics are striking 
to their observer, the basic similari- 
ties in the structure of the human form 
whatever the racial affiliation, and 





the characteristic manner in which 
the human body functions, far out- 
weigh in importance whatever differ- 
ences may exist between individuals 
or groups of individuals. This leads 
naturally, then, to the necessity of 
evaluating the significance of those 
dissimilarities in physical make-up, 
intellectual capabilities, and temper- 
amental traits that may characterise 
the different groups of human beings 
called races. 

A race, we may say, comprises one 
of the major groups of mankind whose 
members sufficiently resemble each 
other in certain physical characteris- 
tics that they may be marked off as 
distinct from the members of others 
of these groups. The term race, in 
the best anthropological usage, has 
been restricted to three principal hu- 
man types. These are known as the 
Mongoloid, whose habitat is roughly 
associated with the major portion of 
the continent of Asia, and the ab- 
original populations of North and 
South America; the Caucasoid, local- 
ised in Europe, the region about the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, and 
Northern India; and the Negroid, 
whose aboriginal distribution includes 
most of Africa, Southern India, and 
the Melanesian Islands. 

It must be obvious even to the 
most cursory student of race that 
groupings of this kind, each of which 
comprehends within itself such di- 
verse types as do the three that have 
been named, and comprises such great 
numbers of individuals, must be of a 
nature as to be far from adequate, 
even as classifications. Thus both 
Germans and Northern Hindus are 
Caucasoid peoples, in spite of differ- 
ences in stature, in pigmentation, in 
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hair-form and other traits; they do 
not differ from one another to any 
greater degree than do the Negroid 
Bushmen and the Nilotic stocks, or 
the Mongoloid Sioux Indians and 
the Tibetans. Within every racial 
group then, these sub-racial types 
are to be found. Ordinarily, the 
Caucasoid race is divided into three 
or four such types, the Mongoloid 
into four or five of them, the Negroid 
into six or seven; to complicate a 
matter already sufficiently obscure, 
however, still other types are found, 
such as the Ainu, the Polynesians, or 
the Australians who do not fit into 
even this broad tripartite scheme of 
racial designation. 

Yet race is more than a taxonomic 
exercise; if race has any significance, it 
isasa biological fact and hence must 
be referred to genetic principles. From 
the point of view of the geneticist 
the fact that two Chinese, selected at 
random, happen to resemble each 
other in outward structure is of re- 
latively minor significance; what is 
important is to ferret out the biologi- 
cal mechanisms by means of which 
the strains which comprise a given 
population cross and recross so as to 
produce the end-result presented to 
the antrhopologist when he measures 
human beings in his attempt to study 
the problem of race and race-crossing. 
It is not going too far even to say 
that any consideration of race in terms 
of mere classification is doomed to be 
futile at the outset. As far as the 
determination of physical types, of 
mental capability, or of inborn emo- 
tional patterns manifested by an in- 
dividual or a group is concerned, the 
fact of parentage, and the nature of 
the lines of descent represented are 


what count above all. The fact that 
a population is classified by students 
as belonging to a given race may be 
useful as well as interesting; it may, 
furthermore, be a fact of enormous 
social importance; biologically, how- 
ever, it explains nothing.'® While no 
satisfactory paleontological evidence 
has been produced to indicate that 
the differences found to exist between 
races have resulted from the evolution 
of the principal racial types from dif- 
ferent primate forms, the tenacious- 
ness with which the physical char- 
acteristics that are denoted as racial 
traits have maintained themselves 
from generation to generation since 
the earliest historical times—if not 
from prehistoric epochs—demon- 
strates the existence of a well-founded 
genetic basis for these traits. Certain 
explanations have been advanced, 
founded on the possibility of selection 
by environmental forces, or which 
appeal to the theory of mutations 
and undoubtedly both environment 
and changes in the hereditary compo- 
sition of individuals have played an 
important part in the formation of 
present-day human types. However 
a more persuasive hypothesis than 
either of the foregoing, which has 
been advanced to account for the 
differentiation of homo sapiens into 

16 The importance of family lines in the study of 
human biology has been urged, and the method of at- 
tacking the problem has —- developed by Franz Boas 
in the following papers: ‘‘On the Variety of Lines of 
Descent Represented in a Population,’”’ Am. Anthrop. 
(n.8.), 18: 1-9 (1916); ‘Die Variabilitit von Volke- 
gruppen,’ * Anthropologischer Anzeiger, 7: 204-208 (1931); 
“The Cephalic Index in Holland and its Heredity,” 
lems Biol., 5: 587-99 (1933). Other papers bearing 
on this problem are: Isabel Gordon Carter, * ‘Reduction 
of Variability in an Inbred gg om Am. J. Phy. 
Anthrop. 11: 466-68 (1928); M. J. Herskovits, ‘‘On the 
Negro-White Population of New York City: The Use 
of the Variability of Family Strains as an Index of 
Homogeneity or Heterogeneity,’ Proc., xxi® Congrés 
International des Américanistes, The Hague (1924), 
pp. 5-12; ibid., ‘A Further Discussion of the Varia- 
bility of Family Strains in the Negro-White Population 
of New York City,’’ Am. Stat. Assn., (n.s.) 20: 380-89 


(1925); Irene Barnes, ‘ ‘The Inheritance of Pigmentation 
in the American Negro,’ Human Biol., 1: 351 ff.(1929). 
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racial and sub-racial types, is that 
of Fischer and his associates, who 
have approached the problem through 
the study of the effects of domestica- 
tion on animal forms." 

Domestication, according to these 
students, is determined by four cri- 
teria. The habitat of the domesticated 
animal is more restricted than that 
of the wild one, the food which the 
domesticated animal eats is different 
in character and more assured as to 
supply than is that of the wild form, 
the domesticated animal is protected 
from the weather and other wild beasts 
in a way that is unknown to any wild 
animal, while, finally, the breeding 
of the domesticated animal is con- 
trolled. It is, of course, to be under- 
stood that domestication may take a 
variety of forms, for it may either be 
extremely loose, where control is ex- 
erted almost not at all and where the 
conditions of life are only slightly 
different from those in the wild, or it 
may vary through all stages of in- 
creasing restriction to its closest forms 
such as characterise the life of the 
pure-blooded dog, the thoroughbred 
race horse, or the pedigreed cat. If 
man is a domesticated animal, there- 
fore, the type of domestication under 
which he lives varies somewhere be- 
tween the two extreme types. 

One of the reasons this hypothesis 
carries its appeal is because the traits 
in which domesticated animals have 
been found to differ from the corre- 
sponding wild forms are the very traits 
by means of which the races of man- 


16 For this approach, see: Eugen Fischer, Rasse und 
Rassenentstchung beim Menschen. (1927) passim; Hans 
Friedenthal, Die Sonderstellung des Menschen in der 
Natur (1925); Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern 
Infe (2nd Ed.) (1932) pp. 42 ff.; M. J. Herskovits, 
article: ‘‘Domestication’’ in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, summarizes this material and gives other 
references. 


kind are differentiated. Thus true 
blondness, which is absent in wild 
forms, marks such domesticated types 
as horses, dogs, cows, pigs, rabbits 
and the like, as it also marks certain 
human types. Similarly, differences in 
hair-form such as differentiate the 
Mongoloids from the Caucasoids, and 
these two races in turn from the Ne- 
groids, are paralled by the differences 
in hair-form of such domesticated 
dogs as the airedale, the spaniel and 
the poodle. It would therefore seem 
that man is to be regarded as a do- 
mesticated animal on the objective 
basis of the physical traits that set 
off human races from one another. Can 
it be said with equal persuasiveness 
that the criteria of domestication 
that have been set forth also apply 
to human existence? 

The processes of culture and the 
traditions which are a concomitant of 
man’s social life are to be looked to 
when the domesticating factor in the 
case of human beings is sought. The 
social group protects those who be- 
long to it. The habitat of a group is 
“home” to its members, and the hold 
it has on them substantially restricts 
their freedom to roam at will. Social 
traditions, which set times for feasting 
and for fasting, as well as the tradi- 
tions which every people possess as 
to what foodstuffs out of those avail- 
able in the environment are fit for 
human consumption, give man a food 
supply that is, in essence, artificially 
determined both as to kind and 
quantity. Finally, traditions regard- 
ing what characteristics are desirable 
in a mate, group ideals of beauty, 
and magico-religious concepts which 
associate good or malignant super- 
natural forces with certain physical 
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types tend to restrict free choice in 
mates among human beings in a man- 
ner that must be recognised as anal- 
agous to those controls which the 
breeder exerts over the mating of the 
animals in his charge. 

The significance of the approach 
toward the explanation of human 
racial differences from the point of 
view of man as a domesticated animal 
is pointed by the fact that domesti- 
cated animals manifest extreme vari- 
ability when compared to the wild 
forms. The explanation may lie in the 
obscurities of the physico-chemical 
processes set up in the body as a 
result of the artificiality of life led 
by domesticated forms. Less difficult 
to understand is the explanation that 
derives its force from the degree of 
protection offered by the conditions 
of domestication to a form newly ap- 
peared, which makes possible the 
survival of a mutant which, in the 
wild, would speedily disappear. What- 
ever the case, the explanation of the 
differentiation of human beings into 
racial groups as a result of life under 
conditions of domestication not only 
accounts for the presence of those 
numerous sub-types which are found 
within every race and emphasises the 
acceptance of the position that homo 
sapiens is a single species, but rele- 
gates the concept of race to its proper 
position, namely, that of a classifica- 
tory device on the basis of which more 
or less striking but not necessarily 
preponderanily significant physical 
characteristics have become segre- 
gated in different genetic lines which 
inhabit different regions. Making the 
concept of race more tentative and 
less fixed, it allows the student to 


consider race-crossing and the “‘mu- 
latto hypothesis” from the point of 
view that mixture between human 
types is not of the order of crosses 
between rigidly fixed and fundamen- 
tally different forms, but is merely 
the result of the intermingling of 
varieties within a single species— 
varieties that have arisen as a result 
of the social conditions under which 
all human beings live and have lived 
since homo sapiens was differentiated 
from the earlier proto-human forms 
of prehistoric times. 


THE Errects or Race-Crossine 


Whatever concept of race, what- 
ever explanation of the differentiation 
of races be accepted, the study of 
human physical types invariably 
brings in its train the consideration 
of the phenomenon of race-crossing, 
the desirability or undesirability of 
which is at the basis of all discussions 
of the ‘mulatto hypothesis.’”’ Students 
of human biology are agreed that 
race-crossing has been an important 
fact in the development of human 
types, for the proposition that human 
groups do not meet but that they 
mingle their blood streams needs but 
little consideration for one to be con- 
vinced of its validity. Mixed types 
are found everywhere in the world— 
the Far East, Northern Africa, Amer- 
ica, the South Sea Islands, Asia, 
India and Europe—and the phenom- 
enon becomes the more impressive 
when the manner in which social re- 
strictions fail to prevent crossing is 
contemplated. 

The period of time during which 
race-crossing has been going on, and 
the amount of race-crossing that has 
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occurred, then, indicate that all hu- 
man groups living today are of more 
or less mixed ancestry. This does not 
mean, however, that the “mulatto 
hypothesis” is to be studied in all 
populations, for some folk represent 
more recent crosses, and are derived 
from mixtures between more dissim- 
ilar stocks, than others. The “‘mulat- 

’ groups, as they may be termed 
for purposes of this discussion, are 
those where relatively recent crossing 
has been going on between peoples of 
the most diverse physical types. Thus 
American Indian-European crossings 
constitute one type of this kind, while 
the Bastaards of South Africa, mix- 
tures between Boer and Hottentot 
stocks, are another. The Mestizos of 
Kizar, in the East Indies, also repre- 
sent such a group of mixed ancestry, 
as do the inhabitants of Norfolk and 
Pitcairn Islands in the South Seas, 
descendants of Polynesian women and 
the British sailors who were the 
mutineers of the “‘ Bounty.”’ Outstand- 
ingly, of course, is the extensive 
mixed Negro-white-Indian population 
of the two Americas and the islands 
of the Caribbean, to whom the term 
“‘mulatto” may most properly be ap- 
plied. 

Populations such as these make it 
possible for the student of the Ameri- 
can Negroes—who constitute a popu- 
lation which is probably less than one- 
fourth unmixed Negro descent!’—to 
find comparative data which, in the 
light of the extent to which those 
studying the Negro have concentrated 

17M, J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry of the 
American Negro. (1930) pp. 10-18. It is the failure to 
recognize the amount of crossing represented in Ameri- 
rT naan any maple dy ag Fa 
over the full-blood Negro which he first used in his 


book, The Mulatto in the United States (1908) and which 
he apparently still holds. 
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their efforts, may be of some value. 
Are mixed populations of non-Negroid 
origin inferior physically, intellec- 
tually, or culturally to pure stocks? 
Are they superior to these stocks? 
The data adduced from such studies 
may not be without value for an un- 
derstanding of the problems which 
confront the student of the true 
mulatto, the cross between Negro and 
white racial types. 

Certain problems often broached 
in this connection are those which 
have to do with the fertility and lon- 
gevity of mixed as compared with 
pure types. Here, as in so many other 
aspects of the study of mixed peoples, 
the data are anything but satisfactory 
and, in the final analysis, all that can 
be said is that there seems to be no 
tendency for mixed types to disappear 
when race-crossing has taken place. 
As far as has been ascertained, there 
are no crosses between human groups 
which carry lethal determinants for 
the offspring. The well-known find- 
ings of Fischer on the Bastaards® 
may be pointed out, to the effect that 
the average number of children of 
matings several generations after the 
initial cross was 7.7. Boas!® similarly 
found that mixed Indian-white crosses 
have larger families than result from 
unmixed matings within either par- 
ental stock. Shapiro,”® in his analysis 
of the vital statistics of the descend- 
ants of the mutineers of the Bounty 
and Polynesian women has shown 
that in the F; cross the average num- 
ber of children (for nine families) was 
7.44 offspring, that in the F, gen- 


18 Eugen Fischer, Die Rehobother Bastards (1913). 
19 Franz Boas, ‘“‘The Half-Blood Indian,” Pop. 
Sci., tas 761-770 (1894). 
0H, L. Shapiro, * ‘Descendants of the Mutineers of 
the Bousgy.” Mem., The B. P. Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, 11: (No. 1) (1929) p. 60. 
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eration there were 9.10 children on 
the average per family (for thirty- 
eight families), in the Fs; generation, 
5.39 children (for seventy-seven fam- 
ilies), in the F, generation, 2.96 (for 
twenty-six families). The decrease in 
the number of offspring from the F, 
matings, Shapiro states, must be con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that 
“a large percentage of the F, matings 
are recent.” He also indicates that a 
knowledge of contraception ‘“‘prob- 
ably plays a large part in the decrease 
of the size of the present-day Norfolk 
families.” 

Shapiro also gives interesting fig- 
ures for the longevity of these mixed 
folk: 


In 1921 there were 24 individuals listed as 
surviving from the original group which 
came from Pitcairn in 1856. Their average 
age was 73. The youngest was at least 
65....In 1923 the oldest man on the 
years old. The oldest 
1 


island... was 95 
woman was 87... .? 


Concerning the incidence of disease, 
an official medical report is quoted™* 
to the effect that in 1923 the health 
“was remarkably good.”’ The results 
of a consideration of this group are 
summarized by Shapiro in the follow- 
ing words: 


This study of race mixture on the whole 
rather definitely shows that the crossing of 
two fairly divergent groups leads toa phys- 
ical vigor and exuberance which equals if 
not surpasses either parent stock. My study 
of the Norfolk Islanders shows that this 
superiority is not an ephemeral quality 
which disappears after the F, or F2 genera- 
tion, but continues even after five genera- 
tions. Furthermore, the close inbreeding 
which the Norfolk hybrids have practiced 
has not led to physical deterioration. 

_This conclusion regarding the physical 
vigor of the Norfolk hybrids applies also to 
their social structure, which on Pitcairn 
was not only superior to the society insti- 
tuted by the Englishmen themselves, but 
also contained elements of successful origi- 
nality and adaptability. Although the Nor- 


21 Toid., p. 62. 
2 Ibid., p. 63. 
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folk Island society is much influenced by 
European contacts, it has maintained it- 
self—a fact which acquires increased signif- 
icance in view of the deterioration of the 
fiber of Polynesian life as the result of 
European influences.” 

Not dissimilar results are to be found 
in such studies as have been made of 
other mixed peoples. The Mestizos of 
Kizar™ have maintained themselves 
over a period of several generations; 
the vitality of the South African Bas- 
taard stock has been remarked; Wil- 
liams* finds no indication that the 
mixed Maya-Spanish groups studied 
by him in Yucatan are dying out. 

Whether or not mixed peoples are 
superior or inferior to pure-bloods in 
intelligence—defined ordinarily as 
standing in tests of various sorts—or 
whether they differ from unmixed folk 
in emotional traits, has not been in- 
vestigated extensively, but few results 
have come out of attempts to solve 
the problem that can be regarded as 
significant one way or the other. Thus 
Garth, in an early study, found that 
among Indians, ‘‘the mixed-breeds 
excel the pure breeds in intelligence 
scores.’ Later, he reported similar 
findings,” while, in his summary vol- 
ume, he refuses to accept any other 
hypothesis than that intelligence is 
distributed in similar manner among 
all races,?* a position which logically 
does not allow any conclusion concern- 
ing good or ill effects of race-cross- 
ing. Eells, however, in studying Alas- 
kan Indians, mixed and unmixed, 

% Ibid., p. 69. 

%* Ernst Rodenwaldt, Die 
Batavia (1927). 

25 G. D. Williams, ‘‘Maya-Spanish Crosses in Yuca- 
tan,’’ Papers of the Peabody Museum (Cambridge Mas- 
sachusetts), 13: 1-247 (1931). 

2% T. R. Garth, ‘‘The Results of Some Tests on Full- 
a Indians,” J. App. Psych., 5: 309-72 

7 T. R. Garth, Nathan Schulke and Wendell Abeli, 
“The Intelligence of Mixed-Blood Indians,” J. App. 
Peych., 11: 268-75 (1927). 


T. R. Garth, Race Psychology. New York (1931), 
pp. 206-211 


Mestizen auf Kisar. 
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with the Binet scale, concludes that: 


If a straight line is drawn from pure- 
blooded natives to ‘‘pure white’, it passes 
through the circled dot for half-breeds, and 
the circled dots for 1/4 and 3/4 breeds vary 
from this ‘theoretical line” no more than 
can easily be accounted for by chance in 
view of the populations involved.** 


Hunter and Sommermier draw a sim- 
ilar conclusion: 


There is a positive correlation between in- 
creasing degree of white blood in the Ameri- 
can Indian and score in the Otis Intelli- 
gence tests which would seem to indicate a 
racial difference, probably of intelligence, 
although possibly of temperament.*® 


Yet Klineberg’s findings, like Garth’s, 
must be balanced against these last; 
for Klineberg, after testing whites and 
full- and mixed-blood Yakima Indians 
with six tests in the Pintner-Paterson 
series, concluded that: 


Comparison of Mixed Bloods with Full 
Bloods in terms of total score shows that 
those with the most and those with the 
least Indian blood have lower scores; clear 
evidence of correspondence of score with 
degree of White blood is lacking.* 


Thus, when all attempts to investigate 
the relative intelligence of mixed- and 
full-bloods are taken into account, the 
verdict ‘“‘not proven” is the only one 
that can be given at this time. The 
same verdict, it must be remarked, 
must also be entered concerning differ- 
ences in emotional responses shown 
by those Indians of varying degrees 
of mixture tested by Pressey.* 

It has been stated, however, that 
the deleterious effect of race-mixture 
is most patently demonstrated by the 

29 W. C. Eells, ‘Mental Ability of the Native Races 
of Alaska,” J. App. Psych., 17: 435 (1933). 

% W.S. Hunter oma E.S mier, “The 
of Degree of Indian Blood to Score on the Otis Intelli- 
gence Test,” J. Comp. Psych., 2: 257-71 (1922). 

% Otto Klineberg, ‘“‘An Experimental Study of 
Speed and Other Factors in ‘Racial’ Differences,’ Arch. 
Psych. No. 93 (1928), p. 45. See also: C. W. Telford, 
“Test Performance of Full- and Mixed-Blood North 


Dakota Indians” J. Comp. Psych., 14: 123-45 (1932) 
for similar conclusions. 


Reales 





social insufficiencies of a mixed group. 
Though it is somewhat rare to en- 
counter assertions of this kind in 
scientific literature, ex cathedra state- 
ments on this point are often found 
in the works of non-scientific writers. 
Thus Grant, in discussing the Central 
and South American countries, makes 
the point again and again that racial 
mixture brings social decay: 


Honduras suffers partly from its tropical 
situation, but still more from the mixture 
of races.... Nicaragua, a synonym for 
turbulence in the minds of Americans, has 
also a population of highly mixed char- 
acter. ... Costa Rica has always prided it- 
self on being the whitest of the Central 
American Republics, and its history of rela- 
tive peace and prosperity reflects this 
fact. ... Panama with its hybrid popula- 
tion of half a million, largely Negro in 
composition, is unimportant in the picture 
of Latin America. North American influ- 
ence has transformed it economically, but 
cannot change mongrels into a sound and 
vigorous stock. ... Venezuela, in spite of 
its nearly three million inhabitants, is an 
unimportant country, largely hybrid with 
extensive Negro infiltrations.* 


Similarly, in discussing the results of 
race-mixture, the concepts of “har- 
monic” and “disharmonic’’ crosses 
have been applied to account for the 
supposedly social deficiencies of mixed 
populations. One such use of these 
concepts, given by Davenport and 
Steggerda to explain results of Negro- 
white crossing in Jamaica, has already 
been referred to. Yet an appeal to 
“disharmony” between crosses of 
large numbers of individuals is not 
persuasive, since the evaluative con- 
notations of words such as these de- 
pend to so large a degree on the 
definition of “good” and “bad” which 
underlie them. 

Can it be maintained, indeed, that 
an entire nation such as Brazil, the 
population of which is largely com- 





#§.L. and L. C. Pressey, ‘‘A Study of the Emotional 
Attitudes of Indians Possessing Different Degrees of 
Indian Blood,” J. App. Psych., 17: 410-16 (1933). 


%3 Madison Grant, The Conquest of a Continent. New 
York (1933), pp. 331-34. 
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posed of racial crosses, is culturally 
deficient when compared to the Afri- 
can, or Australian, or European civil- 
isations possessed by peoples of little 
or no recent racial mixture? To those 
who have any understanding of the 
historical development of culture, 
such a question would appear hopeless 
to answer. It has been a long time 
since serious students of culture have 
attempted to rate human civilisations 
as “superior” or “inferior.” The task 
of a culture is to make possible the 
adaptation to their surroundings of 
the people who carry it, and to provide 
them with means for psychological 
adjustment to their natural and social 
environments. All cultures must of 
necessity do this; if they do not, they 
disappear. And while many cultures 
have been known to disappear in the 
sense that they have been absorbed 
in other civilisations, there is no 
evidence which would indicate that 
this can be ascribed to the hybridity 
of a people rather than to the play of 
purely historic forces. 


Tue ‘‘Munatto HyYpoTHEsis’” AND 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


This brings us to the “mulatto 
hypothesis,” properly speaking, as it 
applies to the American Negro. As the 
preceding discussion has indicated, 
this entails a consideration of the 
problem of the ancestry from which 
the mixed Negro-white-Indian popu- 
lation of the United States and the 
rest of the New World has been de- 
rived. It is common knowledge that 
the white ancestry of American Ne- 
groes is of preponderantly North 
European and especially British deri- 
vation; the Indian ancestry can in 
all probability be referred to the tribes 


which inhabited the southeastern 
portion of the United States, and it is 
fairly certain that a reasonably repre- 
sentative cross-section of these white 
and Indian stocks went into the mixed 
Negroes who were their descendants. 
What of the African ancestors? 

The assumption ordinarily made 
when this question is asked is that 
Africans brought to the New World 
as slaves came from all portions of 
the continent, and represented the 
less desirable elements of populations 
which, at most, had not achieved any 
distinction in their cultural develop- 
ment. While this is not the place for 
an exposition of the facts on the 
basis of which conclusions may be 
drawn concerning the cultures of the 
region from which the slaves were 
taken, of the population elements 
represented by those who were caught 
in the net of the slave trade, the con- 
clusions from such detailed investiga- 
tion of this matter, which contravene 
most of these ordinarily accepted as- 
sumptions may be outlined.* 

By the utilisation of available his- 
torical documents and comparative 
ethnographic data, the derivation of 
the greater portion of the slave popu- 
lation of the New World—in which 
the United States is to be included— 
can be traced to what is known as the 
West Coast of Africa. This densely 
populated forested belt, which extends 
some two hundred miles inland, con- 
tains the highest Negro civilisations 
of the continent. The stability, com- 
plexity and closeness of organisation 
of these cultures causes them to be 
regarded as “primitive” only in the 

4 Cf., M. J. Herskovits, * ‘The Provenience of New 
World Negroes,” Social Forces, 12: 247-82 (1933), and 

“The Social History of the Negro,” in the forthcoming 


Handbook of Social Psychology, C. Murchison ( 
Clark University Press. 
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technical sense that a written language 
was never developed in them. Other- 
wise they must be thought of as 
sophisticated cultures, whose political 
organisation was not greatly different 
from that of feudal Europe, whose art 
has inspired many of the great Eu- 
ropean artists of recent times, and 
whose religion manifests philosophic 
depth and complexity of ritual. Thus 
it is, then, that the majority of slaves 
brought with them to America a cul- 
tural background that is to be re- 
garded as anything but negligible.® 
The question concerning the section 
of the population represented by these 
slaves is also important when the “mu- 
latto hypothesis” is being analysed, 
particularly when the intelligence and 
cultural capabilities of present-day 
Negroes are to be assessed in terms 
of the genetic composition of the in- 
dividualswho make up the population. 
For it must be repeated that in the 
study of human biological processes, 
racial classification is of far less sig- 
nificance than the individual descent 
strains which the members of a given 
population represent as the end result. 
Persons belonging to the same race 
may be almost entirely unrelated to 
one another; what determines the abil- 
ity as well as the physical form of the 
units that go to make up a population 
group is not the operation of a semi- 
metaphysical force denoted ‘race,’ 
but the actual ancestral strains from 
which the genetic composition of these 
individuals has been derived.** There- 
map Gok (ie eeeeaee eee 
prejudice, the Negro peoples display, on the average, a 
more complex development of government, art, indus- 
haletecdeanestheranans ae eee aianmel 
36 The references to Boas’ papers (cited in note 15 
above) may again be called to the attention of the 


reader, who is also referred to Chapter II in Boas’ 
Anthropology and Modern Life, especially pp. 23-33. 





fore, if cultural capability, as repre- 
sented by intelligence, is to be 
assessed in terms of the ability of a 
person to get on in his own culture, 
then a knowledge concerning those 
strata of the ancestral African popu- 
lations are represented in present-day 
American Negro ancestry should help 
indicate the type of genetic endow- 
ment American Negroes received from 
their African ancestry. 

There are no grounds for an assump- 
tion that the African ancestral ele- 
ments that went into the composition 
of New World Negroes represent the 
less desirable portions of the total 
West African population during the 
time of the slave-trade. Historical 
tradition in West Africa, and the 
testimony of the slavers themselves 
would seem, indeed, to indicate that 
if there were any weighting of the 
slave population, this weighting was 
toward the upper end of the social 
scale.57 The matter may be summa- 
rized as follows: The political situation 
in the native West African kingdoms 
was such that at the death of a ruler 
there were disputes concerning the 
succession. The defeated candidate, 
if not killed, was sold into slavery. 
Whatever his fate, the members of 
his family and his retainers, and the 
chiefs who had supported him and 
their families, were invariably sold 
away to the New World. Aside from 
this, the slaves comprised war cap- 
tives, and it must be understood that 
African rules of war made no distinc- 
tion between men, women, and chil- 
dren, combatants or non-combatants, 
where the taking of prisoners was 

37 Cf., M. J. Herskovits, op. cit., in ‘Handbook of 
Social Psychology,’ ‘and M. J. and F. 8. Herskovits, 


“A Footnote to the History of Negro Slaving,”’ Op- 
portunity, 11: 178-81 (1933). 
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concerned—prisoners who were des- 
tined, in considerable part, to fill the 
holds of the slave ships. Only one 
group of slaves might conceivably 
have come preponderantly from the 
less desirable elements of the West 
African population, these being the 
criminals, who were penalized by be- 
ing sold to the European slave dealers. 
Yet a knowledge of the judicial proc- 
esses which obtained in the West 
African kingdoms would not seen to 
indicate that those who were con- 
victed of legal crime were necessarily 
any less intelligent, less able, or less 
competent members of the community 
than those who never ran afoul of the 
law. Thus it is found that in assessing 
the value of the ‘‘mulatto hypothesis” 
as applied to the American Negro, a 
realistic position, developed from a 
consideration of the relative value of 
the strains which have gone into the 
making of the mulatto population, 
indicates an ancestral composition 
which was what might be expected 
when the cross-section of any popula- 
tion is taken. 

It has been seen how there are two 
“mulatto hypotheses,” one which 
holds that a people of racially mixed 
ancestry is inferior to an unmixed 
stock, the other that crossing tends 
to better the population in which it 
occurs. This being the case, we must 
ask whether in fertility and repro- 
ductive vigor, in social achievement, 
in intelligence—or whatever is tested 
by psychological tests—the Negro 
mulatto is inferior to the unmixed 
Negroes in this country as well as 
to the unmixed whites. Furthermore, 
we must also inquire whether or not 
the Negro mulatto is inferior to the 
unmixed Negroes or the unmixed 


whites of the population of which he 
forms a part, for both these questions 
would seem logical ones to answer in 
testing the “‘mulatto hypothesis.” 
When the matter is approached in 
this fashion, it would seem to resolve 
itself into a question of relative social 
opportunity. Thus, the well-known re- 
sults of intelligence tests given in the 
army showed that while whites were 
superior to Negroes for each state of 
the Union, Northern Negroes ob- 
tained superior scores when compared 
to Southern whites. This seemed to 
most students of racial processes a 
clear indication that opportunity, 
rather than any concept of race or 
race-crossing applied indiscriminately 
to thousands of individuals, was the 
significant operative factor. Studies 
such as those made by Long, which 
indicate the importance of the factor 
of residence and opportunity on the 
standing of Negro school children in 
intelligence tests, force the same con- 
clusion.*® No significant correlation 
has been made between the amount 
of Negro blood represented in indi- 
viduals—whether estimated on the 
basis of inspection, by the use of 
genealogies, or by anthropometric 
measurements—and standing in tests; 
in every case, the importance of social 
background is so great that the in- 
fluence exerted by the amount of 
racial mixture present in those tested 


38 H, H. Long, ‘On Mental Tests and Racial Psy- 
chology—A _ Critique,’ Opportunity, 3: 134-38 (1925); 
and, ‘The Intelligence of Colored Elementary Pupils 
in Washington, D.C.,” J. Negro Educ., 3: 205-22 
(1932). It is significant that when Negro pupils were 
tested some years ago in Los Angeles, where anti- 
Negro prejudice gives way to anti-Oriental feeling, the 
Negro children made scores not significantly different 
from those of their white fellow-pupils. See: W. W. 
Clark, ‘Educational Status of Los Angeles Negro 
Children,” Educ. Res. Bull., Los Angeles City Schools, 
vol. iii (1923), pp. 1-2. A paper by Morris Viteles is also 
to be referred to for its value in assessing the attempts 
made up to 1928 to study the mental ability of the 
Negro: “The Mental Status of the Negro,” Annals, 

Am. Acad. Pol. & Soe. Sci., 140: 166 -77 (1928). 
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cannot be isolated. Where attempts 
to isolate this element have been 
made, the results, except in the study 
of questionable value made by Fergu- 
son*® have been almost entirely nega- 
tive.*° 

CONCLUSION 


The conclusion, then, is clear. 
Whether the American Negro or other 
racially mixed populations in the 
world be the subjects of investigation, 
and whether the problems of the re- 
sults of race-crossing be studied from 
the point of view of the vitality, re- 


39 George O. Ferguson, Jr., ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Negro, An Experimental Study,” Arch. Psych., No. 36: 
no. 1) (1910); and “The Intelligence of Negroes at 

amp Lee, Virginia,’ Sch. & Soc., 9: 721-726 (1939). 

«© Cf. Otto Klineberg, op. ctt., pp. 53-56, and pp. 
64-71; and M. J. Herskovits, ‘‘On the Relation between 
Negro-White Mixture and Standing in Intelligence 
Tests,” Ped. Sem., 33: 30-42 (1926). The latter paper 
contains 4 critique of Ferguson’s underlying assump- 
tions on the basis of which his subjects were classified 
as to the amounts of racial crossing they represented. 


productiveness, cultural achievement, 
or “intelligence” of these mixed popu- 
lations, the mere fact of crossing can- 
not be held a causative one of primary 
importance. Both the findings of the 
geneticists working on lower forms, 
and observations of human groups, 
have made it clear that in any popu- 
lation the factor which determines 
the endowments of its members is the 
ancestry of the individuals who go to 
make up that population. If the ances- 
tors were capable members of their 
racial stocks, their crossed descend- 
ants will inherit the capabilities of 
these forbears. Conversely, a popula- 
tion may be never so purely bred, and 
yet if the capabilities of the ancestors 
of that population were of a low order, 
the pure-bred stock will be poorly en- 
dowed for all its racial purity. 
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CHAPTER V 


Basic Considerations of Methodology 
in Race Testing 
JOSEPH PETERSON 


An ExamPte or Naive 
Racer TESTING 


To the naive individual trained 
somewhat in individual and group 
testing, but largely unacquainted with 
experimental psychology, genetics, 
and anthropology, race testing is a 
simple process. Here, say, are some 
schools for Negro children. How do 
Negroes compare in “intelligence” 
with white children? He gets permis- 
sion from the school authorities con- 
cerned to apply a short test to 734 
children of grades three to eight in- 
clusive, orders some tests with which 
he is acquainted from slight experience 
with school testing, or, probably, looks 
up in a pamphlet some tests that will 
test both “school achievement” and 
“intelligence.’”’ He applies these tests 
in the several grades as per instruc- 
tions in the manuals, allowing exactly 
the proper time for each test (or each 
part of it), and is reasonably careful 
in preliminary statements (or fore- 
exercises, if provided) to make clear to 
every child what is to be done. The 
test blanks are taken up, and he se- 
cures the age of each child from the 
blank space for age and verifies it by 
the school records. Then with the use 
of stencils for scoring objectively, he 
scores all papers, calculates I.Q.’s and 
E.Q.’s and tabulates his results. He 
finds that the mean I.Q. of the Ne- 


groes is .75 and that the E.Q. is .80, 
say; and from the equation A.Q. 
=E.Q./1.Q. (or EA/MA), he finds 
that the Negro group has an accomp- 
lishment quotient of .80/.75=1.07. 
He publishes his results as showing 
that while the Negroes have only three 
fourths as much intelligence as white 
children, they profit more from their 
school work than do the white chil- 
dren, getting an A.Q. of 1.07, i.e., 
above the norm. Correlating the Ne- 
gro I.Q.’s with the degree of lightness 
of skin, he finds (as he may find) a co- 
efficient of .25+.023, and concludes 
that the lighter-colored Negroes have 
the higher I.Q.’s because of the superior 
abilities they inherited from some 
white ancestor whose physical traits 
they approximate more nearly than 
do full-blooded Negroes. Is this not 
similar in some respects at least, to 
what most of us have done sometime 
or other? Let us examine the proce- 
dure. 


WHAT ARE THE WEAKNESSES 
oF SucH PRocEDURE? 


Age Factor not Controlled.—In the 
first place, proper scientific analysis of 
individual abilities requires that all 
factors which are irrelevant to those 
being compared (but which may in- 
fluence them) be controlled by prop- 
erly equating them in both groupings, 
or by eliminating their influence. Since 
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‘intelligence’! increases with age and 
with superior environmental factors, 
there should be no comparison of in- 
telligence-test scores before these other 
factors are ‘‘controlled.”’ While age ef- 
fects will be much alike in both groups, 
educational, cultural, and other en- 
vironmental factors will affect the two 
racial groups differently. Let us con- 
sider age specifically, since the intelli- 
gence score is markedly a function of 
age. It is always more difficult to get 
the exact ages of less cultured than of 
highly cultured peoples. Laws con- 
cerning the registration of births have 
varied even in different states and 
countries, and where laws are alike 
there are differences as to enforcement 
especially with reference to other than 
the children of the dominant race. It 
must be noted that the ages given in 
school records are usually only the 
ages reported by parents, not those 
contained in official records. In some 
experimentation on the accuracy of 
Negro children’s age reports, Harrel- 
son and the writer? had the Negro 
principals of schools in which we 
tested colored children hold a “‘birth- 
day day.” On that day each child 
brought to school a written statement 
by his parents (in blanks especially 
prepared in advance for the purpose) 
giving his name, his age in years at his 
last birthday, and the date of his birth 
including the year. These data were 
compared with previous statements of 
their own ages by the several 314 Ne- 
gro children, obtained from them when 
they were tested with individual tests. 

1 For definiteness we shall have to mean intelligence 
Sion tock Ge, veces tate, align aol oe, 
La 

2 J. Peterson, ‘‘Comparative Abilities of White and 


Negro Children,’’ Comp. Psych., Monog., 1: (No. 5) 
(1923). 


There were discrepancies between the 
two statements by the parents in 18 
per cent of the cases, and between the 
children’s own statements and either 
statement, or both statements, by the 
parents in 9.5 per cent of the cases. 
More generally stated, age discrep- 
ancies were found in 21.4 per cent of 
the 314 children involved. No child 
included was younger than seven 
years, or as old as eleven years. This 
experience emphasizes the need, first, 
of being sure that ages recorded are 
accurate in both groups to prevent 
serious errors in intelligence determi- 
nations. 

Another error with respect to age 
that was made in the case of our hypo- 
thetical tester relates to selection. Let 
us suppose that he tested 734 children 
distributed in the grades represented 
as follows: 


Grade 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
No. of Children 21 192 148 218 100 55 


This is the actual distribution of Ne- 
gro children obtained by the method 
of testing grades in some Nashville 
and Tennessee schools,’ about eleven 
years ago. One may ask, Why are there 
so few children in the two extreme 
grades? Surely the population of Ne- 
groes is not decreasing in the localities 
so fast as to leave so few Negro chil- 
dren in the third grade, the latest en- 
trants tested. The explanation is, evi- 
dently, that nearby elementary schools 
get most of the third-grade children 
from the schools tested. The decrease 
in numbers in the seventh and eighth 
grades is due to quite a different sort 
of selection: many children drop out 
of the grades because the higher work 
is too hard for them, or because their 


3 Tbid., p. 40. 
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parents are poor and need their help 
in earning a living for the family, ete. 
The first of these reasons would indi- 
cate an increasing degree of elimina- 
tion of the duller children with ad- 
vancing grades; the second might tend 
to eliminate the brighter ones—those 
most able to help earn money. When 
all reasons are studied it is almost cer- 
tain that the various selective factors 
work unevenly among whites, on the 
one hand, and among Negroes or for- 
eign children, on the other. Such prob- 
lems need careful scientific investiga- 
tion, but in the meantime a method is 
known which overcomes most of the 
difficulties. The rule is: for intelligence 
testing in comparative racial studies, 
select all children of a given age or ages 
as far as possible whether in or out of 
school. The writer* has usually taken 
12-year-olds (after trials of other ages) 
as the best age, because children of 
this age are probably most generally 
found in the schools. Ten or eleven 
years may be nearly as good an age 
for accessibility of all the children of 
the age chosen, but twelve has the ad- 
vantage that the U.S. Census in ten 
year periods will probably contain the 
names and ages of the children ten 
years earlier as a check upon present 
records. Moreover, more dull children 
will probably be in school by their 
twelfth year of age than earlier;5 and 
few, indeed, of the brighter children 
will have passed through the eighth 





‘J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, Studies in the Com- 
a + — of Whites on Negroes. (1929); J 
eterson, L. H. Lanier, and H. M. Walker, ‘“‘Com- 
Parisons of White and Negro Children in Conte In- 
fanuity and Speed Tests.’’ J. Comp. Psych., : 271-83 
(1925); J. Peterson and C. W. Telford, i aeules of 
Group. and of Individual Tests Applied to the Practi- 
fy ure-Blood Negro Children on St. Helena Island,” 
Comp. Psych., 11: 115-44 (1930). 
5D. Sunne, ‘ “A Comparison of White and Negro Chil- 
dren by the Terman and Yerkes-Bridges Revisions of 
the Binet Tests,” J. Comp. Psych., 5: p. 213 (1925). 
(Sunne eK that: “Many of the 10-year-old Negro 
children . . . were just beginning their school career.’ } 


grade at this age. It is desirable too, 
that all children shall have had some 
habituation to school conditions be- 
fore they are given tests for purposes 
of racial comparisons. Efforts should 
be made, of course, to obtain all chil- 
dren of the age decided upon for test- 
ing, those not in school as well as those 
in the grades. It is simpler to define 
12-year-old children, e.g., as all chil- 
dren who have passed their twelfth 
birthday but not their thirteenth, 
rather than those who range from 11 
years 6 months through 12 years 5 
months. The mean of the former will, 
of course, be 12.5 years. Evidently, 
selecting children by grades gives very 
much poorer samplings of any age, 
and should be avoided. Yet, because 
of the greater simplicity of just test- 
ing grades and the tendency toward 
group testing, several testers have, 
even of late years, used this erroneous 
method; for example, it has been used 
by Garth, Lovelady, and Smith,° 
Garth,’ and by Garth and his students 
in several earlier studies, by Hewitt,*® 
Haven,’ Armstrong,!° Wheeler," Pint- 
ner,’? Manuel and Hughes," E. L. 
Davenport,“ and J. W. Dunlap." 


6T. R. Garth, B. E. Lovelady and H. W. Smith, 
“The Intelligence and Achievement of Southern Negro 
— " Sch. & Soc., 32: 431-4 (1930). 
T. R. Garth, “The as my and Achievement 
of Mised-Blood Indians,” J. Soc. Psych., 21: 134-7 
8 Alden Hewitt, ‘‘A Comparative Study of White 
and Colored Pupils in a Southern School System,” 
Elem. Sch, J., 31: 111-19 (1930). 
9E. S. Haven, ‘ ‘The Relative Effort of Children of 
Native vs. Foreign Born Parents,”’ J. Educ. Psych., 22: 
523-35 (1931). 
10 Clairette P. Armstrong, “‘A Study of Intelligence 
of (1931 _ Urban Children,” J. Educ. Psych., 4: 301- 
uL. R. Wheeler, ‘‘The Intelligence of East Ten- 
ties Mountain Children,"’ J. Educ. Psych., 23: 301-15 
12 R. Pintner, ““The Influence of Language Back- 
Ground on Intelligence Tests,’’ J. Soc. Psych., 3: 235-40 
( 2). 
is H. T. Manuel and L. S. Hughes, ‘‘The Intelli- 
gence and Drawing Ability of Young ‘Mexican Chil- 
dren," J. App. Psych., 16: 382-7 (1932). 
uE. L. Davenport, ‘ ‘The Intelligence Quotients of 
Mexican and non-Mexican Siblings,”’ Sch. & Soc., 36: 
304-6 (1932). 
1s J. W. Dunlap, “Race Differences in the Organiza- 
tion of Numerical and Verbal Abilities,”’ Arch. Psych., 
(No. 124. Pp. 72) (1931). 
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Dunlap’s study, especially, is in other 
respects commendable for its careful 
analysis of results. The practice of 
throwing together the raw scores of 
two or three consecutive ages, pro- 
vided the mean ages and the standard 
deviation of the two groups to be com- 
pared are equal (used by Klineberg,'® 
J. W. Dunlap," Bere,'* C. B. Daven- 
port,'® et al.) is not as good as taking 
a single age, although it allows one to 
get a larger number ina given location; 
because the age distributions for such 
mean values may be somewhat dif- 
ferent, but errors are not large. Hetero- 
geneity of each group is, however, in- 
creased, making correlations relatively 
too high unless age is controlled ex- 
perimentally or by means of partial 
correlation. The former method of 
controlling age effects is the better. 

The Difficulty of Securing ‘Fair 
Samplings.”’—Test results which are 
given only in terms of derived scores,”° 
no ages or raw scores being given, are 
of course worthless, except for Stan- 
ford-Binet I.Q.’s. Even with such 
I.Q.’s they are worth very little, be- 
cause different sorts of selection, such 
as the predominance of bright children 
in the lower grades or of dullards in 
the higher may and usually do enter 
and vitiate the results. More will be 
said about this matter later. It is very 
hard, indeed, to get representative 
samplings of Negro and white children 
of any age in the United States or in 
~~ 8 Otto Klineberg, ‘ ‘A Study of Psychologica] Dif- 
ferences between ‘Racial’ and National Groups in 
Europe,”’ Arch. Psych. (No. 132. Pp. 58) (1931). 

17 J. W. Dunlap, op. cit. 
Capactan d Cilban of tertan tomaions. tei. tae 
Cont. Educ. (No. 154) New York: Columbia Univ., 
aay TB: AS “Do Races a in Mental Ca- 
pacity?”” Human Biol., 1: 70-89 (1929) 
iene by peed pA Btud 7 of Natio-R “ag «3 and 4), 
239-406 (1926); E. Jamieson, and P. Sonciiond “The 


Mental Capacity of Southern Ontario Indians,” J. 
Educ. Psych., 19: 313-28 (1928). 


South Africa, where their problems 
are much like ours in this respect. 
Wilcocks” reports a lowering of the in- 
telligence score by poor environmental 
and economic conditions, just as we 
find a retardation in the case of Ne- 
groes and many poor whites in the 
South. The interpretation that such 
deficiencies are in native intelligence” 
is certainly wrong in the main, though 
the question is open as to how far 
selective factors for low ability have 
operated in placing certain individuals 
of any stock in localities of poor op- 
portunities. In the South, it is impos- 
sible to secure “fair” samplings of Ne- 
gro and white children of the same age 
who are also equally advanced educa- 
tionally and have had similar environ- 
ment.”> The Negroes are below grade 
(just as whites in poor sections are be- 
low) when compared with white chil- 
dren who have enjoyed normal edu- 
cational facilities. If groups of children 
to be compared are matched by grade, 
the Negro children (and other children 
with poorer opportunities) are the 
older. This is so well known that refer- 
ences are superfluous. It is, therefore, 
obviously a mistake to compare for 
race-differences, as our example illus- 
trates, and as several testers* have 
done, the I.Q.’s or other scores of the 
Negroes with those of white children 
on whom the tests were standardized. 
2 R, W. Wilcocks, The Poor White Problem in South 
Africa: Report of the Carnegie Commission. (Part II: 
“se tte 208. .) Stellenbosh: Pro Ecclesia-Drukkery, 
2G. O. Ferguson, ‘The Deyeholegy of the Negro,” 
Arch, Psych., S: F(No. 36 Scone): . V. O'Shea, A State 
Educational ‘System at Work. Madison: The Bernard B. 
Jones Fund (1927). = 368. 
2% J. Peterson, op. cit. (1923); J. Peterson and L. H. 
Lanier, op. cit. (1929). 
4 R. A. Davis, ‘ ‘Some Relations between Amount 
j School Training and speeegene? among Negroes,” 
J. Educ. Psych., 19: 127-30 (1928); T. R. Garth, H. W. 
Smith, and W. ‘Abell, ‘ ‘A Study of ‘the Intelligence and 
Achievement of Full-Blood Indians,” J. App. Psych, 
12: 511-16 (1928); Soe a Whately, 
‘The Intelligence Pj ‘sorthoe Negro Children,’ 


& Soc., 22: 501-4 (1925); E. Jamieson and P. Sandiford, 
op. cit. 
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Whites in backward communities 
where schools and social environments 
are poor would, by these same meth- 
ods, as the Army Test data clearly re- 
vealed,2*> show mental inferiority. It 
is, indeed, not easy to get fair samp- 
lings of comparison groups of whites 
and Negroes anywhere. If one chooses 
children of equal ages and grades, 
superior Negroes or inferior white 
samples will have to be selected. C. B. 
Davenport” has selected children of 
10-13 years of age from Negro and 
white parents in an agricultural sec- 
tion of Jamaica, B.W.I., where edu- 
cational and other opportunities 
seemed to him to be about equal. Se- 
lection for such equality is, of course, 
the scientifically correct procedure, 
but even then how sure can one be 
that his samplings are of pure breed 
stock? 

The Purity of Race.—This is a prob- 
lem on which anthropologists must be 
consulted. They do not think of in- 
dividuals as distinct units easily sep- 
arable according to race. The more or 
less pure samplings of different races 
show differences as to skin and hair 
color, cephalic index, distance of sep- 
aration of the pupils of the two 
eyes, thickness of lips, prognathism, 
texture of hair (as straight, wavy, or 
eurly), height, ratio of standing to 
sitting heights, etc. Between different 
pairs of races there are found various 
degrees of overlapping according to 
any given physical trait, and indi- 
vidual differences within any race- 
group are so large (larger in fact than 
mean differences between any two 
race groups) that one can practically 
never be quite sure of the ‘racial’ 

%R, M. Yerkes, (Ed.) Memoirs Nat. Acad. Sci., 


15: (Part ITI). (1921). 
*% C. B. Davenport, op. cit. 


stock of samplings which may be 
selected for comparative testing.?? 
Hooton,”* from the standpoint of an- 
thropology, says: ‘“‘A race is a great 
division of mankind, the members of 
which, though individually varying, 
are characterized as a group by a cer- 
tain combination of morphological 
and metrical features, primarily non- 
adaptive, which have been derived 
from their common descent.” Criteria 
of races are admittedly physical and 
necessarily multiple or pattern-like 
in character. These racial traits are 
usually not highly correlated. 

Can There Be Race Differences in 
Intelligence or Mental Capacities?— 
Since the traits by which a race is 
known are usually non-adaptive and 
only slightly if at all correlated, cer- 
tain anthropologists seem to hold that 
race differences in intelligence are im- 
possible, if the writer understands 
their position, because (1) intelligence- 
test scores are so much influenced by 
cultural and educational differences, 
and (2) superior mental ability zs 
adaptive and has survival value (inde- 
pendently, even, of most physical 
traits of racial groups). But mental 
traits are considerably interrelated 
and there seems to be no need for jus- 
tification of prejudice?’ in this matter, 
for, since different racial groups have 
had rather different environments to 
live in, selective processes may have 
eliminated individuals of certain men- 
tal abilities or degrees of ability in 
some race groups and of different 
abilities or degrees of ability in other 

27 M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro: A Study in 
Racial Crossing. (1928); E. A. Hooton, ‘Methods of 
“Tineke 

29 G. H. Estabrooks, ‘“‘Which Races Are Best? Why 


Science Cannot Admit Racial Differences in Intelli- 
gence,” Sci. American, 144: 311-3 (1931). 
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groups. The questions of general and 
group factors are not yet solved. The 
difficulty that environmental factors 
influence intelligence-test scores is 
probably not harder to handle scien- 
tifically than the control of malaria or 
of yellow fever. What we need now is 
more information as to the exact in- 
fluences of these several environmen- 
tal factors and of methods of control- 
ling them. (See, for instance, a recent 
critical summary by Schwesinger.*°) 
We cannot, of course, expect valid con- 
clusions before much work has been 
done, and even then, if ‘“‘intelligence”’ 
does not prove to bea“‘general factor,” 
we should not be surprised to find that 
racial differences in psychological 
traits (if any are finally proved to 
exist) may turn out to be differences 
in emphasis only of various capacities 
common to both races compared. 

This discussion serves to illustrate 
the need of caution in the selection of 
samplings of different racial or even 
national groups for comparison by test 
methods, and also the desirability of 
making adequate analyses of results.™ 
Such gross scores as I.Q.’s or the means 
of a variety of test items may have to 
be discarded entirely (and should cer- 
tainly be discarded for analytic pur- 
poses) in favor of special capacities and 
group factors as these become more 
clearly differentiable in analyses within 
any particular race. 

Group Vs. Individual Tests.—The 
objective uniformity in timing, in giv- 
ing exactly the same instruction to all 
subjects, in the competition that is 
aroused by the interstimulation of the 
rather homogeneous group of persons 
as nc: C- Schwesinger, Heredity and Environment. 
ay, W. Dale, op. cit.; J. Peterson and L. H. 


Lainer, op. cit. eterson, ee Lanier, and H. M. 
Walker, op. cit.; J. Peterson ‘and C. W. Telford, op. cit. 





all working seriously for high rank, in 
giving the test to all the individuals at 
the same date and time of day, etc., 
have led some experienced testers to 
almost exclusive use of group tests in 
racial comparisons. The writer,** by 
observations of the procedure of in- 
dividual subjects responding to group 
tests has found that untrained, as well 
as dull, children often fail to get or 
keep the instructions well in mind, and 
that they lose their set for speed and 
accuracy and get off into activities that 
are irrelevant to the task and fail to 
appreciate that time is being counted 
against them; and he and other in- 
vestigators of racial capacities** have 
concluded that to get proper motiva- 
tion of the less cultured peoples in any 
problem or test, it is necessary to fol- 
low some procedure that either af- 
fords constant stimulation of each in- 
dividual throughout the problem, or 
stimulates him before the next step 
toward the solution after each re- 
sponse. Several problems of this sort 
have been devised and used.* 

It has been found, moreover, that, 
in general, people who are not operat- 
ing directly in our present high-speed 
culture fall short in speed probably 
more than in any other aspect of their 
performances. There is considerable 
evidence that these speed differences 
are culturally conditioned and not due 

32 R. Pintner, “The Influence of Language Back- 
Fro32), on Intelligence Tests,’’ J. Soc. Psych., 3: 235-40 

sien ee om p88. as oe 1 Stud \f 

oO in n ta. t 
Speed, and Other , ee Differences,” 
Arch, Psych. (1928), No. 93, Pp. 109; Otto Klineberg, 
o. cit., ag Peterson and L. H. Lanier, op. cit.; 

Peterson, a Lanier, and H. M. Walker, op. cit. : 
a Telford, “Test Performance of Mixed-Blood 
sdiowe,” Comp. Psych., 14: 123-34 (1932). 

% J, Peterson, op. cit., (1923 ); J. Peterson and L. 
Lanier, op. cit.; J. Peterson, L. H. Lanier and M. H. 
Walker, op. cit. 

36 Beatrice Blackwood, A Study of Mental Testing in 
Relation to Anthropology. Ment. Meas. Monog., (Serial 
No. 4) (1927). Pp. 120. Otto Klineberg, op. cit., (1931); 
J. Peterson, op. cit., (1923); (1928); J. Peterson and L. 


H. Lanier, op. cit. 
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to innate factors,*” except in the case 
of the so-called power tests.** 

Lanier®® has, however, of late ex- 
pressed a doubt that environmental 
factors afford a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and R. C. Davis*® has made ten- 
tative determinations of speed differ- 
ences in social and racial groups in 
such simple physiological reactions 
as probably are not appreciably in- 
fluenced by environmental conditions, 
eg., the latent period of the Achilles 
tendon-reflex or the speed of the nerve 
impulse. The use of group tests is cer- 
tainly a questionable feature in the 
illustration with which we started 
this paper. Even the use of group pic- 
ture-tests to avoid cultural effects in 
different racial or social groups is a 
doubtful procedure. Practice at inter- 
preting the comic sections of news- 
papers, solving picture puzzles, etc., 
has given American white children an 
efficiency in responses to pictures far 
greater than that found in Negroes 
and Indians of less opportunity for 
such reactions. Telford" has found 
that on the Mare and Foal Picture 
Board test (Number 1 in the Pintner- 
Paterson performance scale, but 
originally devised by W. Healy) the 
Indians reliably surpassed the white 
children, both in speed and error 
scores though they were generally in- 
2 Been.” ‘Quickness and Intelligence,”’ Brit. 
J. Psych. Monog. Suppl., No. 7, (1924). Pp. 55; C. E. 
Dowd, ‘‘A Study of Hy oy e: the Rate of Work,” 
iG: Pavel, "the hoe a Seed Apr poe Ro 
Exp. Psych., 8: 71-94 (1926); E. Lamb, “Racial Dif- 
Children.” Hi SnoalD Tr 201 C Taaced Arecionn 
The Interrelations of Speed in Simple and Complex Proc- 
esses. Geo. Peabody College for Teachers Cont. Educ., 


No. 23. Nashville: Peabody College, 1926. Pp. 48. 

J, A. Highsmith, * ‘Relation of Rate of Response 
to Intelligence,” Psych. A iy 34: No. 2 (1925). 

% Martha Lambeth and L. H. Lanier, ‘ ‘Race Dif- 
ferences in Speed of Reaction.” J. Genet. Psych., 42: 
25596 (1933). 

40 R. C. Davis, Ability in woo eae Racial Classes, 
New York: The Century Co., (19. 

C, W. Telford, op. cit. ty De Vor 

“R, Pintner and D. G. Paterson, A Scale of Per- 
formance Tests. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (1917). 


ferior to them in other tests. On this 
test the Indian was in his own field of 
experience. Linguistic factors in inter- 
racial tests doubtless have consider- 
able inhibitory effects on foreign 
groups and on children in the schools 
who speak a foreign tongue at home.“ 
But Young“ and Bere, among others, 
have found that in the case of more 
capable children such handicaps are 
usually over emphasized; that often 
they are only results of inferior abili- 
ties, the more intelligent children free- 
ing themselves from the ill effects 
rather readily. The general question of 
environmental handicaps is, however, 
a serious one which cannot be solved 
without much more experimental 
work.** In the illustration, it is pos- 
sible that the achievement test was 
more specifically influenced by school 
training than was the intelligence test, 
and that the A.Q. of 1.07 was a result 
only of the more definite training in 
the school subjects involved in the 
achievement tests than had been pos- 
sible in the larger cultural factors in- 
volved in the intelligence test. Thus, 
the true interpretation may be quite 
different from that made. The conclu- 
sion that the reliable correlation be- 
tween degree of white blood and intel- 
ligence score of the Negroes is due to 
inheritance of the white’s intelligence 
is now known to be almost certainly 
wrong. Greater differences in test-in- 
telligence are now known to exist in 
any one race than in the mean scores 
of any two races on tests that are com- 
Influence of Language, Sackground on "intelligence 
Tests,” J. Soc. Psych., 3: 235-40 (1932); R. Pintner, 
Intelligence Testing: Methods and Results (1932), p 

‘A t ikimball Young, ‘ ‘Mental Differences in Certain 
Immigrant Groups,” Univ. Oregon Pub., 1: No. 11. 
Eugene: The University, 1922. Pp. 103. 


46 May Bere, op. cit. 
4G, of Schwesinger, op. cit. 
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mon or fair to their respective cul- 
tures. Hence the selection of light- 
colored Negro women by the most 
capable Negro men (light or dark) 
which Herskovits has found to take 
place, and the observations by Olm- 
stead,** or by Reuter,*® respectively, 
that the white men in slavery times 
selected the intellectually superior 
Negro women or that light-skinned 
Negro women are selected by superior 
Negro men are probably along the 
right line, as opposed to the view that 
white blood in general is responsible 
for the positive correlation found by 
some investigators*® between lightness 
of skin in Negroes and intelligence- 
test scores. Such correlations have not 
been found among the more highly- 
selected college groups, as would be 
expected on the views of Herskovits, 
Olmstead, and Reuter. All college 
students, especially Negroes,” are 
highly selected for intelligence. 
Finally, the conversion of raw scores 
of group tests, and of most individual 
tests, into I.Q.’s is a very bad practice 
for imter-test comparisons because 
these tests are not scored in terms of 


47 M, J. Herskovits, op. cit. 
48 F. L. Olmstead, A Journey to the Seaboard Slave 
States, w ith Remarks on Their Economy, (1856). 
+E. B. Reuter, Race Mixture: Studies in Intermar- 
riage and Miscegenation. New York: Whittlesey House, 
(1931). Pp. 224. 
so G, &: Ferguson, op. cit.; J. Peterson and L. H. 
lames, op. cit, 
J. maneleovite, op. cit. 
52 r Peterson and L. H. Lanier, op. cit., p. 152. 





age units (months and years) as is the 
Stanford-Binet Scale,* neither is there 
a zero-point at birth from which mean 
and 8.D. scores advance in equal ratio 
permitting in general the constant 
1.Q.’s through advancing ages of chil- 
dren as found in the special scale con- 
structed for that purpose. Without 
such a scale the conclusion that the 
Negroes’ intelligence is .75 that of the 
whites is a ridiculous interpretation. 
It is well to state differences of all tests 
in terms of per cent of overlap of one 
group on the mean or median of the 
other, but such percentages cannot be 
added and averaged. They should be 
stated in terms of P.E.~ or Q,y, since 
the whites’ scores are most often com- 
pared with other groups. Such meas- 
ures are in standard units and are 
comparable differences between pairs 
of groups measured with any good 
tests or problems.* It must be remem- 
bered, however, that low reliabilities 
always reduce the size of group dif- 
ferences, and that this may be the 
rea] reason why many non-verbal tests 
make smaller differences than verbal 
tests, despite other explanations. 


53. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. (1916), pp. 362. 

4 J. Peterson, ‘ “Methods of Investigating C compete 
ee Abilities in’ Races,’ Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. 
Soe. Sci., 140: 178-85 (1928); J. Peterson and L. 7 
L anier, op. cit.; C. W. Telford, op. cit. 

s J. Peterson, L. H. Lanier, and H. M. Walker, op. 
cit. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Negro- White Differences in Non-Intellectual 
Traits, and in Special Abilities 
ROBERT P. DANIEL 


INTRODUCTION 


“The majority of books about Ne- 
groes merely stereotype Negro char- 
acter,’ writes Professor Sterling A. 
Brown in an illuminating article’ in 
which he shows that in American lit- 
erature the Negro is represented for 
the most part as one of seven major 
stereotypes; namely, the contented 
slave, the wretched freeman, the comic 
Negro, the brute Negro, the tragic 
mulatto, the local color Negro, and 
the exotic primitive. 

The tendency to such stereotypes of 
the Negro may be due either to an un- 
conscious folk attitude of the white 
man toward the Negro as a result of a 
conditioned racial attitude, or to a 
dogmatic personal opinion like that 
expressed in the days of slavery by 
Edgar Allan Poe who wrote: ‘‘. .. we 
must take into consideration the pe- 
culiar character (I may say the pe- 
culiar nature) of the Negro . . . [some 
believe that Negroes] are, like our- 
selves, the sons of Adam and must, 
therefore, have like passions and wants 
and feelings and tempers in all re- 
spects. This we deny and appeal to 
the knowledge of all who know.’” 

Indeed, who are they that know and 
what is the “knowledge of all who 
know” with respect to racial differ- 





1 Sterling A. Brown, “‘Negro Character As Seen by 
White Authors,” JourNAL oF Nearo Epvucation, 2: 
179-203 (1933). 

? Edgar Allen Poe, Literary Criticism, I, ‘‘Slavery in 


the United States,” p. 271. 


ences in “passions and wants and 
feelings and tempers”? Since these 
relate to psychological factors the 
questions logically arise: What psy- 
chological investigations have been 
attempted in the comparison of races 
in personality traits, temperaments, 
and the like, and in special aptitudes? 
What are the findings? What conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the experi- 
mental evidence now available? This 
paper attempts to answer these ques- 
tions by a critical survey of investiga- 
tions of racial differences in non-intel- 
lectual traits, and in special aptitudes. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF NON- |, 
INTELLECTUAL TRAITS 


Will-Temperament.—In the few 
studies of racial comparisons of per- 
sonality traits, one of the chief tests 
used was the Downey Will-Tempera- 
ment Test. It is interesting to com- 
pare the findings of Sunne,? McFadden 
and Dashiell,* and Hurlock,* the three 
most complete studies of racial dif- 
ferences as revealed by this test. 

The direct conflicts are striking. 
Sunne reported the Negroes having 
the same volitional perserveration and 
co-ordination of impulses as whites, 
and less motor inhibition. McFadden 


3D. Sunne, ‘Personality Tests: White and Negro 
Adolescents,” J. App. Psych., 9: 256-80 (1925). | ; 

4J. H. McFadden and J. F. Dashiell, ‘‘Racial Dif- 
ferences as Measured by the Downey Will-Temperament 
Test,” J. App. Psych., 7: 30-53 (1923). ; 

5 E. B. Hurlock, ‘‘Will-Temperament of White and 
Negro Children,” Ped. Sem., 38: 91-100 (1930). 
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and Dashiell reported that the whites 
exceeded the Negroes in volitional per- 
severation and co-ordination of im- 
pulses; while in motor inhibition, one 
group of Negroes exceeded the whites 
and another group was inferior. Sunne 
found Negro boys superior in mobile 
pattern, McFadden and Dashiell found 
the whites superior. The latter also 
report the whites as having a clear su- 
periority in deliberate patterns; but 
Sunne found the Negro children lower 
in some of the tests of deliberate pat- 
terns, and in others higher than both 
white adult’s and children’s norms. 

Assuming that the slight racial dif- 
ferences found in other studies may be 
due to the method of scoring, Hurlock 
undertook an experiment to see if any 
differences were obtained when the 
crude scores rather than the decile 
scores were used in comparing Negroes 
and whites on the Downey Will- 
Temperament test. That her results 
present additional conflicting evidence 
with one or the other of the previous 
studies may be readily seen in the 
statement of her findings: 


White boys surpass the Negro group in 
speed of decision, speed of movement, and 
volitional perseveration. The Negroes, on 
the other faod, surpass the whites in co- 
ordination of impulses, motor inhibition, 
finality of judgment, and self-confidence. 
In freedom from load, the scores were al- 
most identical for the two groups. 


And it is well to note the further state- 
ment: 


In only one case, the test for self-confidence, 
is the difference great enough to be sta- 
tistically reliable. 


Indeed the value of the Downey 
test as an instrument of racial com- 


parison is questioned. Peterson and 
Lanier® report: ‘““The Downey Will- 


$ J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, ‘‘Studies in the Com- 
parative Abilities of Whites and Negroes,’’ 1929. 


Temperament tests were found un- 
suitable as race tests and no significant 
results were obtained with them.” 
Herkskovits,’ who decided to investi- 
gate the validity of the Downey test 
before attempting to use it in a study 
of racial crossing, concluded that the 
greatest caution must be utilized in 
drawing conclusions from it until it 
has been considerably revised after 
more researches. Aside from the dubi- 
ous use of the Downey test for racial 
comparisons, doubt of the reliability 
and validity of the test has been ex- 
pressed very generally in psychologi- 
cal literature. Particular citation of 
these studies of criticism is hardly 
necessary here to emphasize the point 
of the futility of additional studies of 
racial differences in which this test is 
used. 

In view of the statistically unreli- 
able and conflicting evidence, those 
who believe that certain racial dif- 
ferences in temperament do exist are 
without supporting data in the find- 
ings of the studies of ‘‘will-tempera- 
ment.” 

Emotionality.—No significant race 
differences in emotionality are re- 
vealed in the few studies which have 
been made. In a comparison of Negro 
and white subjects in total affectivity 
scores on the Pressey X-O test, 
Bond® reports: 


The total affectivity scores of the white 
subjects show approximately a twenty-five 
per cent increment over the scores made by 
the Negro subjects. . . . In this connection, 
the popular opinion that Negroes are 
generally more emotional than other racial 
elements is of some interest. If the Pressey 
test be a genuine measure of emotional 
susceptibility (accepting Pressey’s defini- 
tion of the phrase), the results here indi- 


7M. J. Herskovits, ‘A Test of the Downey Will- 
Temperament Test,” J. App. Psych., 8: 75-88 (1924). 

8 H. M. Bond, “Investigation of the Non-Intellec- 
tual Traits of a Group of Negro Adults,’ J. Abn. 
Soc. Psych., 21: 267-76 (1926). 
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cated constitute a denial of popular opinion 
concerning this moot point. 

Sunne’s conclusion based upon a 
study® in which she used the Pressey 
X-O test, the Ream-Downey Will- 
Temperament Scale, and the Mathews 
Questionnaire was that: “The dif- 
ferences between the racial groups ex- 
amined cannot be summed up in such 
generalizations as more or less emo- 
tional, energetic, or unstable, or even 
by total scores on the tests.” 

Both of the investigators, cited 
above, whose studies of personality 
traits included the use of the Pressey 
X-O test comment on the complication 
which culture seems to introduce into 
the reactions of emotionality as sub- 
mitted by that test. 

On this point, Bond stated: 


One might infer from the greater number 
of deviations occurring among Negro sub- 
jects that here is an indication of a typical 
racial, temperamental pattern of reaction. 
It is questionable, however, whether the 
higher number of deviations for Negro sub- 
jects is due to a peculiar temperamental 
type-structure, or to a lesser familiarity 
with linguistic modes of expression. The 
writer has found that in many cases ‘‘modal”’ 
choices were neglected because the word 
in question had no place in the vocabulary 
of the subject. For example, “‘illegitimate’’ 
was peerens always avoided, as a word 
which was unpleasant to the subject; the 
most probable explanation for this omis- 
sion seems to be that few Negro subjects 
are sufficiently acquainted with the word 
in its socially taboo significance as among 
whites, coming as they do, from a type of 
society which for the most part does not 
indulge in such polite characterizations of 
birth out of wedlock. 


Of the white and colored children 
whom she tested, Sunne believed that 
the effect of social restriction and back- 
ground is evident in the preference of 
the Negro children for hymns to jazz, 
pageants to card parties, musicians 
and artists to actors and aviators, 
poems to books, history to drama, 


*D.Sunne, op. cit. 


studying to dancing. They like babies 
and children better than the whites 
do; and, unlike the white boys, the 
Negro boys are more interested in 
leaders than in handsomeness. 

The influence of culture or environ- 
ment on the scores of the Mathews 
Questionnaire for emotional stability 
is suggested by two studies. Asher and 
Haven" do not consider it a significant 
measure of affective development (at 
least for boys in Kentucky), and Dan- 
iel"! does not think that the Mathews’ 
norms are suitable as a basis for racial 
comparisons. 

With respect to emotionality, there- 
fore, we conclude that according to 
our present measures we are without 
evidence of racial differences. 

Color Preference.—Attempts at in- 
vestigating the racial differences in 
aesthetics have taken the form of com- 
parisons in color preference. These 
studies rather uniformly tend to show 
that differences in the color preferences 
of Negro and white children are slight 
and that education brings about 
changes. 

The Negro children tested by 
Sunne” did not show a more decided 
choice of the brighter and more satu- 
rated colors than did the white chil- 
dren. Red and blue were preferred to 
yellow and green by both Negro and 
white children in the study by Arlitt 
and Buckner who also reported no 
significant differences as to prefer- 
ences for light to dark shades, nor in 
choice between the primary and the 
"10 B, J. Asher and S. E. Haven, “Reactions of the 
State Correctional School and Public School Boys to the 
Questions of an Emotional Inventory,” J. Juvenile Res., 
14: 96-106 (1930). 

ul R, P. Daniel, A Psychological Study of Delinquent 
and Non-Delinquent Negro Boys. Chapter III. (1932). 

12D, Sunne, ‘“‘A Comparative Study of White and 
Negro Children,” J. App. Psych., 1: 71-83 (1917). 

A. H. Arlitt and 8. H. Buckner, ‘ ‘A Study of Color 


Peek in White and Negro Three-Year-Olds,” 
Psych. Bull., 24: 190-1 (1927). 
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intermediate colors. In Hurlock’s in- 
vestigation," blue and pink were the 
favorite colors of both races. She 
states: “‘The facts brought out by this 
study do not confirm the popular be- 
lief that Negro children have a greater 
tendency towards bright colors than 
do white children.” 

Mercer’s findings led to the con- 
clusion: 
In general it may be said that the sequence 
of color preferences changes as much for 
whites as it does for Negroes as education 
increases. ... With the increase of educa- 
tion all appreciation of color decreases 
until we reach the eighth grade where we 


find a strong pull for blue as first preference 
in both races. 


The conclusion of Garth,'® who has 
done the most extensive work in color 
preferences of various groups, is that 
race differences when found are due to 
nurtural factors. 

In connection with these studies to 
ascertain color preferences, it is inter- 
esting to note that three different 
methods were used. Sunne had her 
subjects to color a specific picture, in- 
terpreting preference in terms of the 
color used for the most prominent 
phase of the pictures. This may be 
considered as preference in terms of 
suitability because the color shown 
may be related to the child’s consider- 
ation of its suitability to the particular 
picture presented. Mercer’s subjects 
had to rank seven colored disks in or- 
der of preference. This may be con- 
sidered as preference indicated so far 
as those particular shades of colors are 
concerned, since the element of choice 
of a certain shade of one color may 
cause it to be placed higher than the 
Negra Children or Pi “ym 7: SSon404 tit ’ 

6 F. M. Mercer, ‘“The Color Preference of 1,006 Ne- 


groes,”” J. Comp. Psych., 5: 109-46 (1925) 
1 T. R. Garth, Race Psychology. (1931) 
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shade of another color, while a change 
in the shades of these colors may serve 
to alter the rank of preference of 
colors. Hurlock had her subjects to 
underline their favorite color in a list 
of words. This is a method of prefer- 
ence without control of color interpre- 
tations. It is hardly to be supposed 
that all children had the same shades 
of colors in mind when they indicated 
their preference as blue, green, red, or 
the others in the list. 

The significant thing as far as the 
racial comparisons are concerned is 
that regardless whether the method 
used was preference complicated by 
suitability for a specific purpose, or a 
preference for a specific shade as pre- 
sented, or as preference in free verbal 
presentation, the conclusions are uni- 
form that the differences in color 
preferences between the races are no 
greater than the differences within the 
racial groups. Consequently, no in- 
ferences of racial differences in color 
preferences are valid according to the 
present experimental studies. 

Speed.—Is the Negro naturally 
slow? Belief in innate race differences 
in speed of reaction seems to be uni- 
formly discredited by investigators. 
Recently, Lambeth and Lanier’ in 
the endeavor to show that differences 
between the races in some of the men- 
tal tests are not essentially due to dif- 
ferences in speed go so far as to con- 
clude that the theory of a general 
speed difference between the races is 
untenable. Although the question of 
the relation of speed to intelligence- 
test scores was the chief concern of 
these investigators, their conclusion 
regarding speed is a pertinent notation 


17 M. Lambeth and L. H. Lanier, “‘Race Differences 
in Speed of Reaction,’ J. Genet. Psych. 42: 255-97 (1933). 
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here irrespective of their conclusions 
regarding intelligence-test scores (a 
question outside the scope of this 
paper). 

However, in the analysis of their 
data regarding differences in speed of 
reaction, most investigators call at- 
tention to the import of cultural dif- 
ferences. Peterson and Lanier’® state: 
“Four different rather extensive in- 
vestigations have of late failed to find 
evidence in whites of an isolable ‘speed 
factor,” and it is therefore highly im- 
probable that there could be an in- 
nate race difference of this character 
operative in our results.” 

In an article by the same authors 
and Walker!® somewhat the same idea 
is conveyed in the statement: “‘Speed 
attitudes, accuracy attitudes, perse- 
verance attitudes, and many others 
are functions of many environmental 
and experimental conditions, as well 
as of heredity, and are hard to make 
constant in racial comparisons, espe- 
cially in group tests.” 

Evidence of the contribution of en- 
vironment to a culture element in 
speed is seen in the study by Kline- 
berg? who found a close correspond- 
ence between speed and the length 
of sojourn in New York. Those Ne- 
groes coming most recently from the 
South showed the slowest speed of 
movement in the tests. A suggestion of 
the probably unfairness of the inter- 
pretation of significant race differ- 
ences on speed tests is noted in Kline- 
berg’s statement: 


Even if differences in speed are native, 
hereditary, their importance is purely rela- 


18 J, Peterson and L. H. Lanier, op. cit., p. 80. 

u-? J. Peterson, L. H. Lanier, and H. M. Walker, 
Comparisons of White and Negro Children in Certain 

Ingenuity and Speed Tests,” J. Comp. Psych., 5: 271- 
284 (1925.) 

2” Otto Klineberg, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Speed 
and other Factors in Racial Differences,” Arch. Psych., 
No. 93 (1928). 
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tive, depending on the need for speed in a 
particular society. Speed in itself can hardly 
be regarded as good, unless it performs a 
specific function. ... As a criterion of ex- 
cellence, it belongs in ‘“‘white’’ American 
life, perhaps, but it is not for that reason 
applicable to all other communities. By so 
much more, then, is it an unfair criterion 
when, as we have good reason to believe, 
the differences in speed depend largely if 
not entirely upon training and environ- 
ment. 

Therefore, we may conclude that 
the consensus of opinion of the inves- 
tigators of the comparative speed re- 
actions of the races is that the Negro 
is not naturally slow and that speed 
is largely influenced by training and 
environment. 

Social Perception.—Kellogg and 
Eagleson," using Negro children, 
made a parallel study to Gates’ ex- 
perimental study of the growth of so- 
cial perception of white children and 
found that the results were strikingly 
similar in the two experiments. ‘Social 
perception was defined in terms of an 
ability to interpret facial expression 
as shown in pictures of a woman in six 
emotional poses. The following con- 
clusions are worth noting: 


1. Regardless of geographical differences 
in the location of the whites and Negroes 
under examination and the fact that chil- 
dren of both stocks judged facial expres- 
sions posed by a white woman, a striking 
similarity was evidenced year by year in 
the data for the two racial groups. 

2. The growth of social perception in 
Negro children was hence demonstrated to 
be the same in all major respects as that 
which Gates found for white subjects. 


Ascendance-Submission.—On the 
Allport Ascendance-Submission test, 
Cooper” found no significant differ- 
ences between the scores of a small 
group of Negro college students and 
the norms submitted by the Allports 
for white students. 

21 W. N. Kellogg and B. M. Eagleson, “Growth of 
Social Perception in Different Racial Groups,” J. Educ. 
Psych., 22: 367-75 (1931). 


22 P, Cooper, ‘Notes on Psychological Race Dif- 
ferences,’’ Social Forces, 8: 425-26 (1930). 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF SPECIAL 
APTITUDES 


Musical Ability—The investiga- 
tions made with the present psycho- 
logical instruments of measurement 
have produced such conflicting find- 
ings that conclusions regarding racial 
differences in musical ability are im- 
possible yet from them. In a discus- 
sion of musical aptitude testing and 
racial characteristics, Kwalwasser” 
stresses the fact that in the pioneer 
study by Lenoir: “The Negro was 
found far superior to the white child 
in rhythm and tonal memory, and not 
inferior in any of the other sensory 
capacities.’’ Peterson* reports a group 
of Negro college students superior to 
a group of white college students in 
the consonance test and in the pitch 
discrimination test of the Seashore; 
while in another investigation by the 
same author” the whites excelled the 
Negroes in all the tests except rhythm. 
Gray and Bingham?’ found that the 
median score for white pupils exceeded 
that of the Negro pupils in all the Sea- 
shore tests with the exception of con- 
sonance. Comparing Negro and white 
children on the rhythm and conso- 
nance tests only, Streep’® found a 
slight but consistent superiority of the 
Negro children of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, whether the 
comparisons are made between the 
medians of each grade, or between the 
two racial groups as a whole, or for 


% Jacob Kwalwasser, T'ests and Measurements in 
Music (1927). 

% Zaid Lenoir, “Racial Differences in Certain Men- 
tal and Educational Abilities’ (1925). 

etl Peterson, “A neeationns * eed of Conso- 
nance,’ * Psych. Rev., 32: 17-33 (192. 

2 J, Petersonand L. H. Lanier, ‘ ‘Studies i in the Com- 
parative Abilities of ya and Negroes,” (1929). 

27 C, T. Gray and C,. W. Bingham, omparison of 
Certain Phases of Musical Ability of Colored and White 
Public School Pupils,” J. Educ. Psych., 20: 501-6 (1929). 

28 R. Streep, ‘‘A Comparison of White and Negro 
Children in iicthen and Consonance,”’ J. App. Psych., 
15: 53-71 (1931). 


each test. Ninety natives of East 
Africa were given the Seashore tests 
and found to be superior to the Ameri- 
cans in intensity, tone, and rhythm, 
but inferior in pitch, consonance, and 
tonal memory.”® 
These contradictions in evidence 
may be expected in view of the uncer- 
tain reliability and validity of the 
music tests. In an attempt to deter- 
mine the relative musical ability of 
five racial groups, Sanderson® reports: 
“Correlations between Seashore and 
Kwalwasser-Dykema scores on pitch, 
intensity, and memory are low; and 
the reliabilities for most of the tests 
of both series were low.” Several 
other investigators are critical of the 
reliability and validity of the Sea- 
shore tests. Heinlein* vigorously at- 
tacks the consonance test and ques- 
tions whether what is meant by Sea- 
shore by the term “sense of con- 
sonance”’ is a fundamental and neces- 
sary factor of the musical mind. 
Peterson® believes that what Sea- 
shore considers a sense of consonance 
is not an original sense at all. Mc- 
Carthy* finds a low validity coefficient 
for intensity; Symonds,** for pitch 
discrimination. Criticisms of various 
kinds are registered by Broom,” 
Brennan,** Brown,*? and McGinnis.* 
2R. A.C. Oliver, * ‘The Musical Talent at jotieee 
of East "Attien,” Brit J. Peyeh. 22: 333-43 (19 
H. E. Sanderson, ‘ ‘Differences in Mioaieal Ability 
in Chitdren of Different a and Racial Origins,” 
J. Genet. Psych., 42: 100-19 1933 
31 C, Heinlein, ‘ ‘An Experimental Study of the 
Gusaeere Consonance Test,” J. Exp. Psych., 8: 408-33 
1925 
, 32 J, Peterson, ‘‘A Functional View of Consonance,” 
it. 
we "5 Dorothea McCarthy, ‘A Study of the Seashore 
naar of Musical Talent,” J. App. Psych., 14: 437-55 
¢ % P. M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Edu- 
cation, Chapter XI. 
3M. E. Broom, ‘ ‘A Note Concerning the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talent,” Sch. & Soc., 30: 274-5 
(1929). 
* Flora M, Brennen, ‘Relation Between Musical 
Capacity and Performance,” Psych. Monog., 36: 190- 


aiea (183). 
. W. Brown, “The Reliability and Validity of 
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Kwalwasser*® defends the test in some 
instances, but points out certain other 
weaknesses. 

Probably the most severe criticism 
is that by Moss*® whose discussion 
should be read by every investigator 
who plans a study of musical ability. 
After an elaborate analysis not only 
of the Seashore tests, but also of 
tests by Schoen and by Kwalwasser, 


Moss concludes: 


Summing up our findings then, we may say 
that the sensory tests, with the exception 
of the consonance test, while they are a 
fair measure of the elemental psychic 
ingredients of musical activity, do not 
furnish an index of musical talent because 
there exists no constant relation between 
the test results and musical endowment. 
Regarding the supersensory or perceptual 
tests we have reached the conclusion that 
they fail as measures of musical talent in- 
asmuch as they evaluate aural processes 
unrelated to musical activity. The sensitiv- 
ity tests, in the third place, fail short of 
their objective because, on one hand, the 
test material is presented under inadequate 
musical conditions, while on the other the 
absence of uniform aesthetic standards 
precludes valid results. To this indictment 
must now be added the further fact that 
neither of these tests even remotely touches 
the two mental phases that are most dis- 
tinctive of musical activity of that high 
order which is the manifestation of musical 
talent: musical emotion and musical intel- 
ligence. 

Consequently one may question the 
validity of using these tests as a basis 
for racial comparisons because the 
tests themselves are questionable as 
valid and reliable measures of musical 
ability. 

Considerations of cautions and in- 
adequacies in using these tests for a 
study of Negro subjects are not lack- 
ing among investigators. Johnson 
states: 
the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent,” J. App. Psych., 
12: 468-76 (1928). 

48 Esther McGinnis, ‘‘Seashore’s Measure of Musical 
Ability,” Am. J. Psych., 40: 620-3 (1928). 

39 Jacob Kwalwasser, op. cit. 

40 J. C. Moss, ‘The Yardstick Applied to Musical 
Talent,” The Musical Quart., 16: 236-62 (1930). 

“1G. B. Johnson, “‘A Summary of Negro Scores on 


the Seashore Musical Talent Tests,” J. Comp. Psych., 
11: 383-93 (1931). 





Difficulties arising from the physical en- 
vironment of Negro schoolrooms, from 
inhibitions due to the presence of a white 
experimenter, and from general cultural 
and educational retardation, lead to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to obtain 
entirely satisfactory results from southern 
Negro subjects without the use of a more in- 
tensive technique than Seashore used for 
whites. 


From the studies by Peterson and 
Lanier” we read: ‘These Negroes 
have had a unique social and eco- 
nomic history which may wholly ac- 
count for their characteristic features 
in musical behavior. The effects of 
different musical backgrounds on re- 
sponses to mechanically produced 
stimuli like the Seashore tests are not 
yet known.” 

The factor of culture is also raised 
by Nathanson* who states: 


The Negro is not seen in an advantageous 
light when thus bludgeoned with a measur- 
ing rod constructed for other races. No cog- 
nizance is taken in such measurements of 
the all-important factor of motivation, 
more important to art than to routine 
activity. ... Investigators of the Negro’s 
specific abilities always seem to imply a 
final comparison against Caucasian stand- 
ards. It is evident that such an attempt in 
the matter of music, a strange combina- 
tion of appreciation, composition or execu- 
tion, vocal or instrumental is not feasible. 


The contrasts emphasized by Moss“ 
due to the force of differences in 
musical nurture are also appropriate 
as offering suggestions in racial con- 
trasts: 


Musically there is a world of difference he- 
tween the child attending the red brick 
rural school and the city child of the same 
age. The former’s musical experience may 
be limited to a few Sunday School hymns, a 
few patriotic songs and sentimental ditties. 
The other has heard elaborate choral pro- 
ductions, instrumental performances of a 
high order, probably a school orchestra of 
symphonic proportions, possibly even 
taken part in some of them. Even in chil- 


«2 J, Peterson and L. H. Lanier, op. cit. 
43 Y, Nathanson, ‘The Musical Ability of the Ne- 
gro,’ Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 140: 186-190 


“J.C. Moss, op. cit. 
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dren from the same schoolroom the differ- 


ences in musical nurture are incalculable. 


Such contrasts in musical nurture are 
just as great between Negro and white 
children as between rural and urban 
children. 

In discussing new developments in 
the techniques in measuring musical 
ability, and their relation to further 
study of Negro music, Seashore“ re- 
cognizes that: 


From the scientific point of view the study 
of Negro music, like the study of all folk 
music, has been hampered by the want of 
adequate instruments for the collecting, 
preserving, and transcribing of music on a 
large scale in field work; want of equipment 
for the measurement of musical talents; and 
want of an analyzed concept of the nature 
of the musical mind in psychological terms. 

With respect to musical talent, 
therefore, we conclude not that the 
Negro is inferior or superior to whites, 
but that at present there is no satis- 
factory evidence or basis of measure- 
ment by which we can evaluate the 
comparative musical abilities of the 
races. Interpretation of racial differ- 
ences must await more reliable and 


more valid measures. 


Mechanical Ability.— An attempt to 
compare the races on tests of mechan- 
ical ability was made by Lindsey.“ 
The tests used were Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitude Tests I and II, 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Abil- 
ity, and the Block Test by Keene and 
O’Connor. The white group made 
better scores than the colored on each 
of the tests. However, Negroes showed 
wider spread of abilities, making low- 
est individual scores on all tests and 
the highest scores in two of the tests. 

E. Seashore, ‘ ‘Three New Approaches to the 
wat§ Negro 11928). Annals, Am, Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
“ T. T. Lindsey, ‘‘Do the White and Colored Races 


Differ in Mechanical Ability?” Peabody J. Eduo., 7: 
160-3 (1929) . 


The results reported by Lindsey, 
however, seem to be without value in 
view of the study of Scudder and 
Raubenheimer.*’ In an investigation 
to determine the validity of four tests 
of mechanical aptitude (Stenquist 
Tests I and II, MacQuarrie Test, and 
O’Rourke Test), they concluded: 


It is obvious that the several mechanical 
aptitudes tests are not testing anything 
like the same variable or variables in the 
same amounts. That is, these tests do not 
validate each other, since they purport to 
measure the same things and yet yield 
low coefficients, indicating in the latter in- 
stance that they are actually measuring op- 
posite things. 

Since three of the four tests which 
Lindsey used were three of the four 
tests evaluated in the latter investi- 
gation, the conclusions of Lindsey are 
meaningless. Conclusions are without 
significance when based upon tests 
which are not valid. 

Consequently, we conclude with re- 
spect to mechanical ability that any 
interpretations concerning racial dif- 
ferences are unwarranted in view of 
the unsatisfactory state of our knowl- 
edge of the reliability and validity of 
“mechanical aptitude” tests. 


CoMPLICATING FACTORS IN THE IN- 
TERPRETATION OF RaciAu Dir- 
FERENCES IN STUDIES OF 
Non-INTELLECTUAL 
TRAITSAND SPECIAL 
ABILITIES 


Attitudes and Emotional Patterns 
Imposed by Social Proscriptions and 
Taboos.—The significance of social 
isolation and taboo as a factor in- 
fluencing non-intellectual trait mani- 
festation is more than a passing 
notion. Far from being a biologically 

47 C. Scudder and A. Raubenheimer, “Are 


Standardized Mechanical Aptitude Tests Valid?” 
Juvenile Res., 14: 120-3 (1930). 
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homogeneous race, the Negro is, 
nevertheless, a socially distinct group 
due to the interplay of social forces. 
The consignment of a race more or 
less as a group to a social circumstance 
fenced by proscriptions is itself the 
result of certain attitudes and emo- 
tional patterns of another race toward 
it. In the nature of the case, then, the 
inhibited group will differ somewhat 
in attitudes and emotional responses 
from those of the inhibiting group. 

Arising from the element of race 
separateness which these proscrip- 
tions impose is the halo of suspicion, 
antagonism, and inward objection 
which surrounds the individual re- 
sponses of many Negro subjects, es- 
pecially adults, when tested by white 
examiners. The effect of this cireum- 
stance is difficult to determine because 
evidence of such reactions may not be 
readily discernible as such in the 
overt behavior of the subjects. 

There is hardly a white psychol- 
ogist who has not been aware of the 
need of establishing a satisfactory 
rapport with his Negro subjects, and 
the writer does not doubt that the 
average investigator is most sincere 
in believing that he has carefully 
effected this adjustment. But we can- 
not be sure that he has done so, 
especially in the testing of non-intel- 
lectual traits. Race consciousness en- 
grained daily by social isolation and 
taboo is not summarily dismissed by 
a smiling, pleasant-voiced, courteous, 
but unknown, white examiner who 
comes to administer “‘strange and 
foolish’”’ tests. 

Of course the extent to which the 
factor of race consciousness is operat- 
ing cannot be easily determined; but 
its very elusiveness causes it to be 


overlooked in the analysis of data. 
Many investigators because they per- 
sonally have no desire to inject a 
condition which would promote such 
a barrier apparently fail to realize 
that by virtue of their racial identity, 
their Negro subjects may fit them 
into certain emotional patterns and 
mental sets and responses as directed 
by social tradition and experience. 

An appreciation of this fact was 
probably impressed upon Gregg** out 
of his experience as the white principal 
of a Negro school, Hampton Institute, 
who pointed out in connection with 
the Army results: ‘‘When you have a 
white officer examining a black pri- 
vate there is a variable factor of fear, 
hesitation, and unreported misunder- 
standing for which some allowance 
should be made, and for which, so far 
as I know, no allowance has ever been 
made.” 

The research of Crane*® seems to 
offer an excellent case in showing the 
drive of this factor of race conscious- 
ness and the significance of racial cir- 
cumstance. Crane reports: 


Most striking was the contrast between the 
attitudes of the Negroes on entering the 
laboratory and the attitudes of the whites 
at the corresponding moment. The Negro 
entered the room cautiously with eyes 
wide open and fluctuating in expression be- 
tween fear and curiosity, not untouched 
with negative self-feeling—all of which, 
however, soon gave way to a more placid, 
somewhat stolid attitude as the subject 
became adapted to the environment and 
busy with the routine of the tests. The 
white group, however, entered the room 
with an attitude of genial curiosity, the 
fear reaction in the majority of cases well 
held in check by an obvious self-confidence, 
and in all cases quite effectively held under 
control. 


That the Negro subjects acted as 


43 J. E. Gregg, ‘‘The Comparison of Races,’’ Sci. 
Monthly, 20: 248-54 (1925). 

47 A. L. Crane, ‘Race Differences in Inhibition,” 
Arch. Psych., No. 63 (1923) 
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they did is not shocking when one 
reads how they were obtained: 


Threats, cajolery, flattery, bribery and 
every conceivable ruse within the bounds 
of reason and the law were resorted to in 
order to bring the number of subjects 
tested up to the desired hundred... but 
the scheme which proved most productive 
of subjects was the establishing of a flat 
fee of fifty cents to all who would offer 
themselves as subjects and adding thereto 
the offer of transportation from and to 
their homes in a rickety old Ford hired 


for the purpose. 


On the other hand we note the state- 
ment about obtaining the white sub- 
jects: 


A properly directed appeal to an average 
white gathering seldom failed to net a 
satisfactory number of volunteers. 


Obviously the differences between 
the groups studied were great to begin 
with and the factor of rapport looms 
large in significance when we realize 
that this investigation was designed 
to be a study of racial differences in 
inhibition. Certainly the investigator 
was not alive to the racial barriers 
socially conditioned, when he wrote: 
Further on in the test—when the subject 
was moved from one point in the room to 
another—a still more marked difference 
between the two racial groups appeared. 
The whites, or at least a great many of 
them, as soon as their attention was re- 
laxed between portions of the experiment, 


at once began looking about the room ex- 
amining the apparatus and testing their 
assumptions concerning its functions with 
a stream of questions. . .. All such behavior 
among the blacks was conspicuous by its 
absence. Apparently the idea of inspecting 
the apparatus never entered their heads. 


From this statement it is clear that 
the idea seemed not to have occurred 
to the investigator that the conduct 
of the Negro subjects was reflecting 
a social mandate not at all operating 
in the case of the white subjects. A 
group of Negroes in Georgia who have 
to be cajoled, threatened, and bribed 
and to whom fifty cents and a ride 





in “a rickety old Ford” constitute an 
inducement to participate in an ex- 
periment is undoubtedly a type com- 
pletely conditioned to the kind of re- 
sponses which the investigator ob- 
served. 

The surprise of the investigator at 
the fact that none of the Negro sub- 
jects examined the testing apparatus 
gives evidence to his failure to appre- 
ciate the restraints which the test 
situations were normally imposing on 
the type of Negroes he examined. To 
the writer it is not at all surprising 
that a group of Negroes obtained as 
stated above (and composed of wait- 
ers, truck drivers, railroad trackmen, 
factory workers, farm hands, un- 
skilled laborers, unclassified odd-job 
men, and a few “in school’’—whom 
the investigator refers to as ‘‘darkies” 
even in a doctoral dissertation) should 
not examine electrical machinery in 
the office of a white man in Georgia 
who is paying them to be subjects. 
For the voluntary and unpaid white 
subjects (who included physicians, 
merchants, medical students, college 
students, teachers, post-office clerks, 
salesmen, mechanics and machinists, 
hospital attendants, chauffeurs, and 
janitors) not to have examined the 
machinery or ask questions would 
have been the unusual and surprising 
behavior. 

The study of suggestibility by 
Young®® is another instance in which 
the investigator seemed not to realize 
the conditioned race attitudes in- 
volved. Young states as one of his 
conclusions: 


This prevalence of a non-critical attitude 
among the Negroes is attested by the fact 
that twenty-five per cent of all the Negroes, 


50 P. C. Young, “Intelligence and Suggestibility in 
Whites and Negroes,” J. Comp. Psych., 9: 339-59 (1929). 
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as contrasted with two per cent of all the 
whites, raced through the writer’s three 


tests for suggestibility putting “‘yes-no”’ 
or ‘‘is-are’’? without even reading the state- 
ments they were supposed to be answering; 
and in doing so preserved an attitude which 
had been tacitly suggested to them in the 
whole of the Sample Test and in the ex- 
amples of each of the other tests but which 
was utterly against the sense of the matter. 

It is not surprising that this group 
of Negro children in Louisiana whom 
the investigator reports as showing a 
disparity of ninety-five per cent in 
intelligence below (!) the whites 
should respond in that manner. They 
not only ‘‘in so doing preserved an 
attitude which had been tacitly sug- 
gested to them in the whole of the 
Sample Test’? but were following old 
habits of unquestioned obedience and 
amenability which the pressure of 
racial social forces would normally 
call forth when a white examiner 
tested in Louisiana a group of Negro 
children of such inferior intelligence. 

In explaining the set-up, Young 
stated: 


The Sample test sought to impose, and the 
six examples each under Form X and Form 
Y sought to maintain, an alternating ‘‘yes- 
no” attitude in the child, first, by establish- 
ing an order of response, i.e., by giving ex- 
amples to be reacted to alternately by 
assent and dissent; second, by having every 
“ves”? statement appeal to old habits of 
obedience and amenability to social con- 
trol by means of such expressions as 


“ought,” “nice children,”’ ete. 

That is exactly what happened, 
and more. This appeal ‘‘to old habits 
of obedience or amenability to social 
control” on the part of a white ex- 
aminer to a group of Negro children 
as described would suffice to secure 
responses resulting from the compli- 
cated racial mental sets imposed by 
an environment enforcing taboos and 
rewarding docility. It is not a matter 
of wild speculation to submit that the 
situations which Young provided in 


the endeavor to measure suggestibil- 
ity operated with double strength. An 
acquired emotional habit of obedient 
conformity, readily probable with all 
the elements as given in this case, 
would easily conduce to the investi- 
gator’s securing a mode of response of 
suggestibility intensified by a con- 
ditioned racial psychology. 

In at least two studies investigators 
have sensed a significance in the psy- 
chology of the Negro resulting from 
social isolation and taboo and have 
given some attention to it. One is by 
Beckham® who was interested in see- 
ing if the racial consciousness of a 
group of Negroes contributed to their 
feeling unhappy. In a study involving 
3,443 Negroes, he found that 66.5 per 
cent thought that the Negro was un- 
happy because of the exotic nature of 
his life, due to living continually in a 
circumstance of proscriptions and 
taboos. The other investigation was 
by Lehman and Witty®? who advance 
the explanation that many of the play 
activities noted more frequently 
among Negro children than among 
white, and that many of the activities 
of adult life 


... serve as escape mechanisms for the 
Negro permitting escape from feelings of 
inferiority. The feeling of inferiority may 
not be due to an actual inferiority in ability 
on the part of the Negro, but rather to the 
treatment accorded him by white people. 
However, the feeling probably exists and 
probably is sufficient to actuate various 
forms of compensatory behavior. 


The significance of attitudes or 
mental sets is emphasized by Peter- 
son** as a factor in testing situations 
generally: 


514, 8S, Beckham, “Is the Negro Happy?” J. Abn. & 
Soc. Psych., 24: 186-90 (1929). 

52 H.C. Lehman and P. A, Witty, ‘Some Compensa- 
tory Mechanisms of the Negro,” J. Abn. & Soc. Psych., 
23: 28-37 (1928). 

53 J. Peterson, ‘‘Methods of Investigating Compara- 
tive Abilities in Races,’’ Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. & 


Soe. Sci., 140: 178-85 (1928). 
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Individuals are moved not only by present 
contacts and stimuli as are mere physical 
objects, but they gradually build up “sets” 
or attitudes from contact with many 
situations whose effects are somehow car- 
ried over and become organized into more 
or less permanent tendencies of the kind 
mentioned. 

This fact is of special importance in 
the measurement of non-intellectual 
traits and special abilities. One can- 
not refrain from being critical of 
conclusions attributing differences in 
non-intellectual traits to essential 
racial differences when one realizes 
the pressure of the conditioning fac- 
tors in “‘sets’’ or attitudes. 

Differences in Culture Normal to 
Different Racial Groups.—An impor- 
tant point in the whole problem of 
the comparison of races upon the 
measurements of non-intellectual 
traits and special aptitudes is the 
apparent assumption that “a rod be 
calibrated and all who come in its 
reach measured.” This assumption 
overlooks entirely the differences in 
culture influencing the responses. The 
patterns of action of one group of 
subjects may not be calibrated in the 
units of another. 

In an article by the writer dealing 
with the evaluation of intelligence- 
test results, the influence of differences 
in educational opportunities and social 
status was discussed. In this analy- 
sis we are not presenting so much the 
claims involved in differences between 
groups represented on different levels 
in a seale of educational and social 
advantages. Our intention rather is to 
call attention to a related and finer 
aspect of this problem of social differ- 
ence, namely, that the patterns of 
action of a group may be normal to 

5 R. P. Daniel, “‘Basic Considerationsf or Valid In- 


terpretations of Experimental Studies Pertaining to 
Racial Differences,” J. Educ. Psych., 23: 15-27 (1932). 


the culture of that group, although 
differing from those of another group. 
Such ‘‘differences between the races’’ 
need have no significance as a “‘racial 
difference.” 

The fact was brought home to the 
writer first in connection with intelli- 
gence testing. According to Terman® 
no credit is to be given for item “b” 
of the problem questions in year 14 
of the Stanford-Binet Scale unless the 
subject is able to tell ‘“‘why the lawyer 
went to the home.” Many Negro 
children are unable to do so. One 
reason is seen in the fact that the 
average Negro family does not have, 
nor need, a lawyer to adjust the busi- 
ness affairs of the family incident to 
a death. Probating of wills is seldom 
occasioned. Frequently the pastor, or 
some white employer, or friend of the 
family is the business consultant. 
Here is a case, therefore, in which a 
difference in racial practice takes its 
toll as a lack of intelligence when 
measured by a rod calibrated upon 
those of different racial culture. 

Klineberg,*® who gives additional 
evidence which shows how general 
cultural background may introduce 
difficulties in the interpretation of re- 
sults, concludes: 


Even when we have equated for factors of 
language and information, the previous 
“education” (in the widest sense) of the 
subject may give certain words a signifi- 
cance which the tester did not intend, or 
may deny relevancy to a situation which 
the tested had in mind. It is hardly reason- 
able to take problems which belong in the 
‘native white American” scheme of things, 
and expect them to be applicable to 4 
different group brought up in a different 
culture. 


Even more so must we be alert in 
the study of reactions in the sphere of 
55L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, 


pp. 3 Pt 5 
56 Otto Klineberg, op. cit. 
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non-intellectual traits and _ special 
abilities. Our instruments of measure- 
ment of musical ability, mechanical 
ability, temperament, personality, and 
the like are by no means as developed 
as those in the fields of intelligence 
testing and educational measurement ; 
besides, the reactions which they call 
forth are more subtle in their mani- 
festations. 

Limitations in Testing Non-Intel- 
lectual Traits.—Interpretation of test 
results cannot be more valid than the 
instruments used in securing the data. 
The question whether the results of 
personality trait measurement are re- 
liable is frequently raised because we 
are not sure that the responses of 
traits and emotional patterns which 
one group of subjects manifests will 
be duplicated by another; or whether 
the same group will show similar re- 
actions on one day as on another; or 
whether we are securing the function- 
ing of the tendencies of traits desired 
in the test situations presented. 

Although raising no issue peculiar 
to racial testing, the question is never- 
theless a concern in any testing situa- 
tion of non-intellectual traits and 
must not be ignored, therefore, in the 
consideration of complicating factors 
in the interpretation of studies of 
racial differences. Race comparisons 
are meaningless in investigations util- 
izing measures of non-intellectual 
traits and special abilities of uncertain 
reliability and validity. 


SUMMARY 


1. No significant racial differences 
are revealed in the studies of will- 
temperament, emotionality, color pref- 
erences, speed, social perception, 


ascendence-submission, musical abil- 
ity, and mechanical ability. 

2. Interpretations of racial differ- 
ences in studies of non-intellectual 
traits and of special abilities are com- 
plicated by at least three factors: (a) 
attitudes and emotional patterns im- 
posed by social proscriptions and 
taboos; (b) differences in culture nor- 
mal to different racial groups; (c) 
limitations in testing non-intellectual 
traits and special abilities. 

3. There is very little point in 
studies of racial comparison in order 
to ascertain the possession or non- 
possession of traits without realizing 
the background of habits and differ- 
ences in racial circumstance socially 
imposed which may make personality 
traits complex in characterization, 
varied in manifestation according to 
the situation, and different from that 
of another racial group. 

4. There is a tremendous difference 
between the term “racial difference’ 
and the term “differences between 
the races.”” Tests may reveal a differ- 
ence in the responses of Negroes and 
whites, but the finding of this statis- 
tical difference cannot immediately be 
considered as an innate difference due 
to race. It may just as well be due to 
differences imposed by social forces as 
a consequence of racial identity. 

5. With respect both to the studies 
of the various non-intellectual traits 
and to the studies of special abilities, 
we conclude that any interpretations 
concerning racial differences are un- 
warranted in view of the unsatisfac- 
tory state of our knowledge of the 
reliability and validity of the tests 
used and of the significance of the 
factors measured by these tests in 
regard to race differences. 











CHAPTER VII 


Negro-White Differences in General 
Intelligence’ 
J. ST. CLAIR PRICE 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this article is to 
support and defend the thesis that: 
up to the present there has been no 
adequate comprehensive measure- 
ment of the intelligence of the Negro. 
In so doing it runs counter to the early 
view of Pintner’s? which is to the 
effect that the Negro is the only racial 
group in this country which has been 
“satisfactorily measured for intelli- 
gence.”’ This view was based upon a 
summary, the first of its kind to ap- 
pear, of the measurement of the intel- 
ligence of the Negro, by intelligence 
tests, up to 1923. 

At about the same time, there ap- 
peared a monograph by Peterson® 
which not only reviewed critically 
all previous investigations, but added 
a tabular statement of all those which 
were quantitative. Then in 1928 
Yoder’ brought the literature up to 
date, by summarizing both quantita- 
tive investigations and general points 
of view on racial differences and in- 
telligence. And Viteles,> in the same 
year, made a neutral survey of much 
the same literature. 

1 This is the revision of a monograph ‘‘The Measure- 
ment of the Intelligence of the Negro,’’ published by 
be my A State College, Institute, West Virginia, 
Chap ee Pintner, Intelligence Testing. (1923) 
ee. < Pag 77 caapessive Abilities of White 
Racial en? tie 7 won o onan: 370 (a28) 

5 M.S. Viteles, ‘“The roe | Status of the American 


Negro,’"’ Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 140: 
166-7 (1928). 
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It seems unnecessary, therefore, to 
duplicate such effort since the reader 
who is unfamiliar with these sum- 
maries may take access to them. 
There does seem to be need, though, 
for an article devoted and restricted 
to a detailed, critical analysis and 
appraisal of both the methods and 
interpretations of quantitative in- 
vestigations of the intelligence of the 
Negro. For, curiously enough, there 
have appeared only three articles pur- 
porting to do this sort of thing—one 
by Mead,® one by Thompson,’ and 
the other by Daniel;* each of which 
the reader interested in a different 
approach to this problem should read. 
It is true that investigators like Arlitt,° 
Garth, Sunne, and, more recently, 
Davis, Klineberg, and Long have 
been skeptical of the results in the 
traditional investigations of the in- 
telligence of the Negro but such 
opinions have been expressed some- 
what incidentally in connection with 
some particular investigation of their 
own. 

By an examination of the standard- 
ization of the tests, the representative- 
ness of the sampling and the sheer 

6 Margaret Mead, ‘The Methodology of y 
Testing: Its Significance for Sociology,’’ Am. J. S 
PGharles He ar ‘The Educational Achieve- 
ments of Negro Children,’ Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. & 
Soe. Sci., 140: 193-209 (1928). 

8 Robert P. Daniel, ‘Basic Considerations for 
Valid Interpretations of Experimental Studies Pertain- 
"Es. Racial Differences,” J. Educ. Psych., 23: 15-27 


9 Ada H. Arlitt, * ‘On the Need - Caution in Estab- 
lishing Norms,” J. App. Psych., 5: 178-84 (1921). 
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logic of the interpretations, nobody, 
save Thompson and Daniel possibly, 
has attempted to exhibit the inade- 
quacy of, and constant error in, our 
measurement of the intelligence of the 
Negro. Such an attempt is proposed 
in this article. 


Tue Tests Usep 


Almost without exception, all meas- 
urementsof the Negro have been made 
with tests either devised for, or stand- 
ardized amongst, American whites— 
chiefly Northern. Stanford-Binet was 
standardized in five California cities; 
Goodenough Intelligence Scale was 
standardized in four cities in New 
Jersey and a private school in New 
York City on a total population of 
3,593 children, one-half of whom were 
of American-born parentage; Hagger- 
ty norms—Delta 1—were drawn from 
two Southern and three Northern 
states; the Indiana Group Point Scale, 
devised by Pressey, was standardized 
in six cities and towns of Indiana; 
Myers Mental Measure was stand- 
ardized in Philadelphia; the norms of 
the National Intelligence test—Delta 
2—were derived from 20,000 whites 
in the city and rural schools of Vir- 
ginia and in those of a number of 
Northern states; Otis Primary and 
Advanced Examinations were stand- 
ardized in some 200 cities throughout 
the country; and the norms of Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability were 
based on over 40,000 scores, two- 
thirds of which were from California 
and the remainder chiefly from the 
Middle West. (In commenting on the 
scope of these norms, the author of 
the test has this to say: “Norms for 
the country as a whole would prob- 
ably be slightly lower, and doubtless 


much lower for the states which have 
relatively poor schools or a large pro- 
portion of relatively inferior popu- 
lation groups.’’) 

Such a procedure is unjustifiable 
for two reasons. First, we do not know 
what norms we would get if tests were 
devised especially for Negroes. Wit- 
ness for example the influence of gen- 
eral cultural background or neighbor- 
hood environment upon responses 
made by Southern Negro children to 
items in some of our common tests of 
intelligence. In using the Stanford- 
Binet with Negro college students in 
South Carolina in 1920, Derrick!® 
found that in answer to the first prob- 
lem in the ‘‘Problems of Fact’’ test 
(where the subject is expected to ex- 
plain the following passage which is 
read to him: “A man walking in the 
woods near a city stopped suddenly, 
very much frightened, and then ran to 
the nearest policeman, saying that he 
had just seen hanging from the limb 
of a tree a a what?’’) 
“fifty per cent of them either said 
that a man was lynched or a man was 
shot by a mob.” He adds that very 
few of the white students gave such 
an answer, a fact which seems, to the 
writer, to indicate that some influence 
other than mere locality controlled 
the response. In testing Negro chil- 
dren in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1926, with 
Stanford-Binet, Graham" found that 
“even after the difference in spelling 
and in pronunciation between the 
given word and the one with which 
it was confused had been pointed 
out” (a tampering with the technique 

10S, M. Derrick, ‘‘A Comparative Study of the 
Intelligence of 75 White and 55 Colored College 
Sealey" J Upp. Paych 4 816-99 (1920), 


T. Graham, ‘Health Studies of Negro Chil- 
Pi Pub. Health Report. 41: 2757-83 (1926). 
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of administration against which ex- 
aminers are cautioned!) “large num- 
bers—in fact, most of the children— 
persisted in interpreting ‘copper’ 
(vocabulary test) as ‘copy,’ ‘pork’ 
as ‘poke,’ ‘lecture’ as ‘electric’ or 
‘election’ and ‘civil’ as ‘silver.’”’ In 
like manner “‘it seemed that the great 
majority of children defined ‘charity’ 
(XII) as ‘something to ride in’ or ‘a 
hearse,’ and ‘justice’ as ‘cute inges- 
tion’ (acute indigestion).”’ It did not 
seem to occur to Miss Graham that 
the local dialects of speech; the mean- 
ings derived from such Negro spiritu- 
als as ‘“‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot” and 
the like; the paucity of that sort of lan- 
guage which, as Horace puts it, “flows 
around the cups” after dinner, might 
be equally as plausible an interpre- 
tation of this strong ‘‘mind-set’’ which 
these Negro children had toward cer- 
tain words, as that “lack of ability to 
discriminate” which she offers as an 
explanation. This suggests that, as a 
means of diagnosing the extent to 
which cultural differences influence 
the kind of responses which Negroes 
make to the more purely linguistic 
elements in the test such as vocabu- 
lary, problems of fact, interpretation 
of fables and the like, there needs to 
be considerably more analysis of the 
separate elements of the test than has 
been attempted hitherto. Both Peter- 
son” and Sunne* have emphasized 
this point in earlier articles. 

In deriving the norms for the Dear- 
born test, Series II, the authors found 
that the scores in three typical towns 
in Massachusetts varied, by grade, as 
much as eleven points. In giving tests 


12 Op. cit. 

43D. Sunne, “Comparison of White and Negro 
Children by the Terman and Yerkes-Bridges Revision 
of Binet Tests,"’ /. Comp. Psych., 5: 209-19 (1925). 


—intelligence or achievement—in one 
locality it is quite common to find 
that the so-called norms worked out 
for the test are lower—depending 
upon the community—than the scores 
in that particular community. In a 
survey conducted in West Virginia it 
was found that the median I.Q. score 
of the whites was less than that of the 
Illinois medians by about ten points, 
despite the fact that the West Virginia 
group represented a fairly normal 
distribution. It has been observed at 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, that the norms furnished 
with the Otis test seem always too 
low for the children in the vicinity of 
Cambridge and Boston. It is a com- 
monplace nowadays that the scores 
of the native Northern whites in the 
Army tests were higher than those of 
the Southern whites. Cases like these, 
which could be multiplied, ad nau- 
seam, tend to prove that standards 
are relative. What holds for one com- 
munity will not on the face of it hold 
for another. But, in addition, they 
indicate that if such difference exists 
within a race admittedly superior in 
culture to the Negro in America, then 
as between Negroes, as a whole, and 
whites, the difference would be still 
greater. Such a contention, the results 
of the Army tests support, for al- 
though the scores of the Northern 
Negroes were higher than those of 
the Southern whites, yet they were 
lower than those of the Northern 
whites. This fact, the hereditarian 
readily explains by asserting that the 
difference in results is due to a differ- 
ence in intelligence. This, of course, 
remains to be proved by experiment 
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—a matter to which we shall address 
ourselves later. 

A second reason for insisting upon 
the inadequacy of the measurement 
of the intelligence of the Negro is the 
fact that the great bulk of the Negroes 
are in the South where opportunities 
for schooling are unequal in amount 
and kind. The per capita cost of edu- 
cation for the Negroes is considerably 
less than that for the whites; the 
average daily attendance of the whites 
is higher than that for the Negroes; 
the average annual salary of the Negro 
teacher is much less than that of the 
whites; and the school year is longer 
for the whites." 

In an unpublished master’s thesis, 
Coleman® reported in 1921 that, in 
Indianapolis, those children coming 
from the South were responsible for 
more of the retardation in the public 
elementary schools than were those 
from the North. The exact figures 
were: 96 per cent for the Southern 
states; those from the border states 
—chiefly Kentucky, 90 per cent; those 
from the Northern states—mainly 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, 77 per cent; 
and those from the city of Indian- 
apolis 70 per cent. 


Factors INFLUENCING SAMPLING 


The samples commonly used have 
been selected, and, therefore, are un- 
reliable for the following reasons: they 
did not give due weight to differences 
in social status within the group; they 
have failed to make allowance for 
differences in amount and kind of 





% These statements the reader who is interested 
May verify by referring to the biennial report of the 
state school systems. Or for handy reference he may con- 
sult the Yearbook issue of the JouRNAL OF NEGRO 
Epvucation, Vol. II, July, (1932). y 

4 Julian D. Coleman, “Are Out-of-Town Children 
Responsible for the Retardation in the Colored Schools 
of Indianapolis, Indiana?’ Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, Chicago: University of Chicago (1924). 


school training; they have neglected 
the use of non-verbal tests; they have 
failed, in classifying subjects on the 
basis of physical differences, to secure 
a genealogical record for each case; 
they have been too small and limited; 
they have not treated separately, 
speed and accuracy of performance. 
It should be noted, at the outset, that 
not all of these defects are to be found 
in any single investigation but that some 
are present in all. Now let us analyse 
them. 

Social status.—It is pretty generally 
known nowadays that in 1921 after 
separating into equivalent social 
groups, according to Taussig’s classi- 
fication, 341 native-born white, Negro 
and Italian children in the primary 
grades, each of a single school, Arlitt** 
found that the variation in results on 
the Stanford-Binet administered to 
them was greater between different 
groups regardless of race than within 
the groups. For the convenience of 
the reader, though, we are appending 
two illustrative tables: 


TABLE I 


ErFreEct oF Socrau Status Upon Distrisvu- 
TION OF I.Q. 


(After Arlitt) 











: ; Median 
Classification N Sieenen 
Very superior.... 24 125.9 
Superior........ 48 118.7 
Average........ 76 107.0 
Inferior......... 43 92.0 
Average differ- 
ence....... 33.9 





Arlitt points out that it is clear 
that the differences between the 
groups when they are classified ac- 
cording to social status are more than 

16 Ada H. Arlitt, ‘Relation of Intelligence to Age in 


Negro Children,” Proc., 30th Annual Meeting of Am. 
Psych, Assn., 14: (1921). 
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TABLE II 


Errect oF Race on DistrinvutTion OF I.Q. WHEN GROUPS ARE ALL SELECTED FROM 


INFERIOR AND VERY INFERIOR SOCIAL STATUS 
(After Arlitt) 














Scores 
Race N i 
50 60 70 80 90 110 120 130 140 

Nat. born 

white... 1 3 5 9 23 1 0 1 0 43 92.0 
Italian... . 3 11 19 17 26 4 1 0 0 81 87.0 
Negro.... 1 7 16 20 25 1 1 0 0 71 83.6 

NII. og oad: sss vee diree--ooisecsl ovale a Nuke twtasein ie soba aeeidac ace Tale Gua a ae 8.4 





three times as great as they are 
when they are classified according to 
race. It should be pointed out also 
that the differences in median I.Q. 
shown in Table II are due in great 
measure to the large number of Ital- 
ians and Negroes making scores below 
80 1.Q. 

Schwegler and Winn”’ in their in- 
vestigation of 57 children in 1919 with 
Stanford-Binet leave it (social status) 
out of accou. 2ntirely. Pyle,'® al- 
though he divides Negroes into social 
groups for intercomparisons, does not 
attempt to equate the black and the 
white groups. Pressey and Teter,'® 
working in Indiana in 1919, make the 
same mistake. Jordan,”° in reporting 
the results of the tests given to whites 
and Negroes in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
does not even refer to it. Nor does 
Lacy in the report of an investi- 
gation made, in 1926 with Stanford- 
Binet and Otis Self-Administering 
Tests, of Negro and of white children 
in the primary and intermediate 


17 R. A. Schwegler and E. Winn, “A Comparative 
Study of the Intelligence of White and Colored Chil- 
dren, "’ J. Educ. Res., 2: 838-48 (1920). 

18 W. H. Pyle, ‘‘The Mind of the Negro Child,” 
Sch. & Soc., 1: 357-60 (1915). 

19S. L. Pressey and G. F. Teter, “‘Comparison of 
Colored and White Children by Means of a Group 
Scale of Intelligence,’’ J. App. Psych., 3: 277-82 (1919), 

2% A. M. Jordan, “Notes on Racial Differences,” 
Sch. & Soc., 16: 503-4 (1922). 

“L, D. Lacy, ‘Relative Intelligence of White and 
Colored Children,’’ Elem. Sch. J., 26: 542-6 (1926). 


gradesof the Oklahoma public schools. 

Two graduate students in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, working inde- 
pendently, fall into the same error. 
Boots,” reporting in 1926 his investi- 
gation of white and Negro elementary 
school children, high school students, 
and college freshmen, all in Missis- 
sippi, makes no reference to it. Yet 
he concludes that: “‘... in so far as 
any mental group tests are valid in- 
struments for measuring intelligence, 
our data show that the intelligence of 
white pupils in common and high 
schools is far superior to that of Negro 
pupils.” 

Martell,” who in using in 1915 the 
1911 revision of the Binet test with 
80 whites, 40 Indians and 40 Negroes 
—all of Wisconsin schools, public, 
governmental and mission—concludes 
that “according to intelligence as 
measured by Binet-Simon, the races 
rank according to intelligence: White, 
Indian and Negro,’ does in discussing 
the results pay his respects to it. ‘“The 
Negro families with the few excep- 
tions’’ he writes, ‘‘are shiftless and the 


2 W. E. Boots, “‘A Study in the Intelligence of White 
and Colored Grade School Children, High School 
Students and College Freshmen,”’ Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, Madison: mre of Wisconsin (1926). 

21. J. Martell, “A Comparative Study of the 
White, Indian and egro Races and the Binet-Simon 
Method of Measuring the Development of Young Chil- 
dren,’’ Unpublished Ph.B. Thesis, Madison: University 
of Wisconsin (1915). 
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home training has been sadly neg- 
lected and in some cases totally lack- 
ing. Few exceptions were found to 
this general rule. Negroes from the 
better homes made better records, but 
even in this group exceptionally poor 
records were made. Thus, we find 
pupils 138 and 149 who come from 
the best of Negro homes (italics ours) 
testing very low.” But the writer 
omitted to explain whether the ‘‘best 
of the Negro homes” were as good as 
the best of the white homes. 

Peterson™ in a report, the most re- 
cent and extensive on the comparative 
abilities of white and Negro children, 
although he matches his groups for 
sex and age, ignores this factor. Part 
I consists of a report on comparative 
tests of Negro and of white 12-year- 
old boys in Chicago, Nashville, and 
New York City, tested with Stanford- 
Binet, Myers Mental Measure, Dodd 
International Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Yerkes Point Scale and three 
Ingenuity Tests. The distribution of 
occupations of fathers of New York 
Negroes was as follows: 


Unskilled Skilled 
Laborers Laborers 
Percent..... 65.0 18.6 


Of the 60 white subjects, Peterson 
writes: “Tabulation of the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of these children 
showed that the majority of the fa- 
thers were small business men with a 
scattering of professional men, agents, 
and skilled laborers.” No reference 
whatever is made to it in the case 
of the Nashville Negroes, although 
one may infer that since one-fourth 
of the white children were selected 





*J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, ‘Studies in the 
Comparative Abilities of Whites and Negroes,” (1929). 


from the Peabody Demonstration 
School, the two groups hardly were 
matched evenly. The other children, 
both Negro and white, were selected 
from the public schools. 
Goodenough* in discussing the re- 
sults of an investigation made by her, 
in 1926, of 2,457 public school children 
Negro and white, from California, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana, with the 
Goodenough Intelligence Scale, dis- 
misses it with the remark that socio- 
economic status is probably as much 
a cause as an effect of intelligence, in 
Negroes. ‘‘The person of low intelli- 
gence,”’ she writes, “‘tends to gravitate 
to those neighborhoods where the 
economic requirement is minimal; and 
once there, he reacts towards his sur- 
roundings along the line of least re- 
sistance.”’ Granted! But this fact does 
not wipe out differences in social sta- 
tus within each racial group. For nei- 
ther all Negroes nor all whites belong to 
the same socio-economic group. Hence 
the need for carefully matching the 
groups investigated. McGraw,” in her 
doctoral investigation at Tallahassee, 


Clerical Small Professional 
Workers Business Men 
Men 
12.2 2.8 1.4 


Florida, 1927-28, for Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, thought 
she had eliminated it (social status) 
because she chose as subjects, infants 
not more than a year old—an age 
period within which she suspected 
little or no correlation between score 
on test and socio-economic status of 
parents. The basis for such a sus- 


*% F. L. Goodenough, ‘‘Racial Differences in the 
Intelligence of School Children,” J. Exp. Psych., 9: 
388-97 (1926). 

26 M.B. McGraw, ‘‘A Comparative Study of a Group 
of Southern White and Negro Infants,” Genet. Psych. 
Monog., 10: (No. I) (1931). 
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picion is the single bit of evidence 
from Goodenough, the validity of 
which a reader who does not affirm 
the race-inferiority hypothesis might 
justifiably question. It is to the effect 
that ‘marked intellectual differences 
between social classes are well-estab- 
lished by the age of two, three and 
four years... and the differences in 
environmental stimulation have no 
cumulative effect, at least after the 
age of two years... .” 

But assuming, gratuitously, that 
the environmental effect of the factor 
had been eliminated there still re- 
mains the more difficult problem of 
proving that infants selected in this 
way were fair samples of the heredity 
of their racial group. (We may grant 
that they were ‘‘random”’ samples of 
Negroes and whites in Tallahassee. 
But there is no evidence that they 
were representative of the general 
culture of Negroes in the United 
States. In fact, what evidence there 
is proves the contrary as we shall 
show later.) After all, the real assump- 
tion underlying the equating of groups 
on the basis of socio-economic status 
in experiments of this nature is that 
in this way we control not only the 
educational effect of the home (and 
the school for that matter) but the 
biological factor (ability to learn) 
which makes for differences between 
homes even within the same racial 
group. The reasoning thereon runs 
somewhat as follows: Repeated in- 
vestigations disclose a positive rela- 
tionship between scores on verbal 
standard tests of intelligence and 
scores on rating-scales for socio-eco- 
nomic status. From this observation 
no causal relationship can be inferred. 
But a common cause seems alto- 





gether probable since test scores and 
scale-ratings both are indices of men- 
tal adjustment. This cause, in all like- 
lihood, is biological. (That the rela- 
tionship is no higher may be explained 
by this fact. It requires more than 
verbal, abstract intelligence to acquire 
property, secure and maintain em- 
ployment, and the like. Yet this is 
exactly the sort of thing which we use 
as a sign of social status or achieve- 
ment.) 

It is clear that McGraw, by failing 
to recognize this twofold reason for 
controlling socio-economic status ig- 
nored such differences as did exist. 
Evidence of such differences may be 
gleaned from such statements as the 
following: “‘“Many of the Negroes have 
no address more definite than the 
name of the ‘quarters’ in which they 
reside.” Again, ‘‘.. . especially, among 
the Negroes many of those addressed 
seldom, if ever, received a letter’’; Or, 
“Furthermore, in view of the great 
amount of illegitimacy and promis- 
cuity among the Negroes, it is ques- 
tionable if the Negro mother could in 
every instance identify the father of 
the child.” 

Insofar as educational attainment 
is a measure of socio-economic status, 
Tables III and IV adapted from those 
of the investigator are additional evi- 
dence. 

It is worthy of note that McGraw 
referring to the educational achieve- 
ment of the parents of these infants 
thinks “. . . they do suggest that there 
was a tendency to draw more heavily 
from the better educated parent for 
both the white and colored groups.” 
The reader may test the accuracy of 
this observation by a casual glance at 
the percentage column of Table IV 
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which shows that the great bulk of 
the Negroes had not finished the 
eighth grade. 

The point persists, then, that not 
only were there differences in socio- 
economic status, but that McGraw 
either ignored them because, as she 
thought, she had eliminated the en- 
vironmental effect of them or because 


100 representative occupations de- 
scribed and rated by 30 judges and 
distributed by the author on a scale 
whose range is 20.71, the scale values 
corresponding to the units of intelli- 
gence demanded to be judged by the 
particular occupation. 

But even these scales have their 
limitations when applied to Negroes, 


TABLE III 
HiGHEST EpUCcATIONAL LEVEL ACHIEVED BY EITHER ONE OF PARENTS 



































Colored White 
Grade 
No Per Cent No. Per Cent 
I-VIII inel. 35 58 13 19 
High School 8 13 18 26 
College or Normal 11 18 3 44 
Undetermined 6 11 7 (Omitted in pub- 
lished report) 
60 68 
TABLE IV 
Hiauest EpvucaTIoNAL LEVEL ACHIEVED BY MoTHER 
Colored White 
Grade 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
I-VIII inel. 35 58 10 15 
High School 12 20 24 35 
College or Normal 5 8 24 35 
Undetermined 8 14 10 15 
60 68 





she was unaware of their biological 
effect. 

An objective estimate of this factor 
(socio-economic status) may be made 
by the use of some such device as 
Taussig’s five-grade classification into 
professional, semi-professional and 
business, skilled labor, semi-skilled 
labor to slightly skilled, and common 
laborers. Or, if one wants to be even 
more exact he may make use of some 
of the current rating schemes of which 
the Barr Scale is a type. It consists of 


For example, one cannot reason glibly 
from the presence of fine furniture, 
rugs, and other appointments, or 
luxuries in Negro homes to certain 
“standard” social status, for generally 
speaking, the cultural values of the 
two groups differ. One is reminded in 
this connection of the observation of 
Booker T. Washington in his “Up 
From Slavery.” He makes the point 
that often in the cabins of the newly 
emancipated slaves one would en- 
counter sewing-machines but nobody 
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in the house who could sew; ornate 
clocks, but no one who could “tell 
time’; reed organs with nobody to 
play them. Some modern Negroes 
might object to the implication, yet 
in matters of dress, house furnishings, 
weddings, funerals, and the like they 
will admit, on reflection, that the 
Negro still tends to the ornamental 
rather than the useful, as Herbert 
Spencer would characterize it. 

Again it would be gratuitous to 
agrue that, absolutely, a Negro col- 
lege president represented the same 
socio-economic level as does a white 
college president. The fact is that they 
are alike only in name. But meas- 
ured either in training, experience 
in administration, or salary, the dis- 
tance from common labor to college 
presidency for the Negro is less than 
that for the white. 

In other words, as in the case of the 
tests, even more so with the scales and 
rating blanks, the norms derived from 
whites are invalid when applied to 
Negroes because of the cultural differ- 
ences between the two groups. 

School Training.—Murdock*’ chose 
all of her 230 boys from the same 
grades of the same school as were the 
500 white boys (P. 8. 83 and P. 8. 5, 
New York City), but she failed to 
specify whether all of the training of 
these Negro boys was received in the 
North. 

Pyle?* in the report of a study of 
408 Negroes, in the public schools of 
Columbia, Mexico, and Moberly, 
Missouri, makes no reference what- 
ever to any attempt at equating the 
groups for school training. In fact, he 


27 Katharine Murdock, ‘‘A Study of Race Differ- 
ences in New York City,’’ Sch. & Soc., 11: 147-50 
(1920). 

28 Op. cit. 





dismisses the whole matter of com- 
parison with this summary paragraph: 
“If the results of all the tests are 
pooled, each one being allowed to 
have about the same weight, on the 
average, Negro ability as a whole can 
be compared with the ability of 
whites.” 

Jordan®® tested with the N.I.T. 
Form A., in 1921, 1,502 white and 
247 Negro children attending grades 
I-VIII inclusive in Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas. He satisfied himself that he 
had comparable groups because the 
percentage of whites tested was 52 
and that of Negroes 71. But he over- 
looked the fact that the schools of 
these two groups, since they are in a 
Southern state, differ markedly in the 
amount and kind of instruction of the 
pupils. 

Lacy*® in testing, in 1926, with 
Stanford Binet and Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering tests, 817 Negroes and 5,159 
whites in the public schools of Okla- 
homa makes the same mistake but at 
least extenuates it in the interpreta- 
tion of the data, by pointing out that 
“standard tests show the colored chil- 
dren to be below in reading. This may 
account in part for the fact that the 
average I.Q. of the colored children 
by means of the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing test of Mental Ability is lower 
than the average I.Q. obtained by the 
Binet. 

Derrick*!, in comparing the intelli- 
gence of 75 white students from the 
University of South Carolina, in 1920, 
with 55 Negro students from Benedict 
College and Allen University in scores 
on Stanford-Binet, did attempt to 


match them for age and school stand- 


29 Op. cit. 
30 Op. cit. 
31 Op. cit. 
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ing by selecting only those above age 
16 and by restricting the cases to the 
freshman class. 

That this attempt was only par- 
tially successful he admits in the fol- 
lowing words: 


One important consideration must be borne 
in mind when a comparison is made be- 
tween the two groups of students—the 
difference between the standard of the 
Negro institutions and of the white in- 
stitutions. According to the rating of the 
two Negro institutions given in Bulletin 
1916, No. 39 United States Bureau of 
Education, the standards required to be 
maintained by the Negro students are 
inferior to those maintained by the white 
students. 


Peterson,” in an investigation al- 
ready referred to, admits that the two 
groups of 12-year-old boys studied in 
Nashville had had training unequal 
in kind and quality. He writes: 


It is true, however, that the facilities.in the 
Negro schools are not equal to those in the 
schools for whites. The former are crowded 
and doubtless have poorer teachers. All 
the teachers are Negroes but they are 
under the direction of a white superintend- 
ent and have both white and Negro super- 
visors. To compensate in part for this con- 
dition of inferiority of opportunity on the 
part of the Negro, we asked the supervisors 
to select for us Negro schools that were con- 
sidered the best in the colored section of the 
city. It was unfortunate that we could not 
include the Knowles school, near Fisk 
University, but this school was so crowded 
as to afford no testing space at all. Our 
results show that the inclusion of Peabody 
Demonstration School (due to the fact 
that we had begun individual testing there) 
was not most fortunate but these children 
constitute only a small proportion of the 
whites [22 per cent.] (All italics ours.) 


In other words, the selection fa- 
vored the whites on two counts: first, 
by the inclusion of children from the 
Peabody Demonstration School, and, 
second, by the sheer inequality of 
opportunity in public schools for 
Negroes and whites throughout the 
South. 





2 Op. cit. 
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The same thing may be said for the 
results of the testing of the adults, 
a report of which forms Part II of 
the work of Peterson. With general 
ability, mechanical ability, musical 
ability, and Will-Temperament tests, 
he measured and compared white 
students of the Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, 
and Negro students at the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee—both “nothing but 
straight normal schools.” 

Now these Negro normal students 
are products of those relatively in- 
ferior schools, elementary and sec- 
ondary, characteristic of the public 
school system of the South. The fact 
that these students are denominated 
normal or college tells nothing of the 
quality of their previous academic 
preparation. For example, in an in- 
vestigation by the writer it was dis- 
closed that according to the Otis 
standard only 20 per cent of the fresh- 
men in seven of the first-rate Negro 
colleges reached or exceeded the 
median of the whites. Yet as Negro 
colleges go, these freshmen are all 
“college” students. Obviously, for the 
average, the term college student de- 
notes in a white institution one level 


of academic attainment and in a 
Negro institution, another. 
These Negro normal students 


tested by Peterson ranked lower (Otis 
score 32.25) and the whites higher 
(Otis score 47.25) than did the median 
freshmen (37.85) in these seven Negro 
colleges. Assuming, now, the validity 
of Kelley’s®* contention that ‘‘on the 
average in the neighborhood of 90 per 
cent of the capacity measured by an 





33 T, L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Meas- 
urements. New York: World Book Co. (1927). p. 21. 
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all-round achievement battery score 
—reading, arithmetic, science, history, 
etc.,—and of the capacity measured 
by a general intelligence test is one 
and the same” it follows that these 
two groups of students (the Nashville 
Negroes and Middle Tennessee whites) 
are on the average very much unlike 
in level of achievement. The fact that 
they are both called normal students 
is as much an evidence of their aca- 
demic progress as is the fact that the 
average Negro college freshman is a 
standard thirteenth grader. It is clear 
that the fallacy is one of thinking that 
the term “normal student” denotes 
the same scholastic attainment for 
one group as it does for the other. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth! 

It is true that Peterson admits this 
by stating that the training and gen- 
eral educational opportunities of the 
Negroes is inferior to that of the 
whites—‘‘an inferiority which exists 
for them from the first grade to the 
university.’’ However, he thinks that 
this difference is offset ‘‘to an un- 
known degree” by the greater selec- 
tion of the Negroes who attend col- 
leges and universities. Negro college 
students are probably more highly 
selected samples as to intellectual 
ability than are white college students, 
since a large per cent of the latter attend 
college.’ (Italics ours.) He continues: 
“From census data available and 
other information in the Negro Year 
Book, it appears that there are fifteen 
or more times as many whites as 
Negroes in colleges and universities, 
for equal adult populations in the 
United States.”” Now whereas this 
might be true of college and university 
students, it appears to misrepresent 


the facts about teachers’ colleges and 
normal students. But these are they 
whom Peterson studied! 

Statistics of teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools* for 1925-26 show 
that white and Negro students were 
distributed in teachers’ colleges and 
state normal schools as follows: 


White Negro 


Teachers’ Colleges.. 173,393 4,023 
State Normals..... 70,359 11,518 


AMID 5 256:15) 3 10h (oo 243,752 15,541 





“For equal adult populations,” there- 
fore, the number of whites attending 
the teacher-training institutions would 
be one-ninth of this total or 27,084, 
according to the most proximate 
census data available on population 
from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States 1924.5 In round num- 
bers this amount happens to be only 
once as large (it is actually .7 as large) 
as the total number of Negroes at- 
tending teacher-training institutions. 

The results that Peterson found in 
Chicago might well be ignored be- 
cause of the smallness of the sample, 
17 whites and 40 Negroes, caught in 
the parks and public playgrounds; 
and because of the uncertainty as to 
the age, schooling, social status and 
the like of these children. 

Boots,* a graduate student, in com- 
paring white and Negro elementary, 
secondary, and college pupils and 
students on scores on Pintner-Cun- 
ningham, National Intelligence, Scale 
A, Form 1, Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability, and Psychological 
Examination for high-school grad- 
uates and college freshmen, selects 


% Statistics of Teachers in Colleges and Normal 
Schools, U.S. Bureau of Education (Bull. 1927-28). | 

35 Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Dept. of Commerce (1925). 

38 Op. cit. 
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them on the basis of grade standing, 
from public schools in Mississippi— 
one of the Southern states in which 
the amount and kind of instruction 
for the races is most discrepant. 

That he recognizes, in theory at 
least, the influence of schooling upon 
the size of the scores is evident from 
the following comment made in com- 
paring scores of Negroes as of whites 
according to the size of the community 
in which these pupils reside (group 1, 
meaning population of 10,000 and up; 
group 2, population 2,500—-9999.9; 
group 3, less than 25,000): 


It is worth noting that in the case of the 
Negro pupils as with the whites, there are 
indications that training plays a large part 
in the differences in the scores in intelli- 
gence tests. For instance in grade 1, in 
which a picture test involving reading and 
writing was used, the differences between 
means is practically negligible, the critical 
ratio in all cases being very small and in- 
significant. In grade 2, in which the same 
test was used, there is only one significant 
critical ratio and that is by no means larger, 
being very little more than 3. In neither of 
these first two grades does group 1 have 
the highest mean although this group does 
have the highest mean in all grades from 
3-11 inclusive. 


It is but a step to the inference that 
just as the amount and kind of train- 
ing of the urban group seems to boost 
their scores on the linguistic test, be- 
ginning at grade 3, so the superior 
schooling of the whites, whether 
urban, town, or country, would boost 
theirs similarly. 

Martell,?”? another graduate student 
already referred to, ignores this factor 
completely. 

Leggett,** a student of Peterson’s 
who with Otis Group Intelligence 
Seale, Advanced Examination, and 
Pressey Mental Survey Scales tested 

3 J. L. Leggett, ‘Relative Intelligence of White 
and Negro Children,’’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 


Hee George Peabody College for Teachers, 


in 1921, in Wilmington, N.C., in 
Shelby and Hamilton counties and in 
Nashville, Tenn., 1,132 white and 1,100 
Negro public school children, admits 
after having tried to match the 
groups on the basis of school-training 
that “in theory at least the two 
groups of children in the several school 
systems concerned, have equal edu- 
cational opportunities with the ex- 
ception of these in Shelby county, 
where the school term for the Negroes 
is about 14 months less than it is for 
whites. While this is true in theory it 
is perhaps not true in practice.” 

Non-Verbal Tests—With the ex- 
ception of Pintner and Keller*® who 
used in Youngstown, Ohio, the Pint- 
ner Non-Language together with a 
series of performance tests; Goode- 
nough,*® to whose investigation we 
have already referred; Sunne,* who 
in 1915 gave Myers Mental Measure 
to 5,384 white and 1,113 Negro chil- 
dren; Peterson* who in 1925-26 gave 
to 60 white and 69 Negro children, 
12 years old, in the public schools of 
Nashville, the International Group 
Mental test, rotator edition, and who 
also used Myers Mental Measure; 
Klineberg* who quite recently, 1928, 
used in an investigation, to which we 
shall refer later, a series of perform- 
ance tests including Pintner-Patter- 
son; all other investigators using, 
standard tests, have used linguistic 
tests. A glance at Table V will prove 
this. 

Genealogical Records.—‘‘The men of 
eight of the thirty-nine companies 
were classified by the writer” writes 


39 Op. cit. 

40 Op. cit. 

41 Op. cit. 

«2 Op. cit. 

4 Otto Klineberg, ‘‘An Experimental Study of 
Speed and Other Factors in ‘Racial’ Differences,” 
Arch. Psych., 15: (No. 93) (1928). 
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TABLE V 


List* or Lineuistic Tests UsEp IN QUAN- 
TITATIVELY REPORTED INVESTIGATIONS 
OF WHITE AND NEGRO INTELLIGENCE 
BY VARIOUS INVESTIGATORS 








Test Used Investigator 





1. Binet (individual): 


Goddard. ......Loades and Rich 
Stanford....... Arlitt; Derrick; Lacy; 
Schwegler and 
Winn; Strong; 
Wells 
1911 Revision. . . Martell 
re Sunne 
Binet (Group)... Peterson and Lanier 
2. Hamgerty........04:0% Peterson 
3. Indiana Group....Pressey and Teter; 
Murdock 
4. National Intelli- 
gence Test...... Boots; Clark; Jor- 
dan; Garth and 
Whately; Sunne 
5. Otis: 
Advanced......Graham; Leggett; 
Peterson 
PRIORITY, «0.5. 0.0,0% Graham; Peterson 
Self-Administer- 
RS scausctttad Lacy 


6. Pressey..........Leggett; Peterson 
7. Terman Group 

Test of Mental 

BING, 5.5 5 ate-s04 Boots; Davis 
8. Psychological Ex- 

amination for 

High School 

Graduates and 

teats Fresh- 

a Be Boots 
eo Alpha...... Army Testers 





* Note: This list does not include such tests of 
educational attainment, so called, as those used by 
Mayo in New York City; Witty and Decker in Kansas 
and others. Nor does it include such psychological or 
laboratory tests as those of Ferguson, Pyle, Peterson 
and his students, Lanier, etc. Nor even includes such 
tests of character as Downey Will-Temperament used 
by Bond and by Peteenen or tests of special abilities 
such as musical—measued by Peterson and his students, 
and ak eee by Peterson and his stu- 
dents with Minnesota Mechanical Ability tests and 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude tests. Nor, finally, does 
it include such reports of mere quantitative descriptions 
of standard intelligence test results (individual and 
group) as appear in the research bulletins and in the 
records of city research bureaus in Southern cities like 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, etc., 
or in we 9 ape cities, like Cleveland, where records are 
classified by race. 


Ferguson,“ “‘who had had consider- 
able experiences with Negroes, as 
‘lighter’ or ‘darker’ in skin color.” 


In the main those classed as darker were 
pure Negroes, those classed as lighter were 

“4G. O. Ferguson, ‘‘The Intelligence of the Negro 
at Camp Lee, Virginia,’’ Sch. & Soc., 9: 721-77 (1919). 











mulattoes, quadroons or Negroes with 
some pees of white blood, 42 per 
cent of the total of men in the eight com- 
panies were illiterate and of these illiter- 
ates 16 per cent were lighter. 

Of the 651 men who were literates 38 
per cent were lighter. The difference in 
skin color between the literates and the 
illiterates was such that after the illiterates 
had been segregated and sent from the 
room, the complexion of the men remaining 
was noticeably lighter to casual observa- 
tion. 


Continuing he writes: 

The men of eight additional companies 
were classified as ‘brown,’ “black” or 
“vellow” in skin color. Forty-two per cent 
of these companies were illiterate. Of the 
illiterates 72 per cent were black; 23 per 
cent were brown and 5 per cent were yel- 
low. Of the literates 41 per cent were black, 
31 per cent were brown and 28 per cent 
were yellow. 

As over against this we have the 
experiment conducted at Hampton 
Institute, a school for Negroes in 
Hampton, Virginia, during the school 
year of 1922-23, by Mathaisen*® with 
760 cases. The procedure was as fol- 
lows: Each student upon entering the 
institution was interviewed by certain 
members of the institution who gave 
them a color classification from one to 
eight, one indicating the very darkest 
with pronounced facial characteris- 
tics; and eight indicating skin color 
and facial characteristics indistin- 
guishable from the white race. The 
students were also given the Menti- 
meter intelligence test, and in ad- 
dition there was worked out for each 
one his scholastic score. The results 
distributed in a correlation table were 
as follows: 


Skin color and Intelligence 


Score r=.09 +.0003 
Skin color and Grade quotient 
r=.05 +.003 


Much more convincing, however, 


45 Otto F. Mathaisen, Unpublished Phi Delta Kappa 
Thesis, Harvard. 
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are the results of the study at Howard 
University by Herskovits.“ 

His problem was to test the validity 
of the two corollaries which follow 
from the hypothesis that whites are 
superior to blacks in intelligence and 
that this superiority is due to race, 
namely: 

a. That in a mixed group such as we have 
in the United States, those individuals 
having the largest amount of white 
ancestry should on the average stand 
higher in the test, other things being 
equal, than persons of total or large 
amounts of African ancestry. 

Such types should be in the main dis- 
tinguishable by some physical traits 
according to the degree of mixture which 
they represent. 

His method was to make physical 
measurements of some 539 adult male 
Negroes and to secure for each as com- 
plete a genealogical record as possible. 
The individuals were then divided 
into eight classes of which the follow- 
ing are four: Negro (N); more Negro 
than white (NNW); about the same 
amount of Negro and white (NW); 
and more white than Negro (NWW). 


The results follow: 


= 


Mean Sigma Range 

(Width of N 438.42-2.81 37-52 
Nostril) NNW 41.35-3.44 32-50 
NW 39.46-3.01 33-47 

NWW 37.53-3.86 32-47 


For thickness and pigmentation the 
same results hold. Herskovits in sum- 
marizing these results writes: 


There is an unbroken change in the means 
from thick-lipped in the Negro to thin- 
lipped in the more white than Negro. At 
the same time the sigmas and ranges show 
that there is tremendous overlapping and 
that attempts to classify an individual as 
belonging to one group or the other is 
manifestly impossible. 


(The reader will recall that with the 
naked eye Ferguson‘? made such re- 


“M. J. Herskovits, ‘‘On the Relation Between 
Negro-White Mixture and Standing in Intelligence 
= ~—_ Sem., 33: 30-43 (1926). 

ip. cit. 


fined classifications as mulatto and 
quadroon!) 

In the following table the relation- 
ship between score on intelligence test 
and the separate physical measure- 
ments are shown: 


r Score—width of nose......... .014 
r Score—thickness of lips....... .198 
r Score—black element........ .144 
r Score—white element........ .172 


No. of cases in each group, 115 


The findings of Herskovits have 
been substantially supported by Kline- 
berg.4® Using with a group of New 
York Negroes and another group of 
Negroes from West Virginia the same 
measurements and classification as 
did Herskovits, he gets results which 
lead to the conclusion that there is no 
evidence for improvement in scores in 
the performance tests used in the in- 
vestigation as the proportion of white 
blood in Negroes increases. The reader 
interested in this phase of the problem 
will do well to study this report as it 
is the lone experimental attempt to in- 
vestigate the influence of non-racial or 
environmental factors upon “racial” 
differences in intelligence, by compar- 
ing groups “within the same race but 
living in widely different environmen- 
tal settings.” 

Size of the Samples.—Schwegler and 
Winn* write concerning their investi- 
gation with Stanford-Binet of 58 
children in 1919: ‘‘The groups studied 
weresmall and therefore subject to dis- 
tortions.’”’ Pintner and Keller®® in the 
investigation at Youngstown, already 
referred to, write: “Although the 
number of cases was not sufficient to 
make the average results significant, 


the average I.Q. for each nationality 


48 Op. cit. 
49 Op. cit. 
50 Op. cit. 
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is listed below for whatever interest it 
might have.” 
A Wider View of Sampling 

With but two exceptions, to which 
we shall refer later, all measurement of 
the Negro has been confined to Ne- 
groes in America—as a glance at 
Table VI will show: 


TABLE VI 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF INTELLIGENCE OF NEGRO 
WITH STANDARD TESTS 











Place Investigator 
ATEBMORD........6 50548 Jordan 
California.........Clark; Goodenough 
Florida. . . .. McGraw 
Indiana...........Lenoir; Pressey and 

Teter 
Jamaica, British 
West Indies..... Davenport 
Louisiana........./ Arlitt; Goodenough; 
Sunne 


Mississippi........ Boots 
New York City... .Klineberg; Murdock 
North Carolina... . Leggett 


Oberlin, Ohio... ... Wells 

Oklahoma. ....... Lacy 

South Carolina. . . . Derrick; Strong 

South Africa...... Loades and Rich 

Tennessee........Goodenough; Leggett; 
Peterson 

BU os icivis me Sonnets Davis; Garth and 
Whately 

Virginia.......... Ferguson 

West Virginia. ... . Klineberg; State Dept. 
of Education 

Wisconsin........ Martell 





This is unwarranted for two rea- 
sons: first, the Negro in America repre- 
sents a caste stigmatised as inferior 
and is therefore not typical of the free 
Negro of Western civilization. In the 
British West Indies, for example, the 
lines of social cleavage are drawn hori- 
zontally, dividing the groups, irre- 
spective of race, on the basis of family, 
occupational status, education and the 
like. The Negro judge co-mingles, 
fraternises, and intermarries with the 
white judge and family. To hobnob 
with people of the middle class would 


be to lose caste with his group, the 
upper class. In the United States the 
lines are drawn perpendicularly, di- 
viding the groups into two great races 
—the Negro and the white, irrespec- 
tive of social class, educational attain- 
ment, or the like. Intermarriage is an 
issue even in Massachusetts. By some, 
Theodore Roosevelt was considered a 
“great man” until he dined at the 
White House with Booker T. Wash- 
ington. It is true, to be sure, that es- 
pecially in the North, there are iso- 
lated cases of open, individual, prefer- 
ence of black and white, one for the 
other, but by and large, the great 
drama of segregation proceeds un- 
abated. It is true that both in the 
North and in the South, amongst the 
younger set especially, there are inter- 
racial groups attempting by discus- 
sion and fellowship to subordinate 
differences of race to likeness of pur- 
pose, interest, culture, and the like, 
but again these represent tendencies 
rather than actual practice. 

My point, then, is that the attitude 
of the American Negro is essentially 
different from that of the foreigner 
who happens to be a Negro—espe- 
cially in the South, where the bulk of 
them are. What effect this has upon 
the results of intelligence-testing re- 
mains to be proved, but insofar as 
mental attitudes such as confidence, 
feeling of equality, desire to excel, and 
the like influence one’s behavior, to 
this extent the American Negro is at 
a disadvantage. 


Assumptions UNDERLYING 
INTERPRETATIONS 
Race-Inferiority Hypothesis. 


The interpretation of the intelli- 
gence tests given to Negroes has been 
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open to serious objections, because it 
has been based upon the assumption 
that such differences as have been ob- 
tained are native and therefore racial. 
Pyle® writes: 


Our tests show certain specific differences 
between Negroes and whites. What this 
difference would have been had the Negro 
been subjected to the same environmental 
influences as the white it is difficult to say. 
The results obtained by separating the 
groups into two social groups would lead 
one to believe that the conditions of life 
under which the Negroes live might ac- 
count for the lower mentality of the Negro. 
On the other hand, it may be that the 
Negroes living under the better social con- 
ditions are of better stock. They may have 
more white blood in them. (Italics not in the 
original.) 


Peterson® puts it as follows: ‘‘A de- 
ficiency” (he refers to an approximate 
I.Q. of 75 to 80 which he obtained 
from Negroes in Tennessee with the 
Pressey test) ‘‘as large as that which 
we have found, if it be really due to 
innate factors, in the main, as it ap- 
pears to be... .” is a conclusion 
based upon statistical manipulation 
which must be closely inspected. The 
problem confronting Peterson was that 
of reducing to comparable measures 
the scores of these white and Negro 
children in Nashville, Tennessee, 
whom he realized he could not equate 
experimentally for schooling. So using 
the questionable ratio method he pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


A. 1. Divide the median mental age of 
Grade IV by that of same grade 
white. This gives a rough median 
1.Q. for the colored of that grade. 

2. Next divide the point scores of 
Negroes in Grade IV by that of 
whites. This gives percentage of 
efficiency. 

B. Proceed in same way for whites but use 

as denominator of fraction, Indiana 

norms and grade scores. 


It is clear that he is assuming, first, 
that the grades of the white and Negro 


51 Op, cit. 
82 Op, cit. 


schools are equal in teaching methods, 
length of term, attendance of pupils, 
etc. ; second, that he is using as a basis 
of comparison for the blacks, the 
achievement of the local whites; and 
third, that he is assuming that the 
school environment of the local blacks 
bears the same relationship to that of 
the whites as does that of the local 
whites to the Indiana whites. 

That such an assumption is gratu- 
itous Thompson® has shown by com- 
puting by the general method of Phil- 
lips and of Ayres, the index of school 
efficiency of each one of the three sys- 
tems—Indiana, Tennessee white, and 
Tennessee Negro; weighting them ac- 
cordingly; and then comparing the re- 
sults. These are as follows: 


TABLE VII 


RELATIVE DISPARITIES ON TEST ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY OF THE 
THREE Groups (WHITE AND NEGRO) 

IN TERMS OF THE INDIANA GROUP 
AND IN TERMS OF EACH CoM- 
PARABLE GROUP 


(After Thompson) 








Dispar- ity in 

ity in Test 

Groups School Ach. 
Effi- (Multi- 
ciency plied by 

100) 





1. Nashville (white) and 


Indiana. . ...2.006: 7.65 6.9 

2. Nashville (white) and 
Neahc (Ns... <+s 22.19 22.6 

3. Hamilton (white) and 
Jadigne. «2.6. 00> 13.80 21.0 

4. Hamilton (white) and 
Hama (Ny... + s.«- 10.81 7.5 

5. Shelby (white) and In- 
MINER srie inh sise. «nec 14.60 15.6 

6. Shelby (white) and 
Shelby (N)....... 23.08 23.3 





Commenting on the table Thompson 
writes: ‘‘. . . with the previously stated 
exception of the Hamilton County 


53 Op. cit. 
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TABLE VIII 


CoMPARISON OF MENTAL AGES BY GRADES OF WHITES AND NEGROES, STATE SuRvgy 
West Virainia, 1928 














White Negro 
Grade Test Median N Median N 
M.A. M.A. 

I Pintner-Cunning......... 6- 1 719 5- 6 39 

II Pintner-Cunning......... 7- 8 758 6-10 26 
III Detroit Primary.......... 8- 3 2,228 8- 0 170 
IV Detroit Primary.......... 8-11 1,279 8- 7 60 
V Otis Intermed............. g- 2 3,131 8- 9 142 
VI Otis Intermed............ Qo 5 1,118 9 3 68 
VIII Otis Tntermed........... 1l- 3 1,103 1l- 3 25 
IX Coe ea er 14- 1 1,770 11-11 64 
x OS ree 15- 2 1,070 12— 7 51 
XI Coc) 16— 4 938 13- 0 55 
XII OGattiener...... 665. .4. 65 17- 2 643 13- 7 25 




















groups, the disparities in test achieve- 
ment are approximately the same as 
the disparities among the various 
school systems.” 

Pintner,™ after merely summarizing 
the investigations made up to 1923, 
comes to the conclusion that: ‘‘All re- 
sults show the Negro decidedly inferior 
to the whites on standard intelligence 
tests. These results are sufficiently 
numerous to point to a racial differ- 
ence in intelligence. 

Brigham,* reasoning upon the data 
of the Army tests concludes that the 
difference between the white and the 
Negro was due to race—a myth re- 
peatedly exposed since, by those who 
have taken the trouble to study the 
influence of mere geographical loca- 
tion upon Army test scores, regardless 
of race.5” 


The Tentative Attitude 


But there are those who are not con- 
vinced that we are justified in infer- 


54 Op. cit. 

55 For a changed point of view see last section of this 
article. 

‘6 Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American Intel- 
ligence, (1923). 

57 For a retraction of the statement see: C. C. 
Brigham, ‘Intelligence tests of Immigrant Groups,” 
Psych. Rev., 37: 158-65 (1930). 





ring racial differences from scores as 
ordinarily obtained, because of the in- 
fluence of schooling upon the sort of 
abilities measured by our linguistic 
tests.*8 

Factor of Schooling.—Most readers 
probably are familiar nowadays with 
the investigation conducted by Arlitt® 
with Stanford-Binet tests on 243 Ne- 
gro children of whom 180 were of New 
Orleans, in which she found that “‘the 
median I.Q. for Negro children de- 
creased with increasing age from six 
to ages ten to fifteen combined. In a 
much earlier investigation Odum" 
found the same condition obtaining 
among 9,758 Negro children in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. In 
1914, Wells of Oberlin,“ measuring 
267 whites and 96 Negroes with the 
Goddard revision of the Binet test, 
found that subjects began to show a 
decrease in age at nine years. 

This led Arlitt and has led others, 








_ 58 For the exposure of an inconclusive attack upon 
this hypothesis see a review by H. H. Long in January 


issue of JouRNAL Or NeGro Epucation, 3: 136-7 
(1934). 

59 Op. cit. 

60H. W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the 
Negro. (1910). ¥ 

61 G. R. Wells, ‘‘The Aplication of the Binet-Simon 


Tests to White and Colored School Children,” Psych. 
Monog., (1923). 
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notably Dearborn, to suspect that 
the drop in the curve of the scores for 
Negroes was associated with the in- 
creasingly inferior schooling of the 
Negroes as contrasted with the whites 
with whom they were compared. Sub- 
sequent investigations seem to sup- 
port this hypothesis. 

In a survey®* conducted in West 
Virginia under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education it was 
disclosed that the scores of the white 
and Negro children, in both the intelli- 
gence and the achievement tests, were 
more nearly alike in Grades VI and 
VIII than in the other grades. (Please 
see Table VIII.) 

Now it happens that these are the 
grades in which the educational op- 
portunities of the two groups are more 
nearly alike, since they are both rural 
schools. The other grades represent the 
population of the city schools. Con- 
cerning this result, Dr. Cavins, direc- 
tor of the survey, comments as fol- 
lows: 


It seems that in the large schools there is 
a much greater difference in the mental 
ages of Negro and white pupils than in the 
one and two-room schools, which suggests 
that the school environment of the larger 
schools is comparatively less favorable for 
mental growth than is that of the small 
schools. Members of the staff have pointed 
out repeatedly that the school conditions 
for both city and rural schools are decidedly 
inferior for the Negro pupils. Especially is 
this true in connection with school build- 
ings and equipment. 


But the writer might have added 
that there is a greater disparity be- 
tween the salaries, equipment, amount 
and kind of supervision, training 
of teachers, buildings, etc., of Negro 
and white teachers in city schools, 
than between Negro and white teach- 





62 W. F. Dearborn, Intelligence Tests. (1928). 
8 Survey of Education in West Virginia. Vol. II, 
Ch. 6 (1928). 


ers in rural schools. Moreover, that, as 
the present writer®‘ himself disclosed 
in 1924, educational opportunity for 
Negro children in the public schools of 
West Virginia, as measured by such 
items as those just mentioned, far ex- 
ceeded that of the Southern states. 

In Los Angeles there was ‘“‘no sig- 
nificant difference shown in the intel- 
ligence level of the Negro children and 
that of children in the 15 schools 
taken as a whole.” So writes Willis W. 
Clark,* assistant supervisor, Los An- 
geles Public Schools, in a report of an 
investigation with National Intelli- 
gence Tests of 500 Negro elementary 
school children in 5 elementary 
schools, in 1922-23. The obtained re- 
sults he compares with those of the 
total population of fifteen representa- 
tive Los Angeles elementary schools. 
The Negro group, he thinks, is prob- 
ably representative of the Negro ele- 
mentary population of Los Angeles. 
The table follows: 


TABLE IX 
COMPARISON OF PER CENT oF NEGRO CuaIL- 
DREN AT Various I.Q. LEVELS WITH 
THOSE OF WHITE 











Fifteen 
Classification pitero. Schools 
Per cent 
Very superior (1.Q. above 
1, | | SRS eae oe 2.4 4.3 
Superior (1.Q. 110-139) . 35.3 37.0 
Average (I.Q. 90-109). . 43.9 40.5 
Backward (70-89)...... 15.7 17.2 
Feebleminded (I.Q. be- 
pC) a 2.7 1.0 
gO) ee eae 100.0 100.0 
Median 1.Qi.... 0665 ceo 104.7 100.0 





Here, again, we find that with iden- 
tity of school opportunity (there be- 


& J, St. Clair Price, ‘“The Negro Elementary School 
Teacher in West Virginia,” Bulletin, West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, Institute, West Virginia (1924) 


100 p. 

6 W., W. Clark, ‘Los Angeles Negro Children,” 
Educ. Res. Bull., Los Angeles City Schools, 3: (No. 2) 
(1923). 
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ing in the city no separate schools for 
Negroes) there goes identity of accom- 
plishment. Table X from Clark’s re- 
port shows this: 


TABLE X 


CoMPARISON OF CHILDREN AT VARIOUS 
A.Q. LEvELsS witH THOSE OF WHITES 








Fifteen 

Classification _ pot Schools 

er cen’ Der cent 

A.Q. above 180........ 0.0 0.4 
AG 160-188.......... 5.2 9.2 
PCO TC US: |: ee 69.4 64.4 
Oe 25.2 25.8 
A.Q. below 70. ae 0.2 0.4 
LO | RRR Fe Saar ee 100.0 100.2 
Median‘ A:Q,............- 95.3 95.9 





So too, it shows the averages for the 
achievement of Negro children, as 
measured by Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Seale, Woody-McCall Mixed Fun- 
damentals, and a 60 Word Modified 
Ayres Spelling list: 


Read- Arith- Spelling 
ing metic Below 
Below Above Grade 
Grade Grade Norm 
Norm Norm 
Average for 
Negro schools0.203 0.103 0.937 


Average for 40 
schools. .... 0.016 0.380 0.790 


The figures indicate the fractional 
part of a grade, the pupils are above or 
below the norms for their grade. 

Lenoir, in an investigation in 
Gary, Indiana, in 1925, including 191 
white and 191 Negro children, all of 
grade V, found substantially the same 
thing with Stanford Achievement test 
—itself an “‘intelligence’ test, as 
Kelley®™ points out in his Interpreta- 
tion of Educational Measurements. His 
results show that there are no signifi- 
cant differences between the two 
groups in reading, arithmetic, nature 
study and language usage. In arith- 
metic, reading, history and literature 
there were chances favoring significant 
differences for the white and in spell- 
ing the chances favored the Negro. 
But as a whole there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the two 
groups. This is shown in the following 
tables. 

It is an anachronism to mention that 
in the results of the Army tests®* the 

66 Zaid D. Lenoir, ‘‘Measurement of Racial Differ- 
ences in Certain Mental and Educational Abilities,” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. lowa City: University of 
10" Op ok. 


63 R. M. Yerkes, ‘“‘Psychological Examining in U.S. 
Army,” (1921), 


TABLE XI 


DISTRIBUTION OF Raw Scores or 160 WHITE AND 160 NEGRO CHILDREN ON STANDARD 
ACHIEVEMENT Tests, Gary, INDIANA, 1925 (After Lenoir) 














Diff. 
Negro White Difference  P.E. (diff.) ——— 
P.E. (diff.) 
Par: Mean........ 142.1 142.6 .50 1.41 0.34 
Sen. Mean........ 137 .34 140.4 3.16 1.59 1.98 
Word Mean....... 135.26 136.85 1.59 1.64 0.96 
J ee 138.92 140.7 LS 1.33 1.37 
Computation...... 140.6 138.95 1.14 1.41 1.00 
Reasoning........ 133.4 137.2 3.83 1.37 2.40 
J? ae 137.12 137.49 .82 1.26 0.65 
Nat: Study........ 130.52 130.43 0.90 .78 0.01 
Hist. and Lit....... 133.49 136.34 2.85 1.19 2.39 
Language......... 134.69 135.44 .75 1.37 0.54 
Spelling.......... 147.92 145.28 2.64 Rey f 3.42 
auc. Age. ....... 137.82 138.40 1.58 1.27 1.24 


(All figures are in terms of age and months) 
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TABLE XII 


SupsEcT-QUOTIENT AGE OF 160 WHITE AND 
160 NeGro CHILDREN ON STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, GARY, 

INDIANA, 1925 








any Differ- 

Negro White po 

Reading...... 102 105 3 

Arithmetic... . 100 103 3 

Nat. Study.... 96 96 0 
History and 

Literature... 98 101 3 

Language..... 99 101 2 

Spelling...... 109 108 1 

Educ. Age... . 101 104 3 





differences in intelligence between 
Northern Negroes and Southern Ne- 
groes were greater than those between 
Northern Negroes and Southern whites 
and similarly for Northern and South- 
ern whites. Thompson,*®’ in investi- 
gating the reading accomplishment of 
Negro and white children in Chicago, 


all of the differences, significant and 
otherwise, favored the whites. 

Nor should there pass unnoticed 
the findings in and about the island of 
Jamaica, British West Indies, by 
Davenport.”° Investigating the prob- 
lem of racial differences in intelligence 
and other traits and characteristics, 
he selected one hundred each of pure 
blacks, pure whites, and of browns 
(mixed Negroes) ‘‘as far as possible 
from the same stratum.’ It is ques- 
tionable whether he accomplished his 
purpose, for amongst the browns were 
a number of Mico college students, 
prospective teachers, who were obvi- 
ously non-agricultural; whilst the 
white group with its neckties, sleeve- 
supporters, stickpins and watch-chains 
appear to be from a different cultural 
level than the collarless, bare-armed 


TABLE XIII 


Mean Army AtpHa Scores or 100 Eacu Buiacks, Browns, AND WHITES IN JAMAICA, 
British West Inpres (After Davenport) 








Scores on Section of Test 
IV 


VI VII VIII Av. 





Group I II III 
AQIS. wios.06 5.9 10.0 5.9 1 
OG §:1 8.4 5.2 
WHG 0.64.5 5-0-0 4.9 7.5 8.5 2 


8.8 tm 189 9.6 9.64 
6.4 5.6 10.8 9.4 7.95 
11.4 6.8 10.2 12.2 10.23 





found exactly the same thing, namely: 
“that there was greater disparity be- 
tween the two Negro groups, one from 
the South and the other from the 
North, than there was between the 
white and the Negro group as a race.” 

An outstanding fact of the investi- 
gation of Peterson, already referred 
to, is that between New York Negro 
children and white children, there 
were no significant differences favor- 
ing the whites, but that in Nashville 

69 Chas. H. Thompson, ‘‘A Study of the Reading Ac- 
complishments of Colored and White Children,” Un- 


published Master’s Thesis. Chicago: University of 
Chicago (1920). 


blacks. Davenport himself describes 
part of his white sample as a group of 
Germans whose ancestors were brought 
to the island about four or five years 
ago, and who, living in an isolated 
community, have preserved carefully 
their genealogical record. The blacks, 
he says, may be found ‘“‘in farming 
communities of the island whose whole 
appearance supports the contention 
that they are of pure African stock.” 

At any rate, what he discovered ap- 
pears in Table XIII. 


70 C. B. Davenport, ‘‘Race-Crossing in Jamaica,” 
Sci. Monthly, 18: 225-39 (1928). 
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It is very significant that the differ- 
ences between the scores of the whites 
and blacks is less than one. 

But, as is shown in the Table XIV 
a comparison with the results of our 
own Army tests reveals: 

(a) That the pure blacks in Jamaica 
score higher than do whites in this 
country. 


Finally, in May, 1926, Davis,” 
measuring in Waco, Texas, 222 Negro 
children with the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability found: first, that 
grade for grade, the Negro children 
had actually attended school less than 
the standard number of months re- 
quired for completing the grade and 
that concomitantly they were chrono- 


TABLE XIV 
CoMPARISON OF 1,239 NeGrRoES AND 5,178 Wuitges on ARMy ALPHA Camp Dix WITH 
Scores or 100 Buacks aNp 100 Wuirtss, Jamaica, British Wrst INDIES, ON 
Army ALPHA 








Camp Dix, U.S. A. 


Jamaica, B. W. I. 








Negro White Blacks Whites 

| re 3.2 4.3 5.9 4.9 
ee 5.8 7.6 10.0 7.5 
: eee 3.9 5.9 5.9 8.5 
ee 6.6 9.2 15.8 20.3 
Dis enquires mdi edie eis 5.4 vice 8.8 11.4 
_ Ee ee rane ee 3.8 5.9 7.2 6.8 
Deca wtshweeass 4.5 7.2 13.9 10.2 
BS aio Srendzaryos 9.1 14.2 9.6 12.2 
Average........ 5.3 vie § 9.64 10.23 





(b) That the scores of blacks and 
whites in Jamaica are more alike than 
are those of blacks and blacks or whites 
and whites of the two countries. 

Exactly what these facts mean the 
writer does not know. One needs in- 
formation about the administering of 
the tests; the school training of the 
groups; the social status of the groups, 
and the like. 


logically retarded grade for grade, as 
shown by Table XV; and second, that 
the median I.Q. decreased with the 
decrease of attendance per pupil, as 
indicated by Table XVI. 

Now the writer is well aware that 
one cannot infer causation from these 
apparently related factors. This it 

71 R. A. Davis, ‘‘Some Relation Between Amount of 


Schooling and Intelligence Among Negroes,” J. Educ. 
Psych., 19: 127-30 (1928). 


TABLE XV 
MepiAn M.A. ror Necro Norma StupEents AccoRDING TO GRADE 
(After Davis) 








Med No. Standard No. 





Med. Standard ! Months Req. 
Grade N Months in 
Age Age to Complete 
School Grade 
8 89 16.75 14 53.5 72 
9 63 17.40 15 63.0 81 
10 40 17.28 16 80.0 90 
11 21 17.75 


19.18 
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seems is the mistake which Davis him- 
self makes. It may be that low intelli- 
gence and irregular attendance recip- 
rocate in their influence upon each 
other, the low average to dull child 


TABLE XVI 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN I.Q. AND MEDIAN 
NuMBER oF Montus ScHoo.t TRAINING 
FOR 222 Necro NORMAL STUDENTS 








Med. No. Months 





1.Q. School Training 

105 95 

100 93 
95 99 
90 81 
85 86 
80 83 
75 77 
70 78 
65 75 
60 67 
55 67 





finding it less irksome outside of than 
in school—although as our schools are 
organized, at present, especially in the 
South, one might reasonably expect 
to find that it is the bright child who 
could afford to miss with impunity the 
work of days or even weeks at a time. 

It may be that overageness is a 
sign of inability to keep the regular 
pace, for, after all, the school is itself 
a sort of mental test—a sieve, as it 
were, annually separating those who 
“make the grade” from those who do 
not. 

The fact is that we do not know. But 
it does seem that the position of those 
who would suspend judgment until 
some of ‘‘the facts are in” is much more 
tenable than those who reason glibly 
from scores as ordinarily obtained to 
racial differences in intelligence. 

Speed As A Factor.—Especially is 
this true when evidence both experi- 
mentai and circumstantial seem to 
warrant this tentative attitude. Kline- 


berg,” in an experimental study of 
speed and other factors in racial dif- 
ferences, measured two groups, each 
of Indians, of Negroes and of whites 
with Pintner-Paterson Performance, 
in 1926, his specific problem being to 
determine the extent to which rate of 
work affected the results on intelli- 
gence tests and the extent to which 
this factor was itself affected by en- 
vironment. 

In general the method was to select 
from different environments—urban 
and rural—groups of the same race, 
and measuring them with the same in- 
strument, to compare the results both 
for speed and for accuracy. Thus, one 
group of Indians was selected from 
the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
Washington, and the other from Has- 
kell Institute, ‘the largest and most 
important school in the country,” for 
Indians. As a control group there was 
used one group of whites from Top- 
penish, Washington—the neighbor- 
hood of the Yakima Reservation; one 
from West Virginia; and one from New 
York City. 

The general conclusion to which the 
investigator comes is as follows: 

1. There is evidence that the superi- 
ority of whites over Indian and Negro 
children in performance tests is largely 
if not entirely, a superiority in scores 
for time. There is no superiority and 
in some cases an inferiority in scores 
for accuracy of performance. 

2. There is evidence that the greater 
speed of performance of white children 
which is responsible for the better 
scores for time is more probably de- 
termined by environmental than by 
racial differences. 

Rate of Growth As A Factor.—By 


72 Op. cit. 
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piecing together the rather sparse, 
seattered, and isolated investigations 
of the physical growth of Negro chil- 
dren as compared with white children, 
the writer has found evidence indicat- 
ing a difference in rate of growth be- 
tween the two groups. 

Foetal. Streeter, of Johns Hopkins 
University, investigating the growth 
of human embryos and finding such an 
irregularity in the curve, inferred that 
it appeared to be produced by the pres- 
ence of Negro foetuses in the speci- 
mens studied. 

Infant. At the old university dis- 
trict prophylactic dispensary, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dodge,” of the depart- 
ment of anatomy and pediatrics, Wes- 
tern Reserve University, studied the 
growth of 596 colored infants during 
the first eighteen months of their life. 
His major conclusions were: that the 
growth in weight of these infants is 
definitely slower than the growth of 
the white infants. Further, that: “Any 
dispensary caring for a large number 
of Negro infants should print the col- 
ored curve on their graphs as the 
growth curves are entirely different 
for those of the whites, and the at- 
tending physicians are misled by the 
apparent undernutrition of the Negro 
infant.”’ These findings are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of Bald- 
win, then director of the lowa Child 
Welfare Station, who found that Ne- 
gro infants weighed less than white 
infants. 

Pre-School Age. Woodbury,” who 
investigated the statures and weights 
of children under six years of age, 





%C, T. J. Dodge, ‘““Weight of Colored Infants— 
Growth During the First Eighteen Months,”’ Am, J. 
Phy. Anthrop., 10: 337-45 (1927). 

™ R. M. Woodbury, ‘‘Statures and Weights of Chil- 
dren Under Six Years of Age,’’ Children’s Bureau Pub. 
No. 87) Washington: U.S. Dept. of Labor (1921). 
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writes as follows concerning Negro 
children as compared with whites: 


The average deficiency in stature is about 
3 inches or 1.3 per cent in boys, and one- 
fifth of an inch or 0.8 per cent for girls. In 
weight, the average deficiency is nearly 11 
ounces for boys and 9 ounces for girls, 3 
per cent and 2.5 per cent respectively. 
The deficiency in both stature and weight 
is much greater at under one year of age 
than at any other ages; in fact, this defi- 
ficiency is either converted into an excess 
or is very small. 


School Age. Concerning growth dur- 
ing school age there are five major 
studies the evidence from which is 
somewhat conflicting. Greenwood, in 
1891, in St. Louis, investigating the 
growth of 235 Negro children in St. 
Louis found that they were smaller 
and that they weighed less than white 
children. Hrdlicka, in 1899, studied 
orphan children in New York and con- 
firmed this result. McDonald, in 
1897-98 found Negro girls shorter but 
heavier. 

Two more recent investigations, one 
by Herskovits, the other by Mustard 
and Waring, yield different results. 

Herskovits® measured the stature 
and weight of 1,006 Negro boys from 
Public School 89, Harlem, New York 
City. The results he compared with 
data secured by Boas of children in 
five large cities—Milwaukee, Oak- 
land, St. Louis, Worcester, and Tor- 
onto. He concludes: 

1. That colored boys grow faster in 
height and weight to the sixteenth 
year than white boys. 

2. That colored boys show the same 
acceleration in growth characteristic 
of white boys during adolescence, 
which, however, comes one year 
earlier, even though the colored boys 
come from a poorer economic level 

75 M. J. Herskovits, ‘‘Some Observations on the 


Growth of Colored Boys,” Am. J. Phy. Anthrop. 7: 
439-45 (1924). 
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than white boys to whom they are 
compared. 

Mustard and Waring,” physicians, 
investigating in Rutherford County, 
Tennessee, the heights and weights of 
both boys and girls, ages five to six- 
teen of whom 1,650 were Negro and 
4,101 were white, confirm uncondi- 
tionally the findings of Herskovits. 
Their results showed that Negro chil- 
dren are uniformly heavier and taller 
than whites until the end of adoles- 
cence. 

In commenting on the relation of 
rate of growth in pre-school to that 
during school age they point out that 
the ‘‘children of six years showed little 
difference in height and weight among 
colored and white indicating that at 
about this period the average height 
and weight of the colored child moves 
up to equal the average height and 
weight of the white child preparatory 
to exceeding him.” 

The general conclusion to which 
they come is as follows: ‘“The consist- 
ency of differences shown in this and 
other investigations would seem to in- 
dicate that the colored race has a 
growth cycle which differs in many re- 
spects from that of the white.” 

Summary of Growth Studies. If we 
organize the trends of these investiga- 
tions what we have is this: that from 
birth and during early infancy Negroes 
lag behind whites in weight; but to- 
ward the beginning of school age they 
move toward and, during school age, 
eventually overtake and exceed the 
white, maintaining this lead until 
about the middle of adolescence when 
they again fall behind the whites with 
whom they are compared. 

7H. S. Mustard and J. I, Waring, “Heights and 


Weights of Colored a Children,” Am. J. Pub. 
Health., 16: 1017-22 (1926 


Evidence from Baldwin,’? Bow- 
ditch and Porter’® leads us to believe 
that physical growth is sufficiently 
closely related to mental growth to 
make a difference in school achieve- 
ment and therefore in intelligence, as 
measured by our present individual 
and group tests. Moreover, the opinion 
prevails in some educational circles 
that the acceleration of Jews and of 
girls, especially in the achievement 
test, might be quite reasonably ex- 
plained on the basis of their more 
rapid rate of growth. 

Theoretically, then, the Negro ought 
to excel the white child—ages six to 
twelve—in tests of intelligence; but 
actually he does not even equal him 
beyond the age of six or seven. Of 
many other possibilities, this suggests 
either that amongst Negroes, there is 
a different relationship between men- 
tal and physical growth or that the 
Negro child has not had the opportunity 
to develop those abilities which are meas- 
ured by our current standard tests; in 
other words, he does not fit the test. 


THE FuTILITY OF COMPARISON 


Negro has not been Measured at All. 
—If our proof has been conclusive 
that up to the present, there has been 
no adequate, comprehensive measure- 
ment of the intelligence of the Negro 
by standard tests, then it follows that 
there can be no valid comparison of 
his intelligence with that of other races 
—notably the white. For, by hy- 
pothesis, there is no body of data rep- 
resenting Negro intelligence as such— 
whatever that might be. 

Basic Considerations for Comparison 


77 B. T. Baldwin, ‘“‘The Physical Growth of Chil- 
dren from Birth to Maturity,” Univ. of Iowa Studies in 
Child wage, Vol. I (1921). 

. Porter, “‘The Growth of St. Louis Chil 
praise wim. Stat. Assn., 4: 28-34 (1894) 
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not Recognized.—Again, comparison 
demands that all of the factors in our 
problem be kept constant except the 
experimental factor—race. Garth7® 
was the first to call attention to this 
precaution and to set up a basic tech- 
nique for observing it. His statement 
follows: 


The elements in a study of racial mental 

similarities must be these: 

1. Two so-called races R; and Re. 

2. An equal amount of educational op- 
portunity E which should include social 
ressure and patterns of thought. 

3. Psychological tests D within the grasp 
of both racial groups. 

We should have as a result of our experi- 


ment: 
R, ED equal to Rz ED 
or 


less than 
In this experiment the only unknown ele- 
ments should be R; and Re. If E could be 
made equal the experiment could be 
worked. 


The technique of Estabrooks,*° ap- 
pearing later, is much the same, 
namely: to keep race and social en- 
vironment constant and let ‘‘intelli- 
gence”’ vary. In a word, the sine qua 
non of comparison of any races must 
be first, a dependable measurement of 
each race; second, a representative 
sample of each race; and third, equiva- 
lent environmental conditions—espe- 
cially educational opportunity. To 
these technical requirements must be 
added a fourth, the tentative attitude. 
(This is all easy enough to write. So 
easy that even those supporting the 
race-inferiority hypothesis frankly ad- 
mit it but then ignore it in their actual 
investigation.) 

With the exceptions noted in the 
foregoing sections, all other previous 
attempts at measurement have vio- 
lated these fundamental principles of 


7 T. R. Garth, “White, Indian and Negro Work 
Curves,” J. App. Psych. 5: 24-25 (1921). 

80G. H. Estabrooks, “Racial Factors in Intelli- 
gence,’ Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation. Cambridge: 
Harvard University (1926). 


experimentation.*! Small wonder, 
therefore, that the results of these in- 
vestigations were corroborative and 
that Pintner® could assert: ‘‘All re- 
sults show the Negro decidedly infe- 
rior to the whites on standard intelli- 
gence tests.” For, using the same tech- 
nique, with subjects similarly chosen, 
and with current standard tests, the 
results were about as patent and in- 
evitable as those of the humble under- 
graduate in the chemical laboratory 
who by a slavish adherence to the ex- 
plicit directions in his manual, gets the 
same results as his master. Thus, write 
Schwegier and Winn:* “The findings 
of this study coincide in all essential 
points with those published by others.” 
Similarly writes Graham,* of the re- 
sults of her investigation of Negro 
children in the public schools of At- 
lanta, Ga., with Otis Intelligence 
Scale (Primary and Advanced), Stan- 
ford-Binet and three performance 
tests (Lincoln Hollow Square, Kohs 
Block Design and Healy Construc- 
tion): “It is interesting to note that 
the results here presented are not at 
variance with those of other investi- 
gators.” And as if to prove their reli- 
ability, she adds, ‘In 1923-24 a sur- 
vey of special handicapped children 
was made in the state of Illinois, and 
a preliminary report has been pub- 
lished. This distribution table shows 
the Negroes to have lower averages 
and lowervariabilities than the whites. 
These figures, though obtained from 

81 It is true that McGraw by using infants as sub- 
<S'clisahenn cp anieoeeage thas Seater of tsneneee Soot tee 
promising beginning she spoils by attempting in her 
py cing agen eee ry op erage 
may not have been due either to some of those “‘extra- 
racial factors’ which she admits that she could not 
samme = he two races. to secure a representative 

8 Op. cit. 


83 Op. cit. 
* Op. cit. 
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subjects in a different part of the 
country and living under different 
social conditions, and though the data 
were secured from other tests ad- 
ministered by other examiners, obvi- 
ously support the conclusion derived 
from the Atlanta study.” 

It is true that later in her report in 
commenting upon the validity of her 
own results, she recognizes their limi- 
tations by stating: ‘The ideal pro- 
cedure in such a racial investigation 
would seem to be, of course, to com- 
pare groups of white and Negro chil- 
dren that had been subjected to the 
same social and educational influences 
that is, to measure test performance, 
experience being held constant.” But 
the fact is that because she thinks, 
“such a method is (however) practi- 
cally impossible,” she not only writes 
as if the procedure were ideal but fails 
to see that results obtained as were 
hers, were bound to be like those of 
previous investigators. 

Solution of Problem Seems Question- 
able——It seems, if not impossible, at 
least impracticable, under present so- 
cial conditions, for a single investi- 
gator, without subsidy, to secure for 
comparison, equivalent groups of 
American born Negroes and whites 
for the following general reasons: 

First, if we use, as subjects, children 
of school age, then it is impossible to 
eliminate the effects of environment 
even if we use non-verbal tests, since 
as Stutsman® has shown, results in 
these tests, also, are affected by school- 
ing. Second, if we use pre-school chil- 
dren, notably infants (as did McGraw), 
there is the difficulty of securing valid 
tests; that is: tests which measure that 

8° Rachel Stutsman, Mental Measurement of Pre- 


School Children. New York: World Book Co., (1931) 
Pp. 119. 


ability measured by our current stand- 
ard tests, particularly of the Binet 
type. Hitherto tests of infants and 
young children have measured motor 
control or sheer maturation and ap- 
pearance of organs and functions—in 
a word, development. Third, if we use 
either, then there is the task, almost 
forbidding, of securing a sample both 
of whites and of Negroes which will be 
large enough to be representative. For 
example, of Negroes alone there are 
approximately 200,000 of age 10 ac- 
cording to population statistics for the 
year 1933. 

Finally, if abandoning the statistical 
approach we should try the method of 
isolating and rearing a relatively 
smaller group of infants under the 
same conditions—provided, even, that 
we could convince anyone that the ex- 
periment was sufficiently significant 
for and impertant to American so- 
ciety, to be worth undertaking—we 
would still be up against the problem, 
which is absolutely inescapable, of 
discovering at the start of our experi- 
ment, whether our subjects were them- 
selves fair samples of the ‘‘intelli- 
gence” of their race. This we could 
hardly do with tests—and yet there 
seems to be no other instrument just 
now, at least, if we insist on experi- 
mentation proper. 

This point will bear elaboration. A 
diagram may help to get the idea be- 
fore us more clearly. 

O E 





R 


O=organism (race) 
E= Environment (stimulation) 
R=response (performance, behavior) 
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The factors of our experiment are O 
the biological which is the variable, 
race; E the environmental (or extra- 
racial) which is subject to control, and 
R the response or behavior (intelli- 
gence) which is the result of the stimu- 
lation by O of E. 

The conditions of the experiment 
can be met if we can control E (and 
we can); measure R (and we may) and 
adequately sample O—‘‘ay, there’s 
the rub.”’ The general method of pro- 
cedure then would include the follow- 
ing essential steps: 

1. Take all of the infants, white and 
Negro, born in the United States in a 
given year, of native parentage. 

2. Rear them together for a period 
of years—say three—in an institution 
with a mixed staff throughout. 

3. Measure them at varying inter- 
vals during the period of the experi- 
ment. 

4. Compare results for two races. 

The theoretical advantages of such 
a procedure are several. First, it en- 
ables one to control, at least, the ex- 
ternal features of the environment 
and in this way be assured, on the one 
hand, that the subjects all started at 
“scratch,” and on the other hand that 
they were exposed throughout the ex- 
periment to the same sort of external 
stimulation. 

Second, by taking all of the infants 
the statistical part of the problem of 
sampling is eliminated. To match 
them as is ordinarily done in equiva- 
lent-groups experiments would be be- 
yond consideration. Matching, as the 
reader is aware, is a form of sampling 
in which two relatively small groups 
are equated artificially. The same re- 
sult obtains, of course, by taking large 
numbers and allowing chance to 


equate the differences by cancelling 
them. But to match, one must meas- 
ure, point by point, the two groups in 
the contributing variables. And one 
must know the starting point (initial 
status) of each group. But how is this 
to be determined? If we measure the 
parents we cannot be sure that the in- 
fants chosen, were a fair sample of the 
“intelligence” of the parents (r=.50 
for siblings). If we assume that the ini- 
tial intelligence of the subjects is zero 
then again we would need to prove 
that they both have come from aver- 
age heredity, else selection might favor 
either group. Nor would it do to meas- 
ure the subjects themselves (if we 
could!) for it is not change in I.Q. 
which is being investigated but size of 
an I.Q. which it is assumed would re- 
main constant since environmental 
conditions would be kept constant. 
But by this method the logical part 
of sampling is also taken care of. For, 
after all, the Negro-white-difference-in 
intelligence controversy is of American 
origin, growing largely out of the re- 
sults of the Army tests.*® As McGraw 
aptly puts it, the Negro in America is 
an amalgam and it is with him, as 
such, that we must deal. The writer is 
in deep sympathy with writers like 
Garth and especially those others, 
themselves Negroes, who remind us 
that the Afro-American belongs to a 
race which has had a civilization, illus- 
trious as and antedating that of the 
Greeks and Romans. He even takes 
pride in, though not umbrage under, 
such a heritage. He is aware, too, that 
the enormous amount of race-mixture 
in this country makes it difficult to 
86 Tt is true that it has spread to other countries— 
notably Africa. (See: R.A.C. Oliver, ‘“The Comparison 


of the Abilities of Races with Special Reference to 
East Africa” East African Med. J., 9: 160-204 (1932). 
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size out the pure from the hybrid 
Negroes and so makes it possible for 
those holding the “‘mulatto hypoth- 
esis” to explain away, on the basis 
of presence of white blood, any like- 
ness that is found between the two 
races.87 But such reasoning seems be- 
side the point and certainly outside 
the scope of this problem, which by 
its very origin limits itself to Amer- 
ican Negroes and American whites. 

But if the reader has not, by this 
time, discarded this proposal to col- 
onize and experiment with infants, it is 
because he has been curious to ascer- 
tain whether the writer himself real- 
ized the stark absurdity of it. Prac- 
tically it is unthinkable for reasons all 
too obvious to mention. And yet, logi- 
cally it is not only necessary but im- 
perative. It is the practical and appar- 
entlyinsurmountable phase of it which 
persistently thwarts solution tothe 
problem—provided, of course, our 
analysis of it has been sound. 

But Individual Differences Persist. 
—Common sense dictates, therefore, 
that we call attention to the amount 
of variability within each race. For, 
after all, Negroes differ among them- 
selves as individuals considerably 
more than they differ from whites as 
a group.*® For example, the writer 
found®® that, on the average, Negro 
college freshmen ranked lower on a 
well-known intelligence test than did 
the whites. But in the best of the 
Negro colleges (best on the test) there 


87 One is reminded, in this connection, of the story 
told of Fred Douglass. This orator, after the close of 
an eloquent and masterful speech, was walking down 
the aisle as some of the curious and admiring audience 
remained at their seats to get a glimpse of him. ‘“‘Oh”’ 
cried a member of the other race as Douglass passed 

“No wonder he spoke so well. He is half-white.” “Well 
there's no telling what he would do if he were all Negro,” 
“<r rejoined another Negro. 

D sigma units the difference would be approxi- 
mately — times as great. 
Clair Price, ‘‘The Intelligence s on 
College FB ime, Sch. & Soc., 30: 749-54 (192 


were approximately 43 per cent of the 
students at or above the median score 
of the whites. And even in the poorest 
of the Negro colleges (poorest on the 
test) there were students capable of 
doing college work—insofar as score 
on an intelligence test is a measure 
of this ability. It is true that none 
made as high scores as did the whites: 
in fact, it is generally true that in the 
published reports the best Negroes 
never score as high as the best whites. 
What this signifies the writer does not 
know. Maybe it is a real difference in 
range of intelligence; maybe it is an 
apparent difference due to factors 
previously mentioned. The fact is that 
we actually do not know, nor does it 
seem likely that in a bi-racial coun- 
try like this we will find out in our 
generation. The writer does happen 
to know, and to have tested, indi- 
vidual Negro children of pre-school 
age who have tested at and above 
130 I.Q.%° Bond reported 8 out of 
33 children of varying ages tested by 
him on Stanford-Binet as having I.Q.’s 
ranging from 130 to 142. 

Conversely Negroes have their 
share of mental defectives but they 
do not seem to have a monopoly of 
them. It seems then that we are left 
with the sheer fact of individual differ- 
ences. A few dull Negroes there are, 
just as there are dull whites. Similarly 
there are a few bright Negroes just as 
there are bright whites. But the great 
rank and file of both races seems to 
be about equally mediocre.” In fact, 


90 Following is record of Oscar Holmes, Charleston 
West Virginia on two tests: 


Test C.A. M.A. 1.Q. Date of testing 
IllinoisInt. 106 176 173. March 10, 1926 
DearbornC 124 188 151 May 24,1928 


Binet test result misplaced 

%1 H. M. Bond, ‘ ae Exceptional Negro Children, 
Crisis, 34: 257-9 (19: 

%2 The per cent of 8 is about 25 as meas- 
ured by various psychological tests. 
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Wechsler® has shown that the range 
of human capacities is relatively small, 
the effective range of the traits ‘“when 
measured in comparable units and 
from true zero points may be approxi- 
mately expressed by the ratio of 2:1.” 
Thus he confirms the early observa- 
tion of Cattell that the same ratio 
existed between a number of mental 
abilities. 

What this all means in terms of so- 
cial policy is expressed so well by Pint- 
ner® that we shall quote him at 
length: 


In other words, the two groups do not form 
two widely divergent intelligence types. 
There can be no justification from the 
standpoint of intelligence of a policy of 
separate education for the two groups. If 
such is deemed advisable it must be 
justified on other grounds. Nor can race 
prejudice find support in these test find- 
ings.... To say that you discriminate 
against the Negro because he belongs to a 
race having inferior intelligence, is an 
attempt on your part to rationalize your 
racial prejudice: 


SUMMARY 


A critical review of the literature 
on Negro-white differences in intelli- 
gence, as measured by current stand- 
ard tests, discloses two important 
generalizations. The first is that in 
these investigations the fundamental 
conditions of measurement and ex- 
perimentation have not been observed. 
For, on the one hand, the tests used 


% David Wechsler, ‘The Range of Human Capaci- 
on, et Monthly, 31: 35-9 (1930). 
He 


id. 
_ %R, Pintner, Educational Psychology. (New Edi- 
tion) New York: Henry Holt & Co., (1929) p. 158. 


have been standardized upon Northern 
whites, largely, whose schooling has 
been different in amount and kind 
from the great bulk of the Negroes 
who, of course, are in the South. And, 
on the other hand, the sampling has 
neither been random nor representa- 
tive, for the groups compared have 
either (or both) been too small and/or 
they have been unlike in socio-eco- 
nomic status, school training, and cul- 
tural background. 

The second is that the interpreta- 
tion of the results is questionable, be- 
cause it is based on the assumption 
that such differences as have been 
obtained are due to race in the bio- 
logical sense. A rival assumption is to 
the effect that these differences may 
be attributed to environmental fac- 
tors such as mentioned in the fore- 
going, and to developmental factors 
such as rate of growth and periods of 
maturation. Evidence in support of 
this position may be found in the 
studies of Arlitt, Clark, Davis, Hers- 
kovits, Klineberg, Lenoir, Long, 
Thompson, and the writer. 

It seems safe to conclude, therefore, 
that until the validity of these as- 
sumptions is more thoroughly tested 
than they have been hitherto, it is 
not only futile to attempt to compare 
whites and Negroes, but that mean- 
while there should be suspended the 
belief that the Negro is inferior men- 
tally. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Racial Differences in Scholastic 
Achievement 
DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose.—The furor with which 
controversy rages in educational lit- 
erature over alleged differences among 
races in mental and scholastic ability 
would seem to be predicated upon the 
thesis that the presence or absence 
of such differences is fraught with 
significant educational implications. 
Some writers definitely so avow. Beck- 
ham, for example, suggests that ques- 
tion of the relative intelligence of 
Negro adolescents, as compared with 
whites, is pertinent in segregated 
schools for the organization of the 
course of study and for vocational 
guidance.! Similarly, in a study of 
rural Negro children in Newton 
County, Mississippi, Farr seeks par- 
tially to explain the early elimination 
of colored children from elementary 
schools in terms of the abstract nature 
of the curriculum, stating: 


The negro is naturally inclined to indus- 
trial work. ...If more industrial work 
were offered in the early grades, the negro 
would be more encouraged to remain in 
school.? 


Definite recommendation is made by 
Smith, in a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Research, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Public Schools, that for seventh- 
grade Negro children of that city a 

1A. 8. Beckham, “A Study of the Intelligence of 
Colored Adolescents of Different Social-Economic 
Status In Typical Metropolitan Areas,” J. Soc. Psych., 
4: 70-91 (1933). 

2 T. J. Farr, ‘The Intelligence and Achievement of 
Negro Children,” Educ., 51: 491 (1931). 


4 


Stanford grade average of 6.2, one 
and six-tenths grades below the norm, 
be adopted as the minimum achieve- 
ment level for promotion to high 
school. The recommendation is based 
largely on the author’s finding that 
“it is not necessary for colored 7H 
pupils to reach the Stanford norm of 
7.8 to do satisfactory work [as deter- 
mined by teachers’ marks] in high 
school.’ 

The above-quoted proposals for a 
racial differential in educational pro- 
cedure are based, for the most part, 
upon the assumption of differences in 
mental and scholastic ability between 
the average white child and the aver- 
age Negro child. Despite such sup- 
positions, however, the writer is con- 
vineed that, even if it were definitely 
established that the average ability of 
the two races does differ, that fact 
would bear no logical implications 
whatever for their respective educa- 
tional programs, as races. This con- 
viction is based upon the premise 
that the only implication of scholastic 
ability for education is that the edu- 
cative process be adapted to the 
individual pupil. If it were possible to 
show that different degrees of scholas- 
tic ability, or even the upper and lower 
limits of ability, are distributed dis- 
cretely between the two races; that 








3 Isabel Smith, The Prognostic Value of the Stanford 
Achievement Test for First Year High School (Colored 
Schools—June, 1930), Richmond: Department of Re- 
search, Richmond Public Schools, (1931), p. 7. 


3 
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all members of one race, for example, 
are characterized by a degree of abil- 
ity superior or inferior to that of all 
members of the other race, or even 
that there are levels of ability at- 
tained by some members of one race 
but by no members of another—if it 
were possible to demonstrate the 
existence of either of these conditions, 
then, racial differences in scholastic 
ability might logically be proposed as 
a basis for educational differentiation 
because of race. Such a possibility not 
even the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the hypothesis of racial differences 
would avow. Whatever may be the 
status of the controversy concerning 
the average ability of the two races, 
one generally acknowledged fact is 
that the different degrees of ability 
and scholastic achievement all find 
representation among individual mem- 
bers of both races. No test or battery 
of tests has yet been devised which is 
capable of segregating racial groups 
on the basis of either mental ability 
or scholastic achievement. If it be al- 
lowed, then, that only as regards in- 
dividuals can educational procedures 
properly be differentiated on the basis 
of ability, the fact that there are in 
this respect no discrete differences 
between the races leads necessarily to 
the conclusion that the question of 
difference in scholastic ability between 
the average Negro and white child 
bears no logical implications for edu- 
cational practice. 

Even though the question of racial 
differences in scholastic ability may 
have no logical educational implica- 
tions, the fact remains that it has 
raised and still raises a great deal of 
academic controversy. More than this 
it is viewed by some educators as 
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providing a proper basis for attacking 
or defending educational differentia- 
tion because of race. The frequency 
with which the question is treated in 
the literature is evidence of the wide 
interest it commands. Obviously, 
then, the absence of strictly logical 
implications notwithstanding, the 
problem is one of moment, and one 
the facts of which warrant a careful 
and critical evaluation. To supply 
such an appraisal, particularly as the 
problem is involved in racial differ- 
ences in scholastic achievement, is the 
general purpose of this study. 

Scope and Organization.—Specifi- 
cally, an effort is here made to review 
the findings of significant investiga- 
tions of Negro-white differences in 
scholastic achievement, critically to 
interpret those findings and to evalu- 
ate the techniques by which they were 
derived. 

It should be emphasized that the 
present study is not concerned with 
the absolute achievement of Negro 
school children, but rather, with their 
relative achievement as compared 
with that of white children. Further, 
no attempt is here made to summarize 
individual studies in the field. Instead, 
the discussion centers around major 
aspects of the problem, the findings 
and techniques of individual investi- 
gations being woven into the analysis 
wherever they happen to be of perti- 
nence to the discussion at hand. 

The analysis is so organized as to 
present, first, the relative scholastic 
status of white and Negro children 
as reflected by their age-grade place- 
ment and scores on standard tests of 
achievement. Attention is then given 
to the influence on educational 
achievement that is exerted by Negro 
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childrens’ mental ability, socio-eco- 
nomic status, and school environment. 
Finally, an evaluation is made of 
techniques used in investigating and 
reporting racial differences in scho- 
lastic achievement. 


RELATIVE ScHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
oF NEGROES 


Effort is made in the first section 
of this analysis merely to picture the 
relative achievement status of Negro 
school children. Little or no attention 
is given to possible causes of the con- 
dition portrayed. Data are presented 
concerning the age-grade status of 
Negro and white children and their 
relative achievement in elementary 
and high school subjects. 


Age-Grade Placement 


The age at which a child arrives at 
a given grade may be considered a 
rough measure of scholastic achieve- 
ment. Other things being equal—.e., 
age of entering school, regularity of 
attendance, scholastic ability, instruc- 
tional efficiency, etc.—one should ex- 
pect children to arrive at the various 
grades at the same age. Variations 
from the norm in age-grade place- 
ment, the total time spent in school 
being constant, denote acceleration or 
retardation in scholastic progress. 

Many investigators of racial differ- 
ences have pointed to the disparity 
between Negro and white school 
children in age-grade placement. Some 
idea of this disparity may be gained 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGE OF OvVER-AGENESS FOR WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN IN 
THE ELEMENTARY AND HiacH ScHoou GRADES OF THREE SOUTHERN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 









































Percentage of Over-Ageness for Negro Children |Excess of Negro Percentage Over White 
Baltimore, | Virginia® West 
Grade Md.> 1925-26 Virginia? Baltimore Virginia West Va. 
1920-21 1925-26 1927-28 
1 45% 57% 51% 22% 21% 23% 
2 63 71 42 28 29 8 
3 70 75 83 28 28 22 
+ 73 76 71 23 23 4 
5 67 78 74 16 26 13 
6 60 77 77 18 29 8 
7 55 55 77 20 16 19 
8 42 41 85 13 14 17 
9 37 35 75 15 14 28 
10 40 23 72 24 5 24 
11 22 21 78 8 5 28 
12 28 t 50 14 4 8 
Average grades 1-8 21% 23% 
20°% 
Average grades 9-12 15% 7% 














* Data for grade 4 in West Virginia are for one- and two-room schools in the same districts for which grade 

3 figures are reported. Data for grades 6 and 8 are for typical one- and two-room schools of the state. Data for 
grades 5, 7, and 8 are typical of all schools of the state. Only figures for these latter three grades are rep- 

resented in the average for West Virginia. 
G. D. Strayer (Director), Report of the Survey of the Public School System of Baltimore, Maryland, 1920-21 

Baltimore: Board of School Commissioners (1923). Hereafter data for Baltimore are taken from this source unless 

otherwise indicated. 


M. V. 
System of t 


eee, otherwise indicated are taken from this source. , 
L. V. Cavins (Director), Survey of Education in West Virginia. Charleston: State Board of Education (1928) 
Hereafter data for West Virginia unless otherwise indicated are taken from this source. 


O'Shea (Director), Public Education in Virginia. (Report of a Survey of the Public Educationa 
he State.) Richmond: Educational Commission of Virginia (1928). Hereafter data for Virginia un- 
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from the percentage of over-age pupils 
in the various grades as reported by 
school surveys in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, in Virginia, and in West Vir- 
ginia, all systems in which segregated 
schools are maintained. These data 
are summarized in Table I. 

It may be seen from Table I that 
in every grade of the school systems 
represented Negro children exceed 
white children in proportion of over- 
ageness. Though the percentage varies 
among the different systems, the dif- 
ference between the two races is, for 
the most part, fairly constant, par- 
ticularly in the early grades for which 
comparable figures are reported. The 
average difference for all elementary 
grades is, in each system, about 20 
per cent. In other words, in terms of 
grade status as related to age, approx- 
imately 20 per cent more of the Negro 
children than of the white children 
are over-age for their grades. 

Similar reports of excessive over- 
ageness among Negro school children 
are available from a number of in- 
vestigators. Mayo,‘ in one of the 
earliest studies of differences between 
the races in scholastic achievement, 
found that Negro children entering 
New York City high schools were, on 
the average, seven months older than 
white children. Only 36 per cent were 
as young as the whites. Hewitt® re- 
ports that the median age of 90 Negro 
seventh-graders in ‘‘ A Southern School 
System” exceeds that of 85 similarly 
classified white children by one year 
and 5 months. The median ages of 
the two groups are reported as 14-10 
and 13-5. The ranges in age for the 


«M. J. Mayo, ‘‘The Mental | Capacity of the Ameri- 
can Negro,” Arch. Psych., 4: (No. 28) (1913-15). 
§ Alden Hewitt,"A Comparative Study of White and 
Colored Pupils In a Southern School System,” Elem. 
Sch. J., 31: 111-19 (1930). 


Negroes and whites are, respectively, 
10-6 to 19-2 and 11-6 and 16-11, 
Busby® states that, in terms of the 
C.A. norm for the New Stanford 
Achievement Test, the median Negro 
pupil in grade 7H of Richmond, 
Virginia, schools is 5 months over- 
age, whereas the median white pupil 
is one month under-age. As compared 
with the norm of 163 months for that 
grade, the median C.A. is 162 months 
for white children and 168 months for 
Negro children. Garth et al’ found 
that of 2,006 Negro children in grades 
4 to 9 of Dallas, Texas, and “urban 
Oklahoma schools,” 61 per cent were 
over-age. Mark’s® study of Negroes in 
Columbus, Ohio, reveals that 43 per 
cent of 150 Negro children in grades 
1 to 12 of one school are over-age 
for their respective grades. Bousfield® 
reports that of 222 Negro children in 
grades 5 to 8 of an elementary school 
in Chicago, 73 per cent are over-age 
for their grades. The greatest propor- 
tion of over-ageness was found in the 
8A grade. The last three investigators 
do not report comparable over-age 
figures for white children in the com- 
munities studied. 

Over-ageness, of course, does not in 
itself denote slow progress through 
the grades. An over-age child might 
have entered school late or dropped 
out for a period after entering. That 
there does exist, however, a racial 
difference in rate of progress through 
the grades, at least as reported by 
the Baltimore school survey, may be 
seen from Table IT. 
anger 7H Achievement and Ability Study 

R. Garth, B. E. Lovelady, and H. W. Smith, 
“The 1 Intelligence and Achievement of Southern Negro 
Children,” Sch. & Soc. 32: 431-35 (1930). 
8M. L. M ark, Negroes in Columbus, (1928), p 
9M. B. Mjoustield “The Intelligence and Pinksi 


Achievement of Negro Children,” J. Necro Epvc., 1: 
388-95 (1932). 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND NEGRO CHIL- 
DREN WHO IN 1919 Hap ATTENDED BALTI- 
MORE ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS LESS THAN 
NorMAL Time, NorMAL TIME, AND MORE 
THan NorMAL TIME 








Group White Negro 





Less than normal time 


(accelerated) 4.3% 3.2 27% 
Normal time 45.8 31.7 
More than normal time 

(retarded) 49.9 65.2 





The table reveals that whereas only 
about one-half of the white children 
in Baltimore elementary schools in 
1919 were retarded in rate of progress 
through the grades, nearly two-thirds 
of the Negro children were so re- 
tarded. Similarly, Mayo found that 
the Negro children entering New York 
City high schools had attended school 
on an average .7 of a term longer than 
the white children with whom they 
were compared. This fact, together 
with the relative over-ageness of the 
two groups, led him to remark: “ Re- 
lative retardation and persistence in 
school would seem to be characteristic 
of the high school colored group.’’!® 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF FAILURE AMONG WHITE 
AND NEGRO CHILDREN AS REPORTED BY 
Surveys or Two SovurHERN ScHOOL 
SysTEeMs 








School System White Negro 
(all grades) 


Taian, Md., 1920- 
Virginia, 1925-26 14.4 20.9 








One of the major causes, if not the 
chief cause, of disparity in over-age- 
ness and retardation between Negro 
and white children may be found in 
the relative percentage of failure for 


10M. J. Mayo, op. cit. 


the two groups. Information in this 
regard for two of the Southern school 
systems for which over-ageness figures 
have here been analyzed is presented 
in Table ITI. 

It may be seen from the table that 
in both systems the percentage of 
failure for Negro children is consid- 
erably higher than that for white chil- 
dren. This condition undoubtedly con- 
tributes largely to the greater per- 
centage of over-ageness among Negro 
children. 


Achievement in Elementary School 


The relative scholastic achievement 
of Negro and white elementary school 
pupils has been reported by numerous 
investigators. The findings of typical 
studies are here reviewed for separate 
subjects and for scholastic achieve- 
ment in general. 

Achievement in Different Subjects.— 
Information concerning the achieve- 
ment of Negro and white children in 
different elementary school subjects 
is to be found, for the most part, in 
studies of segregated school systems 
of the South. Data from five of these 
investigations are here selected for 
analysis. The school systems studied, 
the tests used, the grades examined, 
and, where reported, the total number 
of children involved are summarized 
below: 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1920-21 
Thorndike- McCall Scale (Silent read- 
ing), grades 4-8 
Courtis Research Tests, Form I, Series 
B, (Arithmetic), grades 4-8 
Buckingham-Ayres Spelling Scale, grades 
4-8 


Nassau-Hillegas Composition Scale 
grades 4-7 
Virainia, 1918-19 
Thorndike Scale, Alpha 2 (Silent read- 


ing), gates 3-7 
City Schools: 3,768 white, 1,029 Negro 
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Rural schools: 3,038 white, 1,000 
Negro 
Woody Arithmetic Seales, Series B (Ad- 
dition), grades 3-7 
City schools: 2,557 white, 372 Negro 
Rural schools: 5,021 white, 770 Negro 
Starch Handwriting Scale (Modified 
form) 
City schools : grades 3-7 
Rural schools: grades 3-6 
Ayres Spelling Scale (Modified form) 
City schools: grades 3-7 
Rural schools: grades 3-6 
West Virainia, 1927-28 
Stanford Achievement Test (Six subjects) 
Entire state: grades, 5, 7, 9 
One- and two-room schools: grades 6, 8 
RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA, 1928-29 
New Stanford Achievement Test (Eight 
subjects) 
Grade 7H; 137 white, 302 Negro 
‘A SOUTHERN ScHOOL SysteEM,”’ 1929-30 
Illinois Examination II, (Silent reading) 
Grade 7, 85 white, 90 Negro 


It would be desirable to present 
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comparative scores for Negro and 
white children in each grade of the 
several school systems. However, the 
amount of space that such a detailed 
analysis would require is prohibitive. 
In view of this fact, comparisons for 
the various subjects are made of the 
achievement scores of Negroes and 
white children in all grades combined. 
These comparisons are expressed as 
ratios between the median scores of the 
two racial groups in the same grades. 

Information concerning the relative 
scholastic achievement of Negro and 
white elementary school pupils in 
five Southern school systems is pre- 
sented, by subjects, in Table [V. Each 


TABLE IV* 
PERCENTAGE MEDIAN Scores OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN VARIOUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SvuBJEcTS ARE OF MepIANn Scores OF WHITE CHILDREN IN THE SAME GRADES 
AND ScHOOL SYSTEMS 



























































Virginia? West Virginia? 
Balti- Rich- eurthernt 
more,? (1- & 2- | mond,° _ - 
Md., | (Cities) | (Rural) | (State) | Room Va., s choo! 
1920-21 | 1918-19 | 1918-19 | 1927-28 | Schools) | 1928-29 bog 
1927-28 929-30 
Grades 4-8 3-7 3-7 5, 7,9 6,8 7H 7 
Subjects: 
Reading 85.9% | 89.8% |100.4% | 81.2% | 98.5% | 78.8% | 82.9% 
Arithmetic 29.5 94.68 97.8* 82.1 98.9 82.6 
Spelling 80.0 91.3 95.2» 79.8 93.4 93.5 
Composition 80.0° 
Handwriting 107.6 98.2» 
Language Usage 79.9 100.5 88.3 
History-Literature| 75.3 |100.5 
History-Civics 84.7 
Literature 80.9 
Nature St. and 
Science 77.2 96.8 
Physiol. and Hy- 
giene 87.8 
Geography 79.5 























* Read table as follows: The median achievement scores of Negro children in silent reading approximate those 
for white children by 85.9 per cent in grades 4-8, Baltimore, Md.; by 89.8 per cent in grades 3-7 in Virginia 


cities,etc. 
® Addition only. 


bGrades 3-6 only. 


© Grades 4-7 only. 


4 Source of data previously cited in connection with Table I. 


®*Clyde Busby, op. cit., p. 14. 


Alden Hewitt, op. cit 
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percentage reported in the table rep- 
resents the mean, for the several 
grades examined, of the ratios between 
the median scores of Negro and white 
pupils. 

It may be seen from Table IV that 
the achievement status of Negro 
children, as reported in various in- 
vestigations, is, for most subjects, 
considerably below that of white 
children in the same grades and school 
systems. In only 9 of the 33 compari- 
sons made do the median scores of 
Negro children approximate by 97 
per cent or more the median scores 
of white children. The disparity be- 
tween the two groups ranges from a 
percentage difference of 70.5 favoring 
the white children, in case of the 
Baltimore arithmetic scores, to a per- 
centage difference of 7.6 favoring the 
Negro children, in case of the Virginia 
(city) handwriting scores. Perhaps the 
most significant fact revealed by the 
table is the variability among the 


different school systems of the Negro- 
white achievement score ratios. Fur- 
ther attention is given later to this 
condition. 

Of especial interest are the com- 
parisons made possibly by TableIV 
between the relative achievement 
of rural and urban Negro children in 
Virginia and in West Virginia. In case 
of each state the scores of Negro 
children approximate those of white 
children far more closely in the rural 
schools than in the city schools. This 
is true in 9 of the 10 comparisons 
afforded by the table. The director of 
the West Virginia school survey ex- 
plains this condition for his state by 
suggesting that in the one- and two- 
room schools the races ‘‘are both sub- 
jected to common handicaps [of 
school environment] which neither is 
able to surmount.’’!! 

Achievement in All Subjects Com- 
bined:—Some idea of the relative 


nL. V. Cavins, op. cit., vol. II, p. 147. 


TABLE V* 
PERCENTAGE THE GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN ALL SUBJECTS MEAs- 
URED IS OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF WHITE CHILDREN IN THE SAME GRADES AND 
ScHooL SysTEMs 
























































Number Grade Average 
School System of All 
Subjects} 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Grades 
Baltimore, Md. 4 73% | 71% | 64% | 71% 70% 
1920-21 
Virginia (City) 4 89%] 93 96 90 99 93 
1918-19 
Virginia (Rural) 4 92 105 90 99 96 
1918-19 
West Virginia 6 86 82 74%| 81 
(state) 1927-28 
West Virginia 
(1- and 2-room 6 98 94% 96 
schools) 1927— 
28 
Richmond, Va. 8 84 84 
1928-29 





* Sources of the data have been cited in connection with Table IV. 
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achievement of Negro and white 
children in all elementary school sub- 
jects for which data are available may 
be obtained by combining for each 
grade the median achievement scores 
in all subjects of each racial group. 
The resultant sums may be considered 
rough measures of general scholastic 
achievement. The ratio between such 
total accomplishment scores of Negro 
and white children are indicative of 
their relative achievement in the 
various subjects measured. Such ratios 
have been computed from the original 
data from which the percentages of 
Table IV were derived. They are 
summarized in Table V. 

In interpreting Table V, the limita- 
tions of the data represented should 
be kept clearly in mind. In different 
school systems the figures are for 
different grades, different school sub- 
jects, and different academic years. 
Further, where grades and subjects 
are common to two or more systems, 
the examinations by which the scores 
were secured are different. The single 
common factor represented is the re- 
lationship between the scholastic 
achievement of Negro and white 
children. Despite its limitations, the 
table reveals this relationship about 
as clearly as is possible from the data 
available. 

The outstanding fact shown by 
Table V is a negative one. Though the 
general achievement level of Negro 
children is seen to be lower than that 
of white children in each school sys- 
tem and in most of the grades, there 
is no evidence of a constant degree of 
disparity between the two groups in 
different systems. For each grade and 
for all grades combined the Negro- 
white achievement ratios vary con- 


siderably from system to system. The 
extent of this variation for all grades 
combined is shown by the range from 
70 per cent in the schools of Baltimore 
to 96 per cent in the rural schools of 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

There may be noted in Table V a 
slight tendency for the disparity be- 
tween the achievement of the two 
races to increase in the upper grades. 
An analysis of the ratios for the differ- 
ent subjects, considered separately, 
shows this tendency to be particularly 
marked in case of silent reading, Eng- 
lish composition, language usage, and 
history and literature. A probable ex- 
planation of this condition is offered 
subsequently in the present study. 

The data of Tables IV and V are 
all for racially segregated school sys- 
tems of the South. Somewhat com- 
parable information from an unsegre- 
gated system in another section of the 
country isprovided by aninvestigation 
of the educational status of Negro chil- 
dren in Los Angeles, California. Clark," 
in 1922-23, compared the intelligence 
and accomplishment of 510 Negro 
pupils in grades 3 through 8 of five 
Los Angeles schools with that of an 
unspecified number of unselected pu- 
pils in fifteen schools. The Negro 
group, he states, “is perhaps fairly 
representative of the Negro elemen- 
tary school population of Los Ange- 
les,” and the pupils with whom they 
were compared (the racial composition 
of which is not stated) ‘‘are undoubt- 
edly representative of the general 
elementary school population from the 
third to the sixth grades.’’® The ex- 
aminations used in the investigation 

2 W. W. Clark, ‘‘Los Angeles Negro Children,” 
Educ. Res. Bull., (Los Angeles City Schools) (1923). 


Pp. 8. 
B Ibid., p. 1. 
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TABLE VI* 
Ranks OF ELEMENTARY ScHOOL SUBJECTS WITH REGARD TO THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF NEGRO CHILDREN APPROXIMATES THAT OF WHITE CHILDREN 
IN THE SAME GRADES AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS 




















ees Boe aig 
iis Virginia West Virginia Coffey- 
mate oi (1- and 2- Richmond ville, 
(Cities) (Rural) (State Room Sch.) Kan. 
Grades 
48 3-7 3-7 5, 7,9 6,8 7H C.A. 7-138 
Reading | Handwrit- | Reading Arithme- History & | Spelling History & 
ing tic Literature; Literature 
Language 
Usage 
Spelling; | Addition Handwrit- | Reading Arithme- Language | Arithmetic 
Composi- ing tic Usage 
tion 
Arithme-| Spelling Addition Language | Reading Physiol. Spelling 
tic Usage & Hygiene 
Reading Spelling Spelling Nature History & | Nature 
Study & Civics Study & 
Science Science 
Nature Spelling Arithmetic | Language 
Study & Usage 
Science 
History & Literature | Reading 
Literature 
Geography 
Reading 























* Read table as follows: The achievement scores of Negro children in Baltimore most nearly approximate 
ony: of white children in reading; next in order come spelling and composition, and arithmetic. 
1,725 white and 220 Negro pupils, C.A. 7-13; Stanford Achievement Test. 


were: National Intelligence, Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading, Woody-McCall 
Arithmetic, and a 60-word test from 
the modified Ayres Spelling Scale. 
Clark reports that “there is no signifi- 
cant difference shown in the intelli- 
gence level of the Negro children and 
that of children in the fifteen schools 
taken as a whole,” and further, that 
“the average accomplishment [A.Q.] 
and range of accomplishment for Ne- 
gro children is practically the same as 
for the total population of the fifteen 
schools.’’4 It is obvious from the data 
4 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 


of these various studies that the de- 
gree of disparity to be found between 
the scholastic achievement of Negro 
and white elementary school children 
depends in large measure upon the 
school system in which the investiga- 
tion is made. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that some factor other than race 
has operated to produce this varia- 
tion. 

Relative Difficulty of Different Sub- 
jects.—It is frequently asserted in the 
literature of ethnological psychology 
that differences between the races in 
scholastic achievement are greatest in 
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certain subjects, particularly in the 
so-called “content”? subjects. The 
data here reviewed provide some basis 
for an evaluation of this generaliza- 
tion. For each of the school systems 
represented in Table V, and for the 
schools of Coffeyville, Kansas, as re- 
ported by Witty and Decker, the 
various elementary school subjects 
have been ranked with regard to the 
degree to which, in all grades com- 


nique. Rough though the measure 
may be, the information of Table VI 
is at least suggestive. Analysis of the 
table shows that there is no consistent 
tendency in case of any given subject for 
greater or less disparity between the 
achievement of the two races. Again, 
variation from system to system is the 
outstanding fact revealed. The gen- 
eralization that the difference between 
the scholastic achievement of Negro 


TABLE VII 


VARIABILITY OF GRADE AVERAGES* OF NEGRO AND WHITE CHILDREN IN RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA AS REPORTED IN Two INVESTIGATIONS? 








Number of 


























Pupils Race Found in Range Q3;—-Q: 
Year | Grade 

w |S (oie! | oe | we pe 

1928-29 7H 137 302 N W;N 5.0 5.5 2.1 1.5 
1931-32 7H 200 490 N W;N 5.0 6.5 1.9 1.4 
7L 200 89 N WwW 5.5 4.0 2.4 9 

6H 212 129 N W 5.5 4.5 2.0 1.0 

6L 129 148 W;N W 6.5 3.0 1.8 1.0 

5H 434 44 W;N W 6.5 2.5 1.5 1.0 

5L 329 51 W;N W 5.5 3.0 1.4 wa 
































® “Grade averages’ represent standard grade equivalents of scores on the New Stanford Achievement Test. 
> Clyde Busby, op. cit.; and Comparison of Achievement of Pupils by Schools and Grades Based on New Stan- 


ford Achievement Tests, 1931-32. 


bined, the achievement of Negro pu- 
pils approximates that of white pu- 
pils. The different subjects are listed 
in order of rank in Table VI. 

Ranks, of course, provide only a 
crude measure of differences among 
the various subjects with regard to the 
degree to which the achievement of 
Negro pupils approximates that of 
white pupils. The nature of the data 
available, however, would hardly 
justify the use of a more refined tech- 


1% P. A, Witty and A. I. Decker, ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of the Educational Attainment of Negro and 
White Children,"’ J. Educ. Psych., 18: 497-500 (1927) 





and white children is more marked in 
certain subjects than in others finds 
no support in the data here presented. 

Variability of Achievement.—In a 
consideration of the relative scholastic 
achievement of Negro and white chil- 
dren, it is pertinent to inquire not 
only into the central tendency of the 
two groups, but also into their relative 
variability of performance. Data per- 
mitting direct comparisons between 
the races with regard to variability of 
achievement are seldom reported in 
the literature. Only two studies by 














i, | fi. 
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Busby in Richmond, Virginia, provide 
such information for the school sys- 
tems involved in the present analysis. 
The ranges and inter-quartile ranges 
of grade averages, as measured by the 
New Stanford Achievement Test and 
reported by Busby, are summarized in 
Table VII. 

The general picture revealed by 
Table VII is one of greater variability 
of performance on the part of the 
white children. The ranges, in all but 


ples represented. The investigator re- 
ports no measures of reliability, nor 
does he provide any other information 
by which the representativeness of the 
samples might be judged. 


Achievement in High School 


There are in published literature 
comparatively few reports of investi- 
gations of the relative scholastic 
achievement of Negro and white high 
school students. Among the studies re- 


two cases, and the inter-quartile viewed for the present analysis, only 


TABLE VIII 


RELATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA OF NEGRO 
AND WHITE First-YEAR HicH ScHoo. STuDENTS IN VIRGINIA (1918-19) 

















Ti Number Median Per cent 
Subject# g died Negro Is 
tudie White Negro White Negro of White 
English Composition 733 154 5.53 4.97 90% 
3 mo. 288 40 3.8 2.8 74 
Elementary Algebra (Addi- iad 
tion and Subtraction) 6 mo. 243 37 5.4 3:5 65 
Elementary Algebra (Equa- 3 mo. 253 40 4.2 1.9 45 
tion and Formula) 6 mo. 179 37.—s«*5..3 1.6 30 





® The composition scores are for the Nassau-Hillegas Scale, the algebra scores for two tests of the Hots 


Series A. 


ranges in all cases are greater for the 
white than for the Negro children. 
Further, the values of Q; (not shown 
in the table) indicate that in no grade 
are there 25 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren who reach or exceed the median 
for the white group. It will be noted, 
however, that in the two studies of 
grade 7H, both Negro and white chil- 
dren are found in the highest interval, 
and that in grades 5L, 5H, and 6L 
both races are represented in the low- 
est intervals. In view of the difference 
in number of schools and pupils com- 
pared, particularly in grades 5L and 
5H, question might well be raised 
concerning the reliability of the sam- 


three provide information in this re- 
gard. They are the survey reports for 
schools in Virginia and in West Vir- 
ginia and Mayo’s early study of first- 
year high school students in New 
York City. A summary of the findings 
of the Virginia survey" is presented in 
Table VIII. 

From the data of Table VIII it may 
be seen that the Negro first-year high 
school students are reported as being 
90 per cent as proficient in English 
composition as are the similarly classi- 
fied white students. The disparity be- 
tween the achievement of the two 
groups is much greater in elementary 

16 M. J. O'Shea, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 203, 225, 226. 
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algebra, particularly with regard to 
the equations and formula test. Atten- 
tion should be called to the marked 
difference in the size of the two racial 
groups tested. The composition test 
scores are for children in 23 white high 
schools and only 2 Negro high schools. 
The scores in algebra are for one Ne- 
gro high school and an unreported 
number of white schools. No informa- 


similarly-classified white students by 
about 88 per cent. The greatest dis- 
parity is shown on the English tests. 
The achievement in history of the 
eleventh-grade Negro students, as 
measured by the Pressey-Richards 
test, more nearly approximates that 
of the similarly-classified white chil- 
dren than is true of the tenth-grade 
students. The median score of the 


TABLE IX 


RELATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN Various SuBJEcCTS oF NEGRO AND WuiTE HicH ScuHoou 
StupENTs IN West VIRGINIA (1927-28) 

















Median Score Per cent 
Subject Examination Grade Negro Is 
White Negro of White 
English, Literature, Iowa H.S. XII 41 34 83% 
Grammar Content 
Mathematics Iowa H.S. XII 20 18 90 
Content 
Science Iowa H. 8S. XII 31 28 90 
Content 
History and Social Iowa H. S. XII 45 41 91 
Science Content 
Total Score Iowa H.S. XII 137 121 88 
Content 
History Pressey- XI 47 39 83 
Richards 
History Pressey- x 41 32 78 
Richards 
Foods King-Clark XI 37 38 103 





tion is available for judging the repre- 
sentativeness of the two samples. 

The relative achievement of Negro 
and white high school students as re- 
ported by the West Virginia school 
survey!” may be seen from Table 1X. 

Table IX shows that the general 
achievement of the West Virginia Ne- 
gro students in grade 12, as measured 
by the Iowa High School Content Ex- 
amination, approximates that of the 


17 L, V. Cavins, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 148-9. 


eleventh-grade Negro children on the 
King-Clark Foods test is slightly 
higher than that of the white children. 
No information is reported concerning 
the relative size and representative- 
ness of the groups of children tested 
by the various examinations. 

In his early study of differences be- 
tween the races in scholastic achieve- 
ment, Mayo!® secured the academic 
records of 150 Negro pupils who en- 


18 M. J. Mayo, op. cit. 
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tered the high schools of New York 
City since 1902. His sample included 
the entire group. With them he com- 
pared the scholastic records of 150 
white high school students selected ‘‘at 
random.” Mayo reports that the me- 
dian scholarship averages (teachers’ 
marks) of white and Negro pupils are, 
respectively, 66 and 62, constituting a 
ratio, Negro to white, of 94. The high- 
est average was made by a Negro stu- 
dent, the lowest by a white student. 
The general tendency is for only three- 
tenths of the Negroes to reach the me- 
dian for the whites. The difference ap- 
pears to be greatest in the case of Eng- 
lish in which only 24 per cent of the 
Negroes reach or exceed the median 
for whites. 
Summary 


An effort has been made in the pre- 
ceding pages to picture the relative 
scholastic achievement of Negro and 
white children in the elementary 
schools and high schools of the same 
systems. The information available 
for this purpose is extremely limited 
and, in some cases, of questionable re- 
liability. If these limitations are kept 
clearly in mind, there may be made 
from the data presented the following 
generalizations: 


1. In terms of grade status as related 
to age, approximately one-fifth 
more Negro children than white 
are retarded. This ratio is fairly 
constant for three large school sys- 
tems. 

2. There is some evidence that the 
rate of progress through the grades 
is somewhat slower for Negro chil- 
dren than for white children in the 
same school system. A major fac- 
tor contributing to this condition 


seems to be a higher percentage of 
failure among the Negro children. 

3. The achievement of Negro children 
in elementary and high school sub- 
jects is, in general and in most, 
though not all, grades and sub- 
jects, below that of white children 
in the same school system. 

4. The disparity between the races 
in scholastic achievement varies 
markedly among different school 
systems and between rural and 
urban schools in the same state 
system. 

5. There is no evidence of a consist- 
ent tendency toward greater dis- 
parity between the achievement of 
Negro and white children in par- 
ticular school subjects. 

6. The few data available regarding 
the comparative variability of the 
two races suggest that there are 
some Negro children whose achieve- 
ment is quite as high as that of the 
highest white children, and that 
the achievement of some white 
children is quite as low as that of 
the lowest Negro children. In gen- 
eral, however, the performance of 
white children is considerably more 
variable than that of Negro chil- 
dren. 


In the next section of this report 
attention is given to some of the chief 
factors which may be considered prob- 
able causes of the revealed differences 
between Negro and white children in 
scholastic achievement. 


Factors INFLUENCING THE RELATIVE 
ScHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF 
NEGROES 

Mental Ability —It has been noted 
by many investigators that the dis- 
parity between the performance of 
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Negro and white children on standard 
tests of achievement in school sub- 
jects is paralleled by a corresponding 
disparity in their performance on 
tests of intelligence. From this fact the 
conclusion has frequently been drawn 
that racial differences in scholastic 
achievement are attributable largely, 
if not wholly, to inherent racial differ- 
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may be seen from Table X which 
shows the ratios between Negro and 
white childrens’ scores on intelligence 
tests and on achievement tests. 

It may be seen from Table X that, 
in case of each school system repre- 
sented, racial differences in intelli- 
gence-test performance parallel with 
considerable consistency racial differ- 


TABLE X* 


PrerRcENTAGE NEGRO CHILDREN’S SCORES ARE OF WHITE CHILDREN’S SCORES ON TESTS OF 
MENTAL ABILITY AND ON TESTS OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


















































Number of | Grade 
School System School Item 
Subjects 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M.A. 66% | 73 80 86 
Baltimore, Md. se % % % 
4 Sch. Ach. | 73 71 64 v1 
West Va. (State) M.A. 96 85% 
sanadina 6 Sch. Ach. 86 ne 
West Va. (1- & 2. M.A. 98 100% 
Room Schools) : . 
1927-28 6 Sch. Ach. 98 94 
Richmond, Va. nes. sa 
tines 8 Sch. Ach. 84 
‘A Southern School M.A. 88 
System” . 























* Sources of the data for both mental ability and scholastic achievement are cited in connection with 


Table IV. 


ences in mental ability. Though the 
question of racial differences in intelli- 
gence is more fully treated in another 
chapter of this yearbook, it is of perti- 
nence to give here some consideration 
to the problem as it relates to the rela- 
tive scholastic achievement of Negro 
and white children. 

That there does exist, for most of 
the children whose scholastic achieve- 
ment is analyzed in the preceding sec- 
tion of this discussion, a racial] differ- 
ence in intelligence-test performance 


ences in scholastic achievement. In all 
but two cases, however, the Negro- 
white ratios are lower for scholastic 
achievement than for mental ability. 

To those who overlook the fact that 
concomitance in itself does not neces- 
sarily imply causation, and that it cer- 
tainly offers no suggestion as to the 
identity of whatever causal factor 
there may be involved, the relation- 
ship revealed in Table X may seem 
conclusively to establish the hypothe- 
sis that differences between the races 
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in scholastic achievement result from 
differences in ability to achieve. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, however, 
an increasing number of investigators 
is coming to believe that almost the 
reverse may be true—that racial dif- 
ferences in intelligence-test perform- 
ance probably result from differences 
in scholastic achievement, the latter 
being the function of an entirely dif- 
ferent set of influences. Some of the 
evidence in support of this hypothesis 
might briefly be reviewed here. 
Bagley’s'® analysis of the Army- 
Alpha test data revealed a high cor- 
relation (.72+.05) between the scores 
of recruits and the indices of school 
efficiency for the states from which 
they came. Kelley?" estimates that 
“some 90 per cent of a general intelli- 
gence test and an all-round achieve- 
ment test measure the same thing.” 
Davis: investigated the relationship 
between the Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence quotients of 222 students in a 
private Negro high school of the South 
and the number of months they had 
been in school. He found that “‘when 
intelligence scores are distributed ac- 
cording to amount of school training, 
the influence of increased educational 
opportunity is easily shown.” Garth 
et al. in their Otis-Classification-Test 
study of 2,006 Southern Negro chil- 
dren found a partial correlation coefti- 
cient (age held constant) of .847 for 
intelligence and school grade, and a 
coefficient of .845 for intelligence and 
educational achievement. “In order to 
measure the combined influence of the 





1 W. C. Bagley, ‘‘Army Tests and Pro-Nordic Pro- 
Paganda,” Educ. Rev., 67: 179-87 (1924). 

* T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Meas- 
urements. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company (1927). 

2 R. A. Davis, Jr., “Some Relations Between 
Amount of School Training and Intelligence Among 


Negroes,” J, Educ. Psych., 19: 127-30 (1928). 


educational factors,’ a multiple coeffi- 
cient of correlation was obtained be- 
tween them, taken together, and intel- 
ligence. The coefficient is reported as 
.812. The authors remark: ‘There 
seems to be little left for any other 
factor.’ 

Further support for the belief that 
educational achievement is a potent 
determiner of success on intelligence 
tests is afforded by several studies of 
the relation between reading accom- 
plishment and intelligence. Lowry,” 
working with 50 elementary school 
children in Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
demonstrated that three months’ drill 
in reading raised the pupils’ intelli- 
gence quotients, as determined by “‘a 
group intelligence test,”’ an average of 
11.76 points. Almost a decade earlier, 
White conducted a similar experi- 
ment with much the same results. 
Bousfield*® investigated the relation- 
ship between the reading achieve- 
ment and intelligence of 222 Negro 
children of grades 5 to 8 in an elemen- 
tary school in Chicago. The New 
Stanford Achievement Test, Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Pintner Non-Language Mental Test, 
and the McCall Multi-Mental Scale 
were used in the study. The investi- 
gator reports, among other findings, 
coefficients of correlation as follows: 
Otis-Reading, .5926+.029; Pintner- 
Reading, .3229+.040; Otis-Age, 
— .4939 +.034; Pintner-Age, —.2977 
+.041. From these relationships, to- 
gether with the fact that the group 
measured below normal on the Otis 


2 T. R. Garth, B. E. Lovelady, and H. W. Smith, 
op. cit. 

23 E. Lowry, “Increasing the I.Q.," Sch. & Soc 
35: 179-80 (1932). 

4 W, White, ‘The Influence of Certain Exercises in 
Silent Reading on Scores in the Otis Group Intelligence 
Tests," Educ. Adminis. & Super., 9: 1 (1923). 

2% M. B. Bousefield, op. cit. 
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test and in reading, and normal on the 
Pintner test, Bousfield concludes that 
“the Otis measured reading rather 
than intelligence with this group.” 
Thus, in the preceding two sets of 
data, the opposing contentions of the 
“nature” and “nurture” camps are 
clearly defined. There emerges the 
question—Which came first, racial 
differences in scholastic achievement 
or racial differences in ‘‘test’’ intelli- 
gence? It must be concluded that this 
hen-and-egg enigma cannot be finally 
resolved by such data as those re- 
ported above. The techniques by 
which they were secured are character- 
ized by many limitations which need 
not be enumerated here. The out- 
standing fact is that both contradic- 
tory sets of studies, at least those con- 
cerned directly with the relationship 
between racial differences in scholastic 
achievement and presumably meas- 
ured mental ability, have established 
merely the fact of concomitance, not 
causation. Nevertheless, evidence pur- 
porting to show the influence of edu- 
cational accomplishment on intelli- 
gence-test performance is quite suffi- 
cient to prevent one’s concluding 
safely that racial differences in mental 
ability provide “the” explanation of 
racial differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment. This is particularly true in the 
light of other probable causes dis- 
cussed in the succeeding sections of 


this study. 
Socio-Economic Status.—Data are 
available in several investigations 


which seem to show that the socio-eco- 
nomic status of children significantly 
influences their scholastic achieve- 
ment. The existence of such a rela- 
tionship would be of pertinence in an 
interpretation of revealed differences 


between Negro and white pupils 
in educational accomplishment. Two 
studies in which this relationship is 
believed to be established, one dealing 
with white children and the other with 
Negroes, are here reviewed. 

Chauncey* administered the Mc- 
Call Multi-Mental Scale, Stanford 
Achievement Test, and Sim’s Score 
Card for Measuring Socio-Economic 
Status to 113 pupils in grade 8 and 
130 pupils in grade 9 in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. He reports, among others, 
the following inter-correlations be- 
tween scores yielded by the tests. In 
each case, the first coefficient is for 
pupils in grade 8, and the second for 
pupils in grade 9: 


Socio-economic status and 
achievement:. .300; .353 

Socio-economic status and 
achievement with intelli- 


gence held constant:...... .227; .303 
Socio-economic status and 

intelligence:............. .206; .191 
Socio-economic status and 

RSE aaron ccs siseeeweuieiscaers — .3897;— .248 


Neither of the coefficients for socio- 
economic status and intelligence is 
statistically significant, from which 
fact the investigator concludes that 
“home status, as measured by the 
Sim’s Score Card, plays a less impor- 
tant part in determining mental level 
than in determining school achieve- 
ment.” The coefficient for grade 8 
between socio-economic status and 
achievement is slightly smaller than 
four times its P.E. All of the other co- 
efficients are statistically significant. 
Chauncey states further: ‘‘Since con- 
siderations of common sense suggest 
that the home factor plays the réle of 
causal factor which tends to raise the 
level of achievement, rather than vice 

2*M. R. Chauncey, ‘The Relation of the Home 


Factor to the Intelligence and Achievement Test 
Scores,” J. Educ. Res., 20: 88-90 (1929). 
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versa, we may conclude with consid- 
erable safety, that home status, as 
measured by the Sim’s Score Card, 
makes a significant contribution to 
school achievement” ; and ‘‘since home 
status, rather than age, appears to 
function as the causal factor we may 
conclude that inferior homes tend to 
retard, and superior homes tend to ac- 
celerate, the progress of children 
through the schools.’”’ 

In a somewhat similar investiga- 
tion, Wallace studied the relationship 
of socio-economic background to the 
intelligence, scholastic status, and 
age-grade status of 465 Negro pupils 
in grades 5 and 6 of four Cincinnati, 
Ohio, schools. The Sim’s Score Card 
was administered to all of the chil- 
dren. School records of intelligence, as 
measured by the Otis Advanced 
Group Intelligence Test, Form A, 
were secured for pupils in grade 6. The 
Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test, Form 
M, was administered to the children 
in grade 5. Scholarship ratings were 
secured from home-room teachers by 
means of a seven-point scale. Those 
findings of the investigation which are 
of most significance for the present 
discussion are summarized as follows: 


1, Product-moment coefficients of cor- 
relation for 1.Q. and _ socio-eco- 
nomic status are, for grade 5, .21+ 
.02; for grade 6, .257+.03.”8 

2. “With minor exceptions, the mean 
scholastic rating varies directly 
with the socio-economic score.’’?° 

3. “The percentage of pupils at nor- 
mal age for their grades in each 





27 

28 i B. Wallace, ‘‘A Study of the Relationship Be- 
tween Socio-Economic Background, Intelligence and 
Educational Progress of Negro Children,” Unpublished 
(198S) oan Thesis, Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati 

” ode 3 54. 


school varies directly with the 
mean socio-economic score for pu- 
pils of that school.’’%° 


These findings concerning the rela- 
tionship between home-background 
and school achievement suggest an- 
other probable cause of the differences 
shown to exist between the perform- 
ance of white and Negro children on 
standard educational tests. A number 
of investigations have confirmed what 
was already evident to even superficial 
observation—that the socio-economic 
status of Negro families is, in general, 
decidedly below that of white families. 
The work of Arlitt,** particularly, 
might be cited in this regard. It is safe 
to assume that the racial differences in 
scholastic achievement revealed in 
this study are, in general, accom- 
panied by corresponding differences in 
socio-economic status. If home-back- 
ground does, in fact, significantly in- 
fluence scholastic achievement—as it 
seems reasonable to conclude from the 
data presented and, as Chauncey re- 
marks, from ‘‘common sense”’..., then, 
racial differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment and racial differences in socio- 
economic status are probably related 
as is effect to cause. 

It might be contended that inferior 
school achievement and inferior home- 
background are parallel effects of a 
common cause—inferior ability. As 
regards individuals of either race, this 
may, to some extent, be true. How 
ever, when comparisons are made be- 
tween the races, there operates a con- 
stant factor of social and economic dis- 
crimination which renders such a con- 


30 Jbid., 
A, H. Bit, ‘On the Need for Caution in Estab- 
ishing Race Norms,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 5: 
tetas (1921); and ‘‘Further Data on the Influcace of 
Race and Social Status on the Intelligence Quotient,” 
Proc., Am. Psych. Assn. (1920). 
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tention inappropriate. Racial differ- 
ences in socio-economic status may 
safely be listed as an extremely prob- 
able cause of racial differences in scho- 
lastic achievement. 

School Environment.—Of the many 
factors that may condition scholastic 
success, one of the most direct is the 
influence of school environment. To 
have attended school regularly and 
for full terms, in a physical environ- 
ment which is conducive to learning, 
and under the influence of skillful in- 
struction, undoubtedly contributes in 
very large measure to the success of 
pupils on standard tests of educa- 
tional accomplishment. There is con- 
siderable reason to believe that differ- 
ences between the races in these mat- 
ters of school environment constitute 
a major cause of revealed differences 
between Negro and white children in 
scholastic achievement. 

The relative educational status of 
migrant and non-migrant Negroes, in 
both Northern and Southern schools, 
provides some suggestion concerning 
the petency of school environment as 
a determiner of educational progress. 
In an analysis of the relatively high 
percentage of retardation (17.07 per 
cent) among Negroes in elementary 
schools of Detroit, Michigan, Washing- 
ton® grouped those retarded three or 
more years according to place of birth. 
The percentages of retardation he re- 
ports for Negroes from each of five 
Northern and 13 Southern states 
range from 4.76 for Michigan to 25.00 
for Mississippi. The mean percentage 
for the Northern states is 8.99; for the 
Southern states, 18.47. Mark’s study 
of | the > age-grade placement of 60 mi- 


2 F. B. Washington, The Negro in — Detroit: 
Bur. of Govt. Res. (1926). See. VIII, 
M. L. Mark, op. cit., p. 44. 
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grant and 90 non-migrant Negro pu- 
pils, grades 1 to 12, in one school of 
Columbus, Ohio, revealed a some- 
what similar relationship between the 
percentage of over-ageness in the two 
groups. The author concludes from 
her findings that “migrant children 
show, on the whole, a greater degree 
of retardation than the non-migrant 
class.” Similar evidence, relating 
more directly to the probable influ- 
ence of school environment upon ra- 
cial differences in standard test scores, 
is provided by Thompson’s study* of 
differences in the reading achievement 
of Negro and white children in Chi- 
cago schools. Upon dividing the Ne- 
gro children into two groups, those 
who had received most of their ele- 
mentary education in the South and 
those who had been educated in the 
North, he found that, whereas the 
former group ranked considerably be- 
low the white pupils in reading 
achievement, the Northern Negro chil- 
dren, as a group, were exactly on a par 
with the white pupils. 

Interesting data, complementary to 
that concerning the relative scholastic 
status of Southern children in North- 
ern schools, are provided by two stud- 
ies of the relative achievement of 
Northern high school graduates in 
Southern Negro colleges. Johnston® 
compared for a period of three years 
the freshman grade-point averages at 
Virginia State College of graduates of 
Northern and Southern high schools. 

The number of students in his three- 
year groups ranges, for Northern high 
school graduates, from 26 to 27; for 

* C, H. Thompson, “A Study of the Reading Ac- 
complishments of Colored and White Children,” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago 
ee Johnston, “Graduates of Northern High 


Schools a Students At A Southern Negro College,” 
J. Necro Epuc., 2: 477-83 (1933). 
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graduates of Virginia high schools, 
from 94 to 145; and for graduates 
from other Southern high schools, 
from 15 to 21. The number of high 
schools represented ranges, for the 
three years, from 19 to 21 in case of 
the Northern states; from 26 to 30 in 
case of Virginia; and from 12 to 17 in 
case of other Southern states. The 
freshman grade-point averages re- 
ported for these groups by Johnston 
are reproduced in Table XI. 


It is possible that selection is, to 
some extent, responsible for the find- 
ings of these two sets of studies. 
Northern high school graduates who 
enter Southern Negro colleges and 
Southern migrant children who enter 
Northern public schools may not be 
typical of the respective groups from 
which they come. Whether there is, in 
fact, such selection, and, if so, the 
basis upon which it occurs seem not to 
have been demonstrated. There is 


TABLE XI 
FRESHMAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGES AT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE OF STUDENTS FROM 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN Hiau ScHOOLS 
(After Johnston) 

















Average Grade-Points 
Location of High Schools 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Northern States 2.22 1.98 1.94 
Virginia 1.56 1.54 1.63 
Other Southern States 1.30 1.58 1.31 





Table XI reveals that, over the 
three-year period represented, the 
freshman grade-point averages at Vir- 
ginia State College of Northern high 
school graduates consistently exceed 
those for graduates of Southern high 
schools. Davis** made a somewhat 
similar analysis of the relative scholas- 
tic achievement of 273 graduates of 
130 Northern and Southern high 
schools who entered Fisk University 
between 1928 and 1930. He found an 
inverse relationship for each group be- 
tween its relative high school scholas- 
tic average and freshman college 
point average. The high school aver- 
age of students from Southern schools 
was 85, and for students from North- 
ern schools, 81. Their respective fresh- 
man college point-averages are re- 
ported as .98 (or C) and 1.40 (or C+). 


* T. E. Davis, ‘‘A Study of Fisk University Fresh- 
aes 1928 to 1930,” J. Necro Epuc., 2: 477-83 


some reason to believe that if there is 
selection, it may operate to cause the 
less able of those Northern Negro 
high school graduates who enter any 
college to go to Southern colleges, and 
to cause the children of the more 
able Southern Negroes to migrate to 
Northern public schools. Wholly apart 
from the possible influence of selec- 
tion, anyone familiar with the relative 
efficiency of Northern and Southern 
school systems in general, and particu- 
larly with the disparity between facili- 
ties for the education of Negro and 
white children in the South, could 
hardly doubt that the influence of 
school environment is very probably 
reflected in the relative educational 
status of migrant Negroes, both in 
Northern and in Southern schools. 
Perhaps the most direct evidence 
available that the racial differences in 
scholastic achievement revealed in the 
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first section of this study result largely 
from racial differences in educational 
opportunity is provided by an analy- 
sis of the ‘‘teaching”’ done in Negro 
and white schools of West Virginia. In 
connection with the school survey 
from the report of which achievement 
data have here been used, persons ‘‘in 
the most prominent teacher-training 
positions in the state’’*” were asked to 
observe and rate the teaching of over 
500 instructors. The measuring in- 
strument used was a scale of twenty 
items, grouped according to five ma- 
jor aspects of the teaching process. 
Each item was rated A, B, C, D, or E. 


than the white teachers. Exceedingly 
significant is the disparity between the 
one- and two-room schools and the 
graded schools, presumably the most 
prevalent other type of institution in 
the state. Whereas the scores of Ne- 
gro teachers in the former are 98 per 
cent as high as those of white teachers, 
the percentage in case of the graded 
schools is only 84. These ratios corre- 
spond with remarkable closeness to 
the ratios between the scholastic 
achievement of Negro and white chil- 
dren in one- and two-room schools and 
in the state at large. Reference to 
Table V of the present study will re- 


TABLE XII 


Mep1an Scores OF NEGRO AND WHITE TEACHERS OF WEST VIRGINIA ACCORDING TO 
THE SuRvVEY RaTINnG SCALE 




















Median Per cent 
Type of School Negro Median 
White Negro Is of White 
1- and 2-Room 48 47 98% 
Graded 62 52 84 
Junior High 62 47 76 
Senior High 66 54 82 





Scores were so weighted that a teacher 
who was rated “very poor” on each 
item would have a score of 20, and one 
rated ‘‘very good” on each item would 
have a score of 100. ‘Poor,’ “me- 
dium,’”’ and “good” were scored 40, 
60, and 80, respectively. The median 
scores of the Negro and white teachers 
rated are reproduced in Table XII.** 
No information is provided in the sur- 
vey report concerning the number of 
teachers in the various groups nor the 
basis for selecting the Negro and 
white samples. 

The table reveals that the Negro 
teachers in each class of school are 
rated lower in instructional efficiency 


37 L, V. Cavins, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 97. 
*Jbid., p. 98. 


veal that these percentages are, re- 
spectively, 96 and 81. There could 
hardly be any doubt that the differ- 
ence in scholastic achievement be- 
tween these West Virginia white and 
Negro children is very largely a func- 
tion of differences in the quality of in- 
struction they receive. 

Thurmond’s*® study of rural twelve- 
year-old Negro children in Clarke 
County, Georgia, presents further data 
which probably reflect the influence of 
school environment on the relative 
scholastic achievement of Negroes. To 
forty pupils selected from ‘‘the six 


best schools [as judged by the county 


39 Sarah Thurmond, ‘‘A Comparison of the Intelli- 
gence and Achievement of Twelve-Year-Old_ Negro 
Children in the Rural Schools of Clarke County, 
Georgia,” Bull., University of Georgia, 33: 1-44f.(1933). 
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superintendent] out of a total of thir- 
teen’’*® there were administered four 
group achievement tests, Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test 
(Revised), Monroe General Survey 
Scale in Arithmetic of the Illinois Ex- 
amination, Ayres’ Spelling Scale, and 
Ayres’ Handwriting Scale. No com- 
parable measurements were made of 
white children in the county. How- 
ever, the educational quotients re- 
ported by the investigator permit 
comparisons between the achievement 
of these Negro pupils and the children 
of the nation, probably Northern 
white children, upon whose perform- 
ance the tests were standardized. 

The E.Q.’s reported by Thurmond 
for the various subjects are: spelling, 
.71; arithmetic, .66; reading compre- 
hension, .62; reading rate, .61; and 
handwriting, .59.‘! In other words, the 
achievement of these 40 Negro chil- 
dren in Clarke County, Georgia, ap- 
proximates national norms of achieve- 
ment by from 59 to 71 per cent in the 
different subjects. It is essential, for 
an adequate interpretation of this 
finding, to compare the relative scho- 
lastic achievement of these children 
with the relative adequacy of educa- 
tional conditions for Clarke County 
Negroes and for the country at large. 
Such a comparison can be achieved 
roughly by noting the relative effi- 
ciency of Clarke County Negro schools 
and those for Georgia as a whole, and 
the relative efficiency of Georgia’s 
educational system and those of the 
other forty-seven states. 

The most recent annual report of 
the Department of Education of 
Georgia presents statistical informa- 





 Tbid., p. 6. 
“| Tbid., p. 15. 


tion concerning educational condi- 
tions in each county and in the state 
as a whole for 1931-32, the year in 
which Thurmond’s investigation was 
made. Included in these data are fig- 
ures which show the average salaries 
of teachers, value of school property 
and equipment, total current expen- 
diture per child in average daily at- 
tendance, proportion of the school 
census enrolled, percentage of at- 
tendance, and length of school term. 
It is probable that these figures re- 
fiect in a general way the relative ade- 
quacy of educational conditions. In 
view of the fact that data are reported 
separately for Clarke County Negro 
schools and for all schools of the state, 
it is possible to measure, regarding any 
given factor, differences between edu- 
cational conditions for the two groups 
of schools. The composite of such dif- 
ferences for all factors would consti- 
tute a measure of the relative ade- 
quacy of educational conditions for 
Negro children in Clarke County and 
for all children of the state, a sort of 
index number of comparative school 
efficiency. Such an index number has 
been computed. It represents the 
mean of the ratios between Clarke 
County Negro schools and all schools 
of the state for each of seven basic 
educational factors. The components 
of the index number and the method 
of computation may be seen from 
Table XIII. 

The data of Table XIII show that- 
with regard to the seven basic educa, 
tional factors considered, school con- 
ditions for Negro children in Clarke 
County, Georgia, are only two-thirds 
(66.2 per cent) as adequate as those 
for all children of the state. When 
this situation is considered together 
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with the fact that Georgia ranks 
forty-sixth (from the top) among the 
various states in educational effi- 
ciency,” some basis is provided for an 
interpretation of Thurmond’s finding 
that the Clarke County Negro chil- 
dren used in her investigation are con- 
siderably below national standards in 
scholastic achievement. 

It is recognized that the index num- 
ber technique here used has rather 
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ranks third from the bottom among 
the 48 states in general educational 
efficiency; (2) educational conditions 
for Negro children in Clarke County, 
Georgia, are only two-thirds as ade- 
quate as those for all children in the 
state as a whole. It may readily be 
seen that there is a very great differ- 
ence, indeed, between the educational 
opportunities of Negro children in 
Clarke County, Georgia, and those of 


TABLE XIII 


An INDEX NuMBER OF RELATIVE EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY FOR THE NEGRO SCHOOLS OF 
CLARKE County, GEORGIA, AS COMPARED WITH ALL SCHOOLS OF 
THE STATE 








All Schools 


Per cent Cl.Co. 
Clarke County Negro Schools 





Components of Georgia Negro Schools Are of All Ga. 
Schools 

Average annual salary of all teachers $655.15 $297.59 45.4 
Value of school buildings and grounds per 

pupil in A. D. : $ 84.32 $ 24.06 28.5 
Value of school 7 per pupil in 

A.D. A. $ 10.13 $ 5.17 51.0 
Total current expenditure per pupil in 

A. D: A. $ 30.37 $ 19.68 64.8 
Per cent enrollment is of school census 86.6 74.4 85.9 
Per cent A. D. A. is of enrollment 76.8 63.6 82.8 
Length of term in days 134 141 105.2 
Index Number (mean percentage) 66.2 





® Sixtieth and Sizty-First Annual Reports of the Department of Education of Georgia for the Biennium Ending J une 
30, 1932, ‘Statistical Reports of Colored Schools,” pp. 172-205; and ‘‘Summary, Public Schools 1931-32," pp. 


218-22. 


serious limitations. Chief among them 
are the facts that it ignores many 
items vital to educational efficiency 
and treats as of equal importance fac- 
tors which probably vary in their re- 
lationship to scholastic achievement. 
Despite these limitations, however, it 
is believed that the indices here re- 
ported do reflect in a general way the 
relative adequacy of school condi- 
tions. Taken together, the facts re- 
vealed by the analysis are significant. 
To summarize, they are: (1) Georgia 

@ Frank M. re, “Biwesticnsl yuaking of 


States by Two Meth . J., 49: 47-9 
(1924). 


children in the nation as a whole. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Thur- 
mond’s subjects, even though they at- 
tend the “‘six best schools’’ for Negroes 
in the county, are found on an achieve- 
ment level from approximately 30 to 
40 per cent below national standards. 

There are available some data which 
suggest that the disparity shown in 
the first section of this study between 
the scholastic achievement of Negro 
and white children in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and in Virginia as a whole may 
also result in large measure from ra- 
cial differences in school environment. 
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Thompson analyzed the achieve- 
ment data reported by the Virginia 
school survey (1918-19) in terms of 
the indices of efficiency for the four 
classes of schools in the state, city 
white, city Negro, rural white, and 
rural Negro. He found that the ranks 
of these groups of schools in educa- 
tional efficiency correspond perfectly 
with their ranks in scholastic achieve- 
ment. The writer’s study of differ- 
ences between Negro and _ white 
schools of the various counties and 
cities of Virginia during 1930-31“ re- 
vealed that, in terms of five basic in- 
dices of educational efficiency, the 
conditions of Negro schools in the 
city of Richmond were but 81 per 
cent as adequate as those for white 
children. This percentage is to be com- 
pared with the ratio of 84 between the 
scholastic achievement of Negro and 
white seventh-grade children of the 
city (Table V). 

Thus, in the relative achievement 
of migrant and non-migrant Negro 
children in Northern public schools 
and Southern colleges, in the corre- 
spondence between relative ratings of 
teaching efficiency and achievement 
test scores of Negroes and whites, 
and in similar correspondence between 
racial differences in general educa- 
tional opportunity and racial differ- 
ences in scholastic achievement, there 
may be seen another probable cause 
of the comparatively low accomplish- 
ment level of Negro school children. 
It is true that a few investigations 
purport to show that such items as 
regularity of attendance, length of 
8. i. Thompson, “The Educational Achieve- 
Sat Naa iiasyrna” At And: Pol 

“D. A. Wilkerson, ‘“‘A Racial Index Number of 
Relative Educational Efficiency for Virginia County 


and City Systems of Schools,” The Virginia Teachers 
Bull., 8: 1-8 +, (1932). 


term, adequacy of school building, 
and the like, are not positively cor- 
related with the educational ac- 
complishment of children. However, 
significant limitations in the tech- 
niques of these studies tend largely to 
invalidate such inferences as are 
drawn from them. It is still safe to as- 
sume that regular attendance, full 
school terms, adequate buildings and 
equipment, and efficient teachers con- 
tribute markedly to the educational 
accomplishment of pupils. It may 
justly be assumed also that significant 
differences between the races in these 
matters of educational opportunity 
are a major cause of racial differences 
in educational achievement.” 

It will be recalled that in the first 
section of this study attention was 
directed toward a tendency for racial 
disparity in scholastic achievement to 
increase in the upper elementary 
school grades. If school environment 
is, in fact, largely responsible for the 
relatively low educational accomplish- 
ment of the average Negro child, then, 
it very probably offers the chief ex- 
planation of increasing racial disparity 
with increasing time spent in school. 
In like manner, continuous subjection 
of Negro children to the common in- 
fluence of restricted educational op- 
portunity may well account for the 
fact that they are characterized by 
greater uniformity than white chil- 
dren in scholastic achievement. The 
principle has long been established in 
educational psychology that equaliz- 
ing practice for persons of unequal 
ability tends to increase differences in 


45 The writer has not had opportunity to examine 
one comprehensive investigation which is reported to 
reveal this relationship between the achievement and 
educational opportunity for Negro children. The refer- 
ence is to: Clark Foreman, Environmental Factors in 
Negro Elementary Education. New York: Norton (1932) . 
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their achievement. Relatively little at- 
tention seems to have been given, 
however, to a complementary fact of 
equal importance for interpreting ra- 
cial differences in educational ac- 
complishment. Varying the oppor- 
tunity for practice of persons or races 
of identical ability may be quite as 
productive of increasing differences in 
achievement. 


Summary 


The second major division of this 
study has been devoted to a considera- 
tion of some of the chief factors which 
are believed to influence the relative 
scholastic achievement of Negro and 
white children. The data presented 
justify the following generalizations. 
1. The disparity between scores of 

Negro and white children and 

standard achievement tests is, in 

general, greater than on standard 
tests of intelligence. 

2. The fact that Negro children’s 
scores are lower than those of 
white children on both achieve- 
ment tests and intelligence tests 
has been interpreted chiefly in 
termsoftwo conflicting hypotheses: 
(a) that inferior mental ability is 
the cause of Negro children’s in- 
ferior scholastic achievement; and 
(b) that the inferior educational ac- 
complishment of Negro children, 
resulting from factors other than 
native ability, causes their inferior 
performance in “‘test’’ intelligence. 
Evidence in support of the latter 
hypothesis is quite as adequate— 
the writer thinks more so—as that 
which supports the former. 

3. Differences between the races in 
socio-economic status are a prob- 
able cause of differences in scho- 





lastic achievement between the 
races. 

4. A major, if not the chief, cause 
of racial differences in scholastic 
achievement is very probably to 
be found in the marked differences 
in the educational opportunities of 
Negro and white children. 


LIMITATIONS OF TECHNIQUES Usp 
IN INVESTIGATING AND ReEport- 
ING RacIAL DIFFERENCES IN 
ScHoLastTic ACHIEVEMENT 


There have been numerous occa- 
sions, during the course of this study, 
when it was necessary to point to sig- 
nificant limitations of techniques used 
in investigating and reporting racial 
differences in scholastic achievement. 
Basic considerations of methodology 
are discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
Hence, it should suffice here merely to 
summarize the outstanding limita- 
tions of studies used in the present 
analysis. 

The investigations of racial differ- 
ences in scholastic achievement which 
have here been reviewed: 


1. Report little or no effect to insure 
the representativeness of the sam- 
ples selected for measurement; 

2. At times involve so few cases for 
one or both groups that the ade- 
quacy of the size of sample is 
brought into question; 

3. Frequently fail to report the num- 
ber of children included in the sam- 
ples for various tests; 

4. Very seldom report any measures, 
whatever, of variability of per- 
formance on the part of the chil- 
dren examined; 

. In not a single case report meas- 
ures of the reliability of differences 
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found between test scores of Negro 
and white children; 

6. Commonly fail to report measures 
of reliability for correlation coeffi- 
cients; and 

7. Fail completely to provide con- 
trols for the various influences 
which probably condition scholas- 
tic achievement. 


The limitations enumerated above 
are not to be interpreted as criticisms 
of techniques used by these studies. In 
some cases, racial comparisons were 
quite incidental to the investigations 
reported. In others, the status of the 
particular groups tested, rather than 
racial differences in general, was the 
sole concern of the investigation. At- 
tention is here called to limitations of 
the techniques of these studies, not 
for their particular purposes, what- 
ever they may have been, but for their 
use as the basis of generalizations con- 
cerning the relative scholastic achieve- 
ment of the Negro and white races. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The present analysis has sought to 
survey and critically to interpret the 


findings and techniques of investiga- 
tions of Negro-white differences in 
scholastic achievement. From the 
analysis the following conclusions are 
drawn: 


1. Negro school children in general, 
particularly in segregated school 
systems, achieve on a lower level 
than white children in the same 
grades and school systems. 


2. Individual members of both races 
are to be found on the highest and 
lowest levels of scholastic achieve- 
ment. 


3. Racial differences in home and 


school environment are probably 
the major causes of racial differ- 
ences in scholastic achievement. 


4. The techniques used in making and 


reporting investigations of racial 
differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment are characterized by such 
serious limitations that their data 
frequently fail to provide an ade- 
quate index of status, and in no 
case do they conclusively establish 
cause. 











CHAPTER IX 


Cultural Factors in [ntelligence-Test 
Performance 
OTTO KLINEBERG 


In the recent history of intelligence 
testing, more particularly as it con- 
cerns race differences, there has been 
an ever-increasing emphasis on the 
importance of cultural or environ- 
mental factors. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the results of the 
tests have no basis in heredity; it does 
mean, however, that any interpre- 
tation of these results must wait upon 
a complete analysis of the way in 
which culture enters into the deter- 
mination of test performance. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point 
out that the term “culture” is used 
in this context in its very widest sense, 
to include not only the very striking 
contrasts in “ways of living” with 
which the ethnologist deals, but also 
the minor variations within our own 
culture which are more directly the 
province of the sociologist and the 
psychologist. Both types of difference 
in culture may determine to a large 
extent how a subject will react to any 
test situation. 

When the cultural differences are 
great, the tests so far developed may 
be entirely inapplicable. In extreme 
cases, even the competitive attitude, 
which test performance almost invari- 
ably presupposes, may be entirely 
lacking. Porteus,! for example, reports 
that the Australian natives whom he 
tested were accustomed to doing 


18. D. Porteus, The Psychology of a 7 ee People. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. (1931). 
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things in concert, and to solving their 
problems in groups rather than as in- 
dividuals. When they had trouble 
with the performance tests they 
looked to him for help and were very 
much disturbed by his failure to come 
to their assistance. They were also 
entirely indifferent to speed, and no 
amount of exhortation could make 
them feel the importance of getting 
things done in a hurry. The same 
attitude has been reported for Amer- 
ican Indian children,? who work very 
slowly and take a great deal of time 
to solve their problems, but make rel- 
atively small number of errors in the 
process. It has been pointed out that 
American Negroes are also very much 
less concerned with speed than are the 
whites with whom they have been 
compared.* The same holds for rural 
as contrasted with urban children, for 
competitiveness and speed, both of 
them of primary importance in most 
tests of intelligence, are largely if not 
entirely cultural products. (For a dis- 
cussion of the difficulties in the way of 
testing ‘‘primitive’” groups, see Black- 
wood.*) 

More specifically, many of the con- 
crete problems contained in the test 


2 Otto Klineberg, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Speed 
and Other Factors in ‘Racial’ Differences,’ Arch. 
Psych., No. 93 (1928). 

2 Otto Klineberg, op. cit.; J. Peterson, L. H. Lanier 
and H. M. Walker, ‘‘C omparisons of White and New 
Children in Certain Ingenuity and Speed Tests,’ 
Comp. Psych., 5: 271-284 (1925). 

* Beatrice "Blackwood, A Study of Mental Testing 
Relation to Anthropology. (1927). 
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may have a very different significance 
for two groups who differ culturally. 
It is obviously unfair to expect native 
Australians or Mexican Indians who 
have never seen a tennis court to 
know that the net is missing from the 
picture (Army Beta); it is even less 
probable that the Australians or the 
Indians would be able to answer the 
questions contained in the Informa- 
tion Test which forms part of Army 
Alpha. In other cases, the situation 
may be a familiar one and yet have 
a culturally determined connotation 
which will call forth a different, and 
therefore from the tester’s point of 
of view erroneous, solution to the 
problem. Fitzgerald and Ludemané 
make this point in connection with 
one of the items in the National In- 
telligence Test. This item presents the 
word, crowd, and follows it with five 
other words—danger, closeness, dust, 
excitement, number—the task being to 
underline two words which tell what 
a crowd always has. The correct words 
are, of course, closeness and number. 
Many Plains Indian children, how- 
ever, underlined dust and excitement, 
and the authors point out that this is 
a reasonable answer for children who 
never see a crowd without these two 
accompaniments. 

Another ‘culturally determined” 
item in the same test is a problem in 
sentence completion. The sentence 
reads, ‘“—— ~ should prevail in 
churches and libraries.”’ The missing 
word is, of course, silence, but clearly 
a Southern Negro child would be 
taught by his acquaintance with 
churches that silence is about the last 
thing that should prevail, and he 
ey and W. W. Ludeman, ‘The In- 


telligence of Indi Chi oie Pe. >syc : 
319.08 (i926). ndian ldren, . Comp. Psych., 6: 


would hardly be as likely as a white 
child to hit upon the “correct” an- 
swer. In the Army Alpha, one item 
calls for an answer to the question— 
“Why should parents send their chil- 
dren to school?”—and the subject is 
expected to answer that “school pre- 
pares the child for life’; yet the un- 
fortunate experience of many Ameri- 
can Indians has been that their school- 
ing has unfitted them for the life they 
were later required to lead with their 
parents on the Reservation. Similar 
examples might easily be multiplied. 
Even apart from these gross differ- 
ences in cultural attitudes, there are 
many factors in the social environ- 
ment which it is necessary to con- 
sider. Since the days of the Army 
testing program,® we have been famil- 
iar, for example, with the rather close 
correspondence between test results 
and the social and occupational status 
of the groups tested. Subsequent stud- 
ies have added much corroborative 
eivdence, and have shown that in the 
case of children as well as adults, the 
“higher” occupational levels—profes- 
sional and semi-professional classes— 
do very much better than the “lower” 
—unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
(See summaries in Pintner,’ and 
Schwesinger.*) The obvious difficulty 
in the interpretation of these results 
is the question as to which is cause 
and which is effect; whether people 
are in the upper economic levels be- 
cause they are more intelligent, or 
whether they do better on the tests 
because of their superior economic and 
educational opportunities. 


6R. M. Yerkes, “Psychological Examining in the 
U.S. Army,” (1921). 

7R. Pintner, Intelligence Testing—Methods and 
Results. (1931). 

8G. C. Schwesinger, Heredity and Environment. 
(1933). 
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The first of these alternatives in- 
volves the assumption that oppor- 
tunities are equal and competition is 
free, so that economic level may be 
regarded as directly determined by 
ability. This may be partly true with- 
in one group, for example, the native- 
born white Americans, but it is cer- 
tainly not true in the case of the 
Negro. It is hardly necessary to enter 
into a detailed account of the eco- 
nomic handicaps which the Negro has 
to face; it is clear that in his case at 
least the inference from industrial 
status to intelligence is completely un- 
warranted. (See Johnson,? Feldman,!° 
and Spero and Harris," for a descrip- 
tion of the Negro in Industry.) On the 
other hand, the important studies of 
Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell,” 
and Burks," though differing in meth- 
od and in interpretation, agree in 
their demonstration that an improve- 
ment in the economic level of orphan 
children who have been adopted into 
foster homes defnitely improves their 
intelligence-test performance. There 
seems to be no doubt about the im- 
provement, though its extent may 
still be a matter for argument. It fol- 
lows that the lower economic status 
of the Negro may be regarded as one 
factor in his usual failure to reach the 
white norms in the various intelli- 
gence tests. 

The same may be said for school 
training. The length of time an in- 

* Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in American Civil- 
ization. (1930). 

Ye bey 5) relia, Racial Factors in Industry. New 

8. Spero and A. L. Harris, The Black Worker. New 
York: Columbia Univesity Press, (1932). 

2 Frank N. Freeman, et. al., ‘‘The Influence of En- 
vironment on the Intelligence, School Achievement and 
Conduct of Foster Children,”’ Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, 
Nat. Soc. Study of Educ., Part I, pp. 103-317 (1928). 
Nature and Nurture upsa Mental Development, ere." 


Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, Nat. Soc. Study of Educ., 
Part I, pp. 219-316 (1928). 





dividual stays at school may in part 
be determined by his intelligence, but 
certainly his economic status is not a 
matter of entire indifference in that 
connection. In addition, when care is 
taken in Negro-white comparisons to 
“equate” the children for amount of 
school training, it is usually not real- 
ized that there may be all the differ- 
ence in the world between the kind 
of education that the white and Negro 
schools, respectively, have to offer. To 
mention only one criterion of this 
difference, the per capita expenditure 
on the education of Negro and white 
children shows an enormous discrep- 
ancy in a great many Southern 
counties.'* That schooling may have 
a marked effect on “‘intelligence’’ has 
been amply demonstrated by Gor- 
don in the case of Canal Boat and 
Gypsy children, and by Woolley,” 
Barrett and Koch,!” and Wellman’ in 
the case of children who attended 
special nursery schools. With refer- 
ence to Southern Negro children Fore- 
man? has demonstrated a close corre- 
spondence between scores on achieve- 
ment tests and expenditures for 
schooling. It is true that achievement 
tests differ from tests of intelligence, 
but they correlate sufficiently well 
with one another to warrant the as- 
sumption that they would be similarly 
affected. The conclusion is justified 

is a gy + egg a a Scholastic Tests 
among Retarded Children; An Enquiry Into the 
Effects of Schooling on the Various Tests,’ London, 
Board of Education, Educ. Pamphlets, No. 44, (1923) 
PP Oi. T. Woolley, ‘‘The Validity of Standards of 
Mental Measurement in Young Childhood,” Sch. & 
cea | ge H. L. Koch, “The Effect of 
Nursery School Training Upon the Mental-Test_Per- 
formance of a Group of Orphanage Children,” J. Genet. 
Psych., 37: 102-22 (1930). : 

18 B. Wellman, Paper read at annual meeting of Am. 
— Assn., Toronto, Canada (1931) (See Schwe- 


19 Clark Foreman, Environmental Factors in Negro 
Elementary Education. (1932). 
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that the inadequate schooling of the 
average Negro child may also be re- 
garded as playing an important part 
in test performance. 

More direct evidence of this rela- 
tionship comes from a study of the 
difference between Northern and 
Southern Negro children, although 
other factors besides school training 
may obviously play a significant part. 
The importance of this aspect of the 
problem was recognized by the Army 
testers,2? who found Negro recruits 
from the North, not only far superior 
to Negroes from the South but in 
several cases actually superior as a 
group to the whites from a number of 
Southern states. It was suggested at 
the time that either one of two factors 
might account for the results, (1) the 
superior environment of the Northern 
Negro, or (2) a selective migration of 
the more intelligent Negroes from 
South to North. No attempt was made 
to decide between these alternatives. 

The problem has recently been 
brought into sharp focus by Peterson 
and Lanier,” who gave a series of tests 
to 12-year-old white and Negro boys 
in three different cities, Nashville, 
Chicago, and New York. They found 
in general that while in Nashville 
there was a marked superiority of 
white over Negro boys, in Chicago 
this superiority was not nearly so 
marked, and in New York there was 
no appreciable difference between the 
two groups. Their conclusion was that 
there had been a selective migration 
northward, and that New York had 
attracted an especially intelligent 
class of Negro migrants. Though they 
gave their reasons in favor of this 





20 R. M. Yerkes, op. cit. 
4 J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, ‘Studies in the Com- 
parative Abilities of Whites and Negroes,’’ (1929). 


conclusion, these were not based upon 
experimental evidence, and the possi- 
bility remained that the change in 
environment was more directly re- 
sponsible for the observed differences. 

Very recently a series of investiga- 
tions has been completed in an at- 
tempt to throw some further light 
upon this problem,” by studying more 
directly the effect of the Northern 
environment on the test performance 
of Southern-born Negro children. 
These studies involved over 3,000 
Harlem school children, and the meas- 
ures included a number of different 
linguistic and performance tests. In 
each study the children examined 
were of the same sex, the same age, 
attended the same or similar schools 
in Harlem, were all Southern-born 
and approximately of the same social 
and economic status. They differed, 
as far as could be ascertained, only in 
one respect, namely, the number of 
years during which they had been 
living in New York. In each case they 
were compared with a New York-born 
control group. 

It was argued that if the superiority 
of the Northern over the Southern 
Negroes is entirely due to selective 
migration, the length of residence in 
New York should make no appreci- 
able difference in the test scores. If 
the environment has an effect, how- 
ever, this should show itself in a 
gradual improvement in the test 
scores at least roughly proportion- 
ate to the amount of time during 
which the superior environment has 
had a chance to operate. It was felt, 
therefore, that this procedure might 

22 Otto Klineberg, ‘‘The Question of Negro Intel- 
ligence,’’ Opportunity, 9: 366-7 (1931); Otto Klineberg, 


“Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration,’ New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934 (in press). 
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really make it possible to choose, on 
strictly experimental grounds, be- 
tween these two time-honored al- 
ternatives. 

The results vary slightly in the 
different studies, but almost without 
exception they agree, in showing that 
the lowest scores are obtained by the 
groups which have most recently ar- 
rived from the South. There is a close, 
though by no means perfect, relation- 
ship between length of residence in 
New York and “intelligence,” either 
as measured by test score or by school 
grade. There can be no doubt that an 
improvement in ‘environment,’ with 
everything that this implies, can do 
a great deal to raise the intelligence- 
test scores. Interestingly enough, this 
improvement seems to take place al- 
most entirely in the first five or six 
years; those children who have lived 
in New York for a longer period seem 
to show little further relative improve- 
ment. The subjects in these studies 
were all 10- and 12-year-old children, 
and the results probably mean that 
when the school years have been spent 
entirely in New York City, the en- 
vironmental opportunities may be 
said to have been equalized. (It may 
be added that there was no relation- 
ship between test score and the pres- 
ence or absence of ‘‘Negroid”’ char- 
acteristics. ) 

On the basis of these results alone, 
the possibility remains that in ad- 
dition to the environmental effect, 
selective migration may still account 
for at least part of the superiority of 
Northern Negro children. An attempt 
was therefore made to discover by a 
more direct method whether there 
was any evidence for the migration of 
the more intelligent. For this purpose, 





the school records in three Southern 
cities, Birmingham, Nashville, and 
Charleston, were examined carefully 
to see how the marks obtained by 
those children who had migrated to 
the North compared with those of 
the children who had remained in the 
South. When it was discovered, for 
example, that Johnny Jones had left 
Nashville for Detroit in 1929 after 
finishing the fourth grade, the records 
were examined to determine where he 
had ranked in comparison with the 
other members of his class, and he 
was given a mark representing his 
rank in terms of percentile position. 
Altogether over 500 such cases were 
collected and the results analyzed 
from this point of view. 

There was again no evidence in 
favor of selective migration. The mi- 
grants from Charleston were a some- 
what superior group; those from 
Nashville were just about average; 
those from Birmingham were definite- 
ly below. The migrants as a group 
were just about at the average of the 
whole Negro school population in 
these three Southern cities. Whatever 
the selective factors at work in migra- 
tion may be, they appear to differ 
very markedly for different communi- 
ties. In any case the use of the blanket 
phrase “selective migration,” to indi- 
cate that it is invariably the superior 
persons who leave, is obviously un- 
warranted. 

The same issue, environment versus 
selective migration, reappears in con- 
nection with the comparison of rural 
and urban white children. The many 
studies in this field have demonstrated 
almost without exception that urban 
children are superior; Pintner® argues 


2% R. Pintner, op. cit. 
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that this superiority is due to the 
migration of superior intelligence to 
the cities. On the other hand, Shim- 
berg’ has shown that it is unfair, at 
least in the case of information tests, 
to apply to a rural group a measure 
of intelligence which has been stand- 
ardized on urban children. If the 
test is first standardized on rural chil- 
dren and then given to children in the 
city, the latter may actually prove to 
be “inferior.” Jones, Conrad and 
Blanchard® have also referred to the 
environmental handicaps faced by 
rural children, and after a careful 
analysis of the test items, have con- 
cluded that ‘‘a rural child moving to 
the city would increase his intelli- 
gence-test scores, merely as a result 
of changed environmental conditions.” 
(We were able to show this indirectly 
in the case of rural Negro children 
migrating to New Orleans, Nashville, 
and Atlanta.)* 

Very recently we also applied to 
this problem the technique of study- 
ing the records made by white rural 
children before they migrated to the 
city.2”7 In some cases we had to be 

4M, E. Shimberg, ‘“‘An Investigation into the 
Validity of Norms with Special Reference to Urban 
and Rural Groups,” Arch. Psych., No. 104 (1929). 
“Ravievomontal Handienp in’ Mental: Test, Perform: 
ance.” Univ, Calif. Pub. Paych., 5: 63-99 (1932). 

% Otto Klineberg, Negro Intelligence and Selective 
Migration (1924). 


" Otto Klineberg, E. E. Edelman and H. Milt, “The 
Intelligence of Rural-urban Migrants” (in preparation). 





content with school acceleration or 
retardation as a rough measure of 
ability but we were also able to locate 
a large number of migrants for whom 
intelligence-test records were avail- 
able. Here again the migrants did not 
prove to be superior to those who 
stayed behind; selective migration re- 
mains an unproven assumption. 

The implication for the question of 
Negro “intelligence” is clear. The 
environmental handicaps faced by the 
Negro—more particularly his unsatis- 
factory social and economic status, 
and his inadequate schooling, espe- 
cially in the South—definitely and 
significantly penalize him in the test 
situation, and vitiate any comparisons 
with the norms obtained by more 
favored whites. Just how far these 
handicaps go, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it is probable that no aspect 
of the test situation is entirely free 
from their influence. Motivation is 
certainly affected, as is also the re- 
lationship between the Negro subject 
and the white examiner. When the 
handicaps are removed, as they are 
in part when the Southern Negroes 
move North, the favorable reaction 
upon “intelligence” is immediate and 
marked. There can be no doubt that 
cultural factors play an important 
part in intelligence-test performance. 








CHAPTER X 


Racial Differences in the Incidence of 
Mental Disease 


SOLOMON P 


INTRODUCTION 


At first glance the question as to 
whether or not the various races differ 
in their susceptibilities to the mental 
diseases might seem fairly easy to 
decide. All that seems necessary is to 
determine whether any race has an 
undue proportion of its population in 
the hospitals. This, in fact, has been 
the general line of procedure of the 
writers who have claimed that certain 
races suffer more from the mental 
diseases than do others. 

In a previous study,' we have in- 
dicated that the available racial sta- 
tistics on the mental diseases are in- 
validated by a number of spurious 
selective factors. It is the purpose of 
the present article to analyze more 
intensively the Negro-white disease 
rates, although the method of ap- 
proach is applicable to other ethnic 
and natio-social groups. 


THe Necro Race 


It is not our intention to become 
involved in the controversies arising 
from a discussion of whether or not 
the Negroes in America constitute a 
racial entity. It is, nevertheless, neces- 
sary for us to point out that before 
we can accept hospital statistics on 
the Negroes, we ought to know how 
accurate the racial listings are. 


1. P. Rosenthal, ‘Racial Differences in the Mental 
Diseases,” J. Abn. & Soc. Psych., 28: 301-18 (1933). 
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The hospital statistics do not differ- 
entiate between the full-blooded and 
the various degrees of mixtures of 
Negroes. All of them are labeled 
“Negro.”” This procedure may cause 
a spurious difference in the real Negro 
disease rate. If, for instance, the 
mulatto rate is higher than the rate 
for the full-blooded Negro, by lump- 
ing them into one statistical category 
we thereby increase the Negro disease 
rate, and vice versa. 

Although the percentage of mulat- 
toes in the general Negro population 
cannot be accurately known, it is high 
enough to merit separate listing in 
the hospital statistics. According to 
the U.S. Census of 1920, the mulattoes 
constituted 15.9 per cent of the Negro 
population. Herskovits, however, in a 
genealogical survey? found that almost 
80 per cent were mixtures. This wide 
discrepancy between the two reports 
merely indicates “that the degree of 
race mixture is sufficiently high to 
render confusing and inexplicable the 
uncompromising color line.’’ 


VARIATIONS IN HOSPITALIZATION 
METHODS 


The laws of the different states re- 
lative to commitments of the mentally 
diseased vary widely in the various 
states. According to May,‘ in Massa- 






2M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro. (1928). 
3 Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 11: p. 352, ff. 
4J. V. May, Mental Diseases. 1922. 
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chusetts, any person may sign an 
application for commitment. In Flor- 
ida, a. request must be made jointly 
by five reputable citizens. In some 
states, trial by jury is necessary. In 
many states, voluntary patients may 
be received by state hospitals. 

In a number of states, boards of 
trustees, managers, directors or some 
other local governing body exist. In 
many states, persons suffering from 
mental diseases may legally be cared 
for in almshouses or poorhouses. In 
the South, there is a most decided 
lack of adequate hospital facilities for 
Negroes. 

Due, therefore, to lack of uniformity 
in procedure in the various states and 
to inadequate facilities for Negroes in 
many states, selective factors are un- 
doubtedly at work. Racial disease 
rates for the United States as a whole, 
which are based on such conditions 
cannot be very accurate. If we, how- 
ever, limit our study only to certain 
geographical sections and states which 
employ progressive methods in their 
hospitalization of the mentally dis- 
eased, we run the risk of getting an 
unfair sample of the population of the 
races involved. The significance of the 
sampling error will become more ap- 
parent under the discussions of the 
various factors which weight mental 
disease rates. 


ANALYSIS OF THE U.S. HospiTaL 
STATISTICS 


As earlier censuses of the mentally 
diseased did not separate first ad- 
missions from readmissions and trans- 
fers, wo cannot accurately compare 
racial rates of first admission prior to 
1922, and we are forced to use rates 
of patients in hospitals for that period.® 
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From 1910 to 1922, the rates of 
patients in hospitals increased mark- 
edly for all races. The white rate in- 
creased from 204.2 to 252.8 and the 
Negro rate increased from 131.4 to 
192.0 per 100,000 population. Does 
this mean that the incidence of men- 
tal disease has been increasing so 
rapidly? Not entirely so. A consider- 
able part of the apparent dispro- 
portionate rise may be accounted for 
by the increase in hospital facilities 
and by the fact that prejudice against 
institutional care has been breaking 
down. Although the rate of Negroes in 
hospitals is still below the white rate, 
the Negro percentage of increase has 
been greater, it being 46 against 27 
per cent for the whites. This greater 
increase for Negroes is, however, not 
surprising. In many states in 1910, 
Negroes were not accepted as patients, 
but by 1922 more provisions had been 
made for them although even today 
institutions in the South are still very 
inadequate. 

Inasmuch as disease rates computed 
from the number of patients in the 
hospitals are influenced by the pro- 
cedures of many years back when 
facilities were especially lacking, it 
has become the current practice to 
use the number of first admissions in 
computing rates of incidence. This is 
a great improvement in statistical 
procedure but its results must be in- 
terpreted with caution. For it seems 
obvious that, inasmuch as Negroes 
were not adequately provided for in 
the earlier years, when the institu- 
tional doors are opened to them there 
will be an undue proportion of them 
seeking admittance. That this is ac- 


5 Dept. of Commerce, Patients in Hospitals for Men- 
tal Disease, 1928. (1926). 
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tually the case can be seen from the 
ratios of first admissions to resident 
patients for each race for 1922, which 
was .29 for Negroes and .27 for whites. 
Until this ratio assumes a regular 
yearly aspect, it will be unwise to 
attempt any racial comparisons. 

Wide discrepancies in rates of first 
admissions exist amongst the separate 
states even in the ‘‘progressive’’ sec- 
tions. Some of these rates are: 


State Whites Negroes 
United States 69.5 56.4 
Massachusetts 124.8 296.9 
Connecticut 113.7 147.3 
New York 80.9 163.2 
New Jersey 72.3 103.3 
Pennsylvania 50.4 94.5 


If we were to interpret these rates 
literally we would have to conclude 
that not only are the Negro rates 
higher than the white, but that the 
whites in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut contribute rates which are 
more than twice that of Pennsylvania. 


Acre DISTRIBUTION AS A FACTOR 


Mental diseases occurs principally 
in adulthood. The median age of all 
first admissions in 1922 was 40 years 
as compared to 25.2 years, the median 
age of the general population in 1920. 
Furthermore, the general mental dis- 
ease rates increase markedly with age. 
To take several of the age groups as 
examples, the following rates per 100, 
000 population of same age were found 
for the year 1922: 


Rate per 
Age Group 100,000 population 
Under 15 years ie 
15-19 years 32.3 
30-35 years 104.8 
65-70 years 145.4 


The increase of mental disease rates 
with age is very marked above the 60 
year level for all races. Hence the 


native white age group 60 years and 
above, although but 6.6 per cent of 
the population, contributed 17 per 
cent of the psychoses. In the case of 
the Negroes, the same age group con- 
stituted 5.3 per cent of the population 
and contributed 14 per cent of the 
psychoses. Similarly, the foreign-born 
whites above 60 years of age consti- 
tuted 15.1 per cent of the population 
and supplied 21.7 per cent of the 
psychoses. 

This rising disease rate with age 
will therefore act as a weighting factor 
against any race which happens to 
have an older age distribution in the 
general population, e.g., the foreign- 
born whites, and especially the Chi- 
nese. 

Inasmuch as one-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States is below 
15 years of age, the disease rates based 
on the total population are consider- 
ably lowered by this procedure. Men- 
tal disease rates, to be more accurate, 
should really be based on the popula- 
tion 15 years of age and over, rather 
than on the total population. By this 
simple refining process, Winston‘ finds 
that the mental disease rate for 1922 
was not 68.2 but rather 99.4, an in- 
crease of almost 50 per cent. This 
problem of an uneven age distribution 
should be especially considered in 
studying urban disease rates, where 
the rates are from twice to three times 
as high as the rural rates. It is there- 
fore worth noting that, although the 
Negro has the same age distribution 
in the general population as the native 
whites, he nevertheless has a higher 
percentage in the urban population of 
15 years of age and over. In the case 


6k. Winston, ' ‘Essential Techniques in the Analysis 
Mental 


of Mental Disease with Age,” Hygiene, 15: 
761-65 (1931). 
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of the foreign-born group, this factor 
of age distribution is most important 
and should not be ignored. The per 
cent over 15 years of age for each 
group was: 


1930 1920 
Native White 69.5 66.0 
Negro 74.9 76.1 
Foreign-Born 97.7 96.1 


This suggested revised method of 
computing rates based on the popu- 
lation over 15 years of age is adequate 
only for the combined mental diseases. 
But when rates of individual psy- 
choses are sought, the following bases 
should be used: 


manic depressive 15 years 
dementia praecox 15 years 
general paralysis 25 years 
involution melancholia 40 years 
senile 55 years 


Sex DisTrRisuTION As A FAcTOR 

The general mental disease rate is 
much higher for males than for fe- 
males. This higher male rate holds 
true for all racial classifications, the 
ratios of male to female first admis- 
sions for 1922 being: 


Whites....... 134 (males to 100 females) 
Negroes. ..... 128 (males to 100 females) 
Foreign-Born.. 119 (males to 100 females) 
Indians....... 132 (males to 100 females) 
Chinese....... 114 (males to 100 females) 


Hence, when races are compared for 
differential disease rates, their sex 
distributions in the population at 
large should be taken into consider- 
ation. All other conditions being equal, 
that race which has a higher male- 
female ratio in the population will 
tend to have a higher mental disease 
rate. This male-female ratio varies in 
different sections and states for the 
whites; more noticeably for the Ne- 
groes; and very markedly for the 
foreign-born groups. In some of our 
industrial centers the Negro males 


outnumber the females. In other 
cities, however, especially in the 
South, the Negro females outnumber 
the males. It is, therefore, necessary 
to know the male-female ratios in the 
populations before one can determine 
the real rates of mental diseases for 
the different races. 

This higher male rate does not hold 
true for each of the individual psy- 
choses. For the manic depressive 
psychoses, and involution melancholia 
the female rates are higher for both 
whites and Negroes. In the case of 
paranoia, there seems to be a racio- 
sex difference, for the male-female 
ratio for whites is 0.8 as compared to 
1.8 for Negroes. But since for the year 
1922, upon which these ratios are 
based, there were only 57 Negro male 
and 37 Negro female paranoiacs, this 
difference cannot be taken too seri- 
ously when we stop to consider the 
large margin of error inherent in the 
diagnoses of the individual psychoses. 


Tue URBAN Rurat DIstTRIBUTION 
AS A FAcTOR 


The marked differences in disease 
rates for urban as compared to rural 
rates probably indicates, more than 
any other single factor, the inade- 
quacy of combining them both to give 
a general disease rate. For the urban 
rates are in general about twice as 
high as the rural rates. In 1922, the 
rates of first admissions were 78.8 
urban and 41.1 rural. Therefore, other 
things being equal, the race which has 
the greater percentage of its people 
living in urban communities will tend 
to have the higher disease rate. For 
the United States as a whole, the 
Negro still has a greater percentage 
of its population in rural sections than 
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the whites, although the difference 
between them is steadily decreasing. 
In 1910, the Negroes were 72.6 per 
cent rural and the whites 51.3 per 
cent. By 1930, these rural percentages 
had decreased to 56.4 per cent for the 
Negroes and to 42.3 per cent for the 
whites. The Negro in the North and 
West is chiefly urban whereas in the 
South he is rural, 88.0 per cent and 
31.7 per cent urban, respectively. 
Hence the Northern and Western 
Negro rates are decidedly weighted 
due to his congregating chiefly in 
cities. 

A further aspect of the urban-rural 
factor becomes apparent when we sub- 
divide the urban communities accord- 
ing to their population in considering 
their disease rates. 


TABLE I 


First ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR MEN- 
TAL DISEASE IN 1922, CLASSIFIED BY 
PREVIOUS RESIDENCE 











. Per 100,000 

Residence of Population 
Cities 100,000 and more....... 92.5 
25,000 to 100,000..... 73.2 
10,000to 25,000..... 65.3 
2,500to 10,000..... 54.8 
NN oe tnd ovens cee he whe 41.1 





It is noteworthy that in 1922 there 
were more admissions from cities of 
100,000 and over, which had a com- 
bined population of 27,429,326, than 
came from the rural districts with a 
total population of 51,406,017. 

In recent years there has been a 
marked tendency for the Negro to 
migrate to the largest industrial cities. 
The Negro populations of New York, 
Chicago, and Cleveland more than 
doubled from 1920 to 1930, and tripled 
in the case of Detroit. 

This tendency of the Northern Ne- 


gro to congregate in the largest cities, 
which have very high mental disease 
rates, will weight the Negro disease 
rates accordingly. New York State 
can be taken as an example: Whereas 
the New York City native whites con- 
stituted but 47.9 per cent of the native 
whites in New York State in 1930, 
the Negroes of that city were 79.4 per 
cent of the Negro population of the 
state. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 


The fact that disease rates increase 
markedly with the size of the com- 
munity indicates that environmental 
conditions may be important con- 
tributory factors in the etiology of 
mental disease. As William A. White 
said,’ ‘‘Density of population and in- 
sanity go hand in hand. Mental dis- 
ease is a disorder of man as a social 
animal.”’ 

Frazier’s* study, supplemented by 
Bond’s® of the Negroes in Chicago 
throws interesting light on some of 
these socio-economic factors. Frazier 
divided the Negro community into 
seven zones and found that fam- 
ily disorganization, as measured by 
amount of dependency, desertion, 
illegitimacy and juvenile delinquency 
varied according to the economic or- 
ganization and social structure of the 
Negro community. This social dis- 
organization decreased with each suc- 
cessive zone down to the seventh zone 
where the higher occupational classes 
were concentrated, marking the ex- 
pansion of the Negro community. 


Bond found that the rates of insanity 


7W. A. White, ‘Social Significance of Mental Dis- 
ease,’ Arch. Neur. & Psychiatry, 22: 877, (1929). 
(Quoted by Smith.) 
). F. Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago. (1932). 
i M. Bond, “Insanity Among Negroes,” Op- 
portunity, 10: 304-8, 324 (1932). 
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for each of the successive zones des- 


scribed by Frazier show a definite de- 
cline as one passed from the disorgan- 
ized to the relatively better organized 
neighborhoods. 

According to Smith'’® the “Negro 
ghettos” in our large cities are hidden 
sources in which disease, vice, and 
crime flourish, breeding criminals and 
persons diseased morally, mentally, 
and physically. Poor environment and 
home conditions with attendant lack 
of training in the formative years tend 
to promote the development of vicious 
habits of delinquency, defective judg- 
ment, and emotional instability. All 
combine to make it difficult for the 
Negro youth to adjust to the demands 
of society. 

The Inter-Racial Committee of 
Montclair, New Jersey made a sur- 
vey" of general hospitalization facil- 
ities for the Negroes. They found 
that although the Negro furnishes 
one-tenth of the population of the 
United States, it has available for its 
use but one-thirtieth of the hospital 
space. Inasmuch as the health stand- 
ards of a people is judged very largely 
by its hospital status, it is not very 
surprising to find Negro death rates 
in general twice, and in some in- 
stances, three and four times as high 
as that of the whites. As conditions 
improve for the Negroes, their death 
rate decreases and their span of life 
increases. Although the Negro expec- 
tation of life is still below that of the 
whites, for the period 1900-27 the 
Negro males have added 11.7 years 
to their expectation of life as com- 
pared with 6.0 for white males, and 





10 A. P. Smith, ‘‘Mental Hygiene one see American 
Negro,” J. Nat. Med. Assn., 23: 1-10 (1931). 

= The Inter-Racial Committee of Montclair, New 
Jersey," J. Nat. Med. Assn., 23: 97-109 (1931). 


the Negro females have gained 11.4 
years as compared with 7.5 for white 
females. 

Another contributory factor, which 
is very important but which defies 
statistical calculations, can be ex- 
plained in terms of “‘the psychology 
of the underdog in society.”’ Frazier! 
Says: 

The South has used every method to make 
the Negro afraid to emerge from the spheres 
of activities to which it has consigned him. 
Negroes are constantly afraid that they 
will overstep the bounds set for them by 
white people. ... No human organism in 
which the fear instinct is constantly 
aroused can function properly. To the ex- 
tent that the Negro lives under the domi- 
nation of fear, he is unhealthy. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the Negro lives in a social 
atmosphere of repression. This extends from 


restricting his movements as a human be- 
ing to preventing self-realization. 


RATES IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
PsyYCHOSES 

Aside from the main question as to 
whether or not racial differences exist 
in susceptibility to the mental diseases 
in general, there are these questions: 
Are there any peculiar racial mani- 
festations in the Negro’s psychoses? 
Are there racial predispositions for 
any of the individual psychoses? 

As to the first question, Evarts® 
and Lind, using a psychoanalytic 
approach claim that the Negro mani- 
fests phylogenetic elements in his 
psychoses. For according to Evarts: 


Outcrops of the phylogentic elements in 
the insane are much more common in the 
colored patients and what they produce 
is much more complete in itself. This ma 

be because the colored race is so muc 

nearer its stage of barbarism, or it may be 
because they are expressing much that is 
still an active factor in their everyday 
value. 


aK, F. Frazier, ‘Psychological Factors in Negro 
Health,” Social Forces, 3: 488-90 (1925). 

A. B. Evarts, ‘ ‘The Ontogenetic Against the Phy- 
leaenatle Elements in the Psychoses of the Colored 
Race,” Favpeonal: Rev., 3: 272-82 (1916). 

uJ, E. Lind “Phylogenetic Elements ” . Psy- 
acm a the Negro,” Psychoanal. Rev., 303-32 
(1917 
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Such a generalization, however, can- 
not be seriously considered as having 
any factual basis, inasmuch as Evarts 
himself admits great difficulty in get- 
ting his material, and he finally bases 
his conclusions chiefly on the state- 
ments obtained from a Negro prisoner, 
a woman of the criminal rather than 
of the insane type. 


Dementia Praecox 


Are the Negroes more susceptible 
to dementia praecox than are the 
whites? Pollock" believes this to be 
the case and he bases this opinion on 
the rates in New York and Illinois, 
which states, he believes, should give 
us a fairer comparative basis than the 
general United States rates. In 1924, 
the New York rates were 16.9 for 
whites and 48.6 for Negroes; and the 
Illinois rates were 15.6 for whites and 
57.1 for Negroes. These Negro rates 
which are three to four times as high 
as the white rates may seem to be 
convincing proof of racial differences 
for this psychosis. But when we ana- 
lyze them for weighting factors we 
have good reasons to doubt the valid- 
ity of these rates. 

Many of the factors previously dis- 
cussed are very markedly at work in 
the Negro dementia praecox rates for 
these two states, New York ‘and IlIli- 
nois. In the first place, we should like 
to ask why the Negro Illinois rates are 
so much higher than the New York 
rates. The answer obviously is that se- 
lective factors are at work which make 
the New York and Illinois Negro not 
entirely comparable. Nor can they be 
considered as a fair sample of the Ne- 
groes in the United States, for they 

4 H. M. Pollock, Rg end of Dementia Praecox 


in Relation to Sex, Age, Environment, Nativity and 
Race.” Mental Hygiene, 10: 596-611 (1926). 





are chiefly urban in these two states. 
Inasmuch as the urban dementia prae- 
cox rate is more than twice the rural 
rate, this factor alone unduly raises 
the Negro rates in these states. 

Furthermore, dementia praecox has, 
on the average, an early age onset. 
About 80 per cent of the first admis- 
sions for this psychosis, in 1922, fell in 
the age periods 15 to 40 years.'* Inas- 
much as the Negroes in New York 
City and Chicago (where the great 
majority of the Negroes of these two 
states dwell) have relatively 10 per 
cent more than the whites in this age 
period, this peculiar age distribution 
of the Negroes will again tend to raise 
their rates. 

It is necessary to mention the poorer 
social and economic conditions under 
which the Negroes in these two cities 
live. Probably as good an index as any 
of this complicated socio-economic 
factor is the density of population. In 
New York City (Manhattan) in 1925, 
the Negro density per acre was 336 as 
compared to 223 for whites, and in 
Chicago it was 67 for Negroes as com- 
pared to 31 for whites. It must not be 
forgotten that the Negro is by culture 
chiefly a rural race. Those Northern 
Negro communities have been receiv- 
ing large numbers of Southern urban 
migrants. These Negroes would there- 
fore have a difficult time in adjusting 
to such a new type of society. There 
is also the margin of error to be con- 
sidered in the diagnosis of the indi- 
vidual psychoses. May” says: 


The statement is, I think, also warranted 
that there is a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the classification of the 
different forms of manic depressive in- 
sanity and that diagnostic procedure is 


1s FE. M. Furbush, ‘The Social Significance of De- 
mentia Praecox,’’ Mental Hygiene, 6: 288-99 (1922). 
17 J. V. May, op. cit. 
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far from being standardized. Many of these 
discrepancies are doubtless due to the diffi- 
culties in differentiating certain cases of 
manic depressive psychoses and dementia 
praecox. The hospitals reporting lower per- 
centages of the former usually show a much 
higher rate of the latter. It must be admit- 
ted, moreover, that our fundamental con- 
ceptions of these two great groups do not 
permit of a hard and fast line of demarca- 
tion between them in all cases. 

Disease rates based on such socio- 
logical and fortuitous factors should 
not be used in measuring true racial 


differences in susceptibility. 


MeEnTAL DEFICIENCY RATES 


The difference between the so-called 
functional psychoses and mental de- 
ficiency is only one of degree,'*and psy- 
choses in feeble-minded are not as in- 
frequent as is generally believed.'® 
Greene feels that the mental disease 
classification ‘‘psychosis with mental 
deficiency”’ is used largely as a waste- 
basket in which to put cases known to 
have been in a school for feeble- 
mindedness.”° 

In 1922, for the United States, the 
first admission rates of feeble-minded 
were 2.5 for Negroes as compared to 
7.4 for whites. This low Negro rate is 
due to the fact that no provisions have 
been made for feeble-minded Negroes 
in most of the Southern states. The 
general United States rates cannot 
therefore be used to compare feeble- 
minded rates for the two races. If we 
limit ourselves to the Middle Atlantic 
section, a progressive group, we find 


the following rates: 
Whites Negroes 


Middle Atlantic States 10.1 16.5 
New York.......... 14.6 36.8 
New Jersey......... 9.0 12.8 
Pennsylvania........ §.2 3.9 


18 R. A. Greene, ‘‘Conflicts in the Diagnosis Between 
Mental Deficiency and Certain Psychoses,” J. Psycho- 
Asthenics, 38: 127-48 (1933). ‘ 

. *R. A. Greene, ‘“‘Psychoses and Mental Defi- 
ciencies; Comparisons ane Relationships,” J. Psycho- 
Asthenics, 35: 128-47 (1930). 

20 R. A. Greene, op. cit. 


If these rates were to be interpreted 
literally, we would not only have to 
conclude that the Negroes of New 
York have feeble-minded rates which 
are about 21% times higher than the 
New York white rates, but also that 
the whites in New York have feeble- 
minded rates about 2% times higher 
than the Pennsylvania whites. There 
are undoubtedly important selective 
factors at work in these varying rates 
of feeble-mindedness. 

Waiting lists also operate as a se- 
lective factor. In Connecticut, for in- 
stance, the governor ‘‘found on his 
desk, awaiting his signature, several 
hundred commitment papers for ad- 
mission to Mansfield. Knowing that 
there were few vacancies at the school, 
he found it difficult to know which 
papers to sign.’ 

Stowell” studied racial differences 
in the mental defectives at the District 
Training School in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the two racial groups 
came from approximately the same 
poor socio-economic level. He found 
that the Negro defectives had a higher 
I.Q. than the whites, being 48.1 and 
39.4, respectively. We give these re- 
sults merely to indicate the complex 
nature of the problem, and the dangers 
of generalizing too hastily on a prob- 
lem in which many socio-economic 
factors are constantly at work and 
where the sampling error is all but un- 
avoidable. 


SuicipE Rates 


Suicidal tendencies may properly be 
considered in a study of mental dis- 


21M. A. Matthews, ‘‘Mansfield’s Waiting Lista: 
Active and Closed,” J. Psycho-Asthenics, 37: 223-32 
(1932). 

2 Stowell, G., ‘‘Comparative Study of Certain Men- 
tal Defects Found in Institutionalized Whites and 
Negroes in the District Training School,"’ J. Psycho- 
Asthenics, 36: 267-81 (1931). 
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ease rates inasmuch as both suicide 
and mental disease indicate an ina- 
bility to cope with the real environ- 
ment. 

Negro suicide rates are about one- 
fourth of the white rate. In 1929, the 
rates per 100,000 population in the 
United States were: whites 15.0, Ne- 
groes 4.1, Indian 10.9, Chinese 54.6, 
Japanese 27.2. The foreign-born white 
groups, in general, contribute much 
higher rates than the native whites; 
furthermore, their rates in the United 
States are higher than those of the 
countries from which they have come. 

Dublin and Bunzel, who have re- 
cently made an extensive study of the 
question, state: 


We do not hold, however, that the tendency 
toward suicide is a primary racial trait 
and should be considered an inherited 
characteristic. There may be certain herit- 
able traits that tend to endow the indi- 
vidual of a given nationality or race with 
greater or lesser ability to cope with social 
and economic conditions which surround 
him in this country; but these traits are not 
easily identified nor are they susceptible of 
statistical analysis. It seems far more 
probable that national and racial pro- 
clivities toward suicide are readily modified 
by the environment and are the result of 
social rather than of biological heritage. 


It is necessary to point out a num- 
ber of factors which affect the suicide 
rates. In the first place, suicide has 
been called a masculine type of re- 
sponse. In the United States, since 
1911, about 33 times as many men as 
women have killed themselves. How- 
ever, Donalies** has found in a study 
of 3,000 cases of complete and at- 
tempted suicides, that there were 
about 35 per cent more women than 
men who attempted suicide. This in- 


b L. I. Dublin and B. Bunzel, ‘“To Be or Not to Be,” 
(1933). 

“G. Donalies, ‘Statistical Observations on 3,000 
Cases of Complete and Attempted Suicide,” Monat- 
schrift fir Psychiatrie und Neurologie, 69: 380-96 (1928). 
(Quoted by Dublin and Bunzel, p. 54.) 





dicates that the desire or intention to 
die is perhaps not solely a masculine 
trait. 

The urban suicide rates are about 
60 per cent higher than rural rates. 
Economic factors also seem to be re- 
lated to suicide rates, although not in 
a simple causal way. Wage earning 
families have lower rates than the 
general population, whereas the pro- 
fessional classes have higher rates. It 
is interesting to point out that when 
somewhat comparable socio-economic 
groups are available for study the dis- 
parity between white and Negro rates 
is not so great. For the period 1926- 
30, the rates for industrial policy hol- 
ders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company were 11.3 for whites 
and 6.0 for Negroes as compared to 
the rates in the general population of 
13.0 for whites and 5.3 for Negroes. 

Adequate statistics are lacking for 
comparisons of racial suicide rates in 
hospitals for the mental diseases. 
Lewis*® quotes a number of superin- 
tendents of Southern hospitals whose 
experiences indicate that suicides are 
rare among Negroes in_ hospitals. 
O’Malley,” Bevis,?” and Green?® re- 
port similar experiences. 


CoNCLUSION 


Racial differences in susceptibility 
to the mental diseases have been 
claimed by a number of writers. The 
statistics on which these conclusions 
have been based are not scientifically 
valid inasmuch as they are weighted 


%N. D.C. lone, ‘Studies in Suicide,’’ Psychoanal. 
Rev., 20: 241 73 (1933 

%M. O'Malley, * ‘Psychoses i in the Colored Race,” 
J. Insan., 71: 309-37 (1914). 

27 W. M. Bevis, ‘ ‘Psychological Traits of the South- 
ern Negro with Observations as to Some of His Psy- 
choses,”’ Am. J. Psychiatry, 1: 69-78 (1921). 

28, M. Greene, ‘‘Manic »t amemae Psychoses in 
the Negro,”’ J. Insan., 73: (1916). 
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by faulty hospitalization procedures 
and a number of other important fac- 
tors, the most important of which are: 
(a) the sex distribution, (b) the age 
distribution, (c) the urban-rural dis- 
tribution, and (d) socio-economic fac- 


tors which are, at present, statistically 
unanalyzed. Until hospital statistics 
are corrected for these weighting fac- 
tors, we will not be justified in claim- 
ing racial differences in the mental dis- 
eases. 








CHAPTER XI 


The Conclusions of Scientists Relative to 
Racial Differences 
CHAS. H. THOMPSON 


The past decade represents a period 
of considerable growth in our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the meas- 
urement of mental abilities. Much 
conflicting evidence has been collected 
on every fundamental problem that 
has been attacked, indicating either 
that the problems were not adequately 
defined, or that instruments and pro- 
cedures were invalid, or that the data 
were improperly interpreted. Indeed, 
the whole testing movement has been 
experiencing a period of recovery: ex- 
travagant claims and hasty generaliza- 
tions, made in the early 1920’s and in 
the decade preceding, are being revised 
or abandoned, and, in a few instances, 
publicly disavowed.! 

As a result of the Army tests,” psy- 
chologists in particular were pretty 
much of the opinion that the inherent 
mental inferiority of offspring of immi- 
grant stock to that of the native white 
American stock, of Negroes and In- 
dians to whites, and of full-blooded 
Negroes and Indians to mix-blooded 
Negroes and Indians had been scien- 
tifically demonstrated. The psycho- 
logical literature of the period reported 
many investigations which were gen- 
erally interpreted as supporting these 
hypotheses. During the past decade, 
however, many studies have been re- 
ported in the literature which not only 
4. C. Brigham, “Intelligence Teste of Immigrant 
Ga Psych. Ree., 37: 158-65 (1930). era 

2R. M. Yerkes, (Ed.), “Psychological Examining in 


the United States Army,” Mem. Nat. Acad. Set., 15: 
1-890 (1921); see also: Selected Bibliography. 
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indicate that the procedures of former 
studies were questionable, but also 
presented data which were generally 
interpreted as refuting these hypoth- 
eses. 

The main question involved in the 
problem of racial differences is wheth- 
er the “‘obtained”’ differences found be- 
tween racial groups represent actual 
differences in native mental ability, or 
whether such differences are due to 
other factors such as selection, in- 
validity of tests, culture variables, and 
the like. It is the same question that 
is involved in all types of group com- 
parison such as urban with rural, one 
geographical section with another, 
members of one occupational group 
with another, etc.; except that in the 
case of Negro-white comparisons each 
of the problems involved in these 
group comparisons enters in further to 
complicate comparisons based upon 
race. 

The general experimental attack 
upon the problem of Negro-white ra- 
cial comparison has employed a rela- 
tively simple and straight forward set- 
up: (1) A sample of each racial group 
is selected, presumably representative 
of each race and equated on the basis 
of cultural environment; (2) a test or 
battery of tests purporting to measure 
intelligence is administered to each 
sample; and (3) the scores of the two 
groups are compared in terms of cen- 
tral tendencies and variability to de- 
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termine the amount of difference, if 
any. The validity of the results of 
such a set-up is based upon the extent 
to which at least three factors are con- 
trolled: (a) selection—that the sample 
of each racial group is representative 
of the group as a whole; (b) elimina- 
tion of culture variables—that the cul- 
tural background of the two racial 
groups is the same or not significantly 
different, and (c) validity of tests—that 
the tests measure what they purport 
to measure. 

Therefore, the determination of the 
present status of the problem of racial 
differences would involve a judgment 
or judgments as to whether investiga- 
tions on this problem have or have not 
controlled these factors so that a valid 
generalization may be arrived at. Thus 
in view of our broader understanding 
of mental measurement in general, and 
in view of the conflicting evidence on 
the question of racial differences in 
particular, the writer has attempted 
to ascertain the status of the problem 
at the present time, as it may be re- 
vealed by a canvass of the scientists 
who are engaged in this particular 
field and closely allied fields. 

The general procedure employed in 
ascertaining the present status of the 
problem of racial differences comprised 
merely the administration of a brief 
questionnaire to a group of psycholo- 


gists, educationists, and sociologists 
and anthropologists. The question- 
naire was constructed on the assump- 
tion that the respondents were familiar 
with the general literature of the field, 
and that the respondents’ task was 
that of indicating what generalizations 
are warranted in the light of the pro- 
cedures employed and the data ob- 
tained. 

In the fall of the school year 1929- 
30, the above-mentioned question- 
naire was sent to 100 psychologists, 
selected largely from the membership 
list of the 9th International Congress 
of Psychology; 39 educationists, se- 
lected mainly from the membership 
list of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education and comprising 
a number of educational psychologists; 
and to 30 sociologists and (cultural) 
anthropologists who were definitely 
known to be actively engaged or in- 
terested in this field. In fact the entire 
group of respondents, in the main, 
comprises scientists who have been in 
closest contact with the field during 
the greater part of the past 20 years or 
more. 

A list of the respondents who actu- 
ally answered the questionnaire, with 
their institutional connections at the 
time the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered, is given below: 


List oF RESPONDENTS WHO ANSWERED QUESTIONNAIRE AND THEIR 
INSTITUTIONAL CONNECTIONS** 


(Psychologists) 


1, Floyd H. Allport (Syracuse) 

2. Gordon W. Allport (Dartmouth) 
3. J. E. Anderson (Minnesota) 

4. Ada H. Arlitt (Cincinnati) 





** The institutonal connections listed are correct 

as of 1929-30 when the questionnaire was administered. 

veral changes have been made since that time, and 
also a few of the respondents are now dead. 


5. F. A. Aveling (Univ. of London*) 
6. C. H. Bean (La. State) 

7. C. E. Benson (New York) 

8. Madison Bentley (Cornell) 

9. Edwin G. Boring (Harvard) 

10. J. W. Bridges (McGill) 


* European: A few European porheigate were in- 
cluded from the membership list of the 9th Internationa 
ngress. 
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Cari C. Brigham (Princeton) 
Mary W. Calkins (Wellesley) 


E. 


H. Cameron (Illinois) 


Harvey A. Carr (Chicago) 
J. E. Coover (Stanford) 


Ss. 


A. Courtis (Michigan) 


Elmer Culler (Illinois) 


K. 


M. Dallenback (Cornell) 


J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 


C. 


B. Davenport (Carnegie Inst.) 


Walter F. Dearborn (Harvard) 
Raymond Dodge (Yale) 
Knight Dunlap (Johns Hopkins) 


U. 


Ebbecke (Bonn*) 


Beatrice Edsell (Univ. of London*) 


H. 


B. English (Antioch) 


S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania) 


F. 
T 


A. 
A. 


S. Freeman (Cornell) 


R. Garth (Denver) 
I. Gates (Columbia) . 
R. Gilliland (Northwestern) 


Kate Gordon (Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angeles) 


C. 
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Gray (Texas) 

. Heron (Minnesota) 

. M. Hirsch (Duke) 

. Hotz (Arkansas) 

. Hunter (Clark) 

. Jordan (North Carolina) 
atz (Rostock*) 


. L. Kelley (Stanford) 


A. Kingsbury (Chicago) 


. L. Koch (Texas) 
. A. Laird (Colgate) 
. S. Langfeld (Princeton) 


N. Lanier (Vanderbilt) 


Mark A. May (Yale) 
William McDougall (Duke) 


H. Meltzer (Psychiatric Clinic, St. 
Louis) 
F. A. Moss (Geo. Washington) 


R. 


M. Ogden (Cornell) 


Jean Piaget (Geneva*) 


2. D. 
3. F 


S. Patterson (Minnesota) 


A. C. Perrin (Texas) 


Joseph Peterson (Geo. Peabody) 


. Henri Pieron (Sorbonne*) 


Rudolph Pintner (Columbia) 


S. L. Pressey (Ohio State) 


a tS 
. M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg) 


M. Reinhoel (Arkansas) 


Peter Sandiford (Toronto) 


C. 


E. Seashore (Iowa) 
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Mandel Sherman 
Center, Washington, D.C.) 

L. M. Terman (Stanford) 

R. H. Thouless (Glasgow*) 

L. L. Thurstone (Chicago) 

H. A. Toops (Ohio State) 

M. R. Trabue (North Carolina) 
M. S. Viteles (Pennsylvania) 
H. C. Warren (Princeton) 
Margaret Washburn (Vassar) 
Paul V. West (New York) 

H. H. Woodrow (Illinois) 

R. 8S. Woodworth (Columbia) 
Helen T. Woolley (Columbia) 
R. M. Yerkes (Yale) 

C. S. Yoakum (Michigan) 

P. C. Young (La. State) 


(Educationists) 
W. C. Bagley (Columbia) 
J. F. Bobbitt (Chicago) 
F. G. Bonser (Columbia) 
W. H. Burnham (Clark) 
W. H. Burton (Chicago) 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State) 
C. E. Chadsey (Illinois) 
W. W. Charters (Ohio State) 
G. 8. Counts (Columbia) 


. J. O. Creager (New York) 
. E. P. Cubberley (Stanford) 
. John Dewey (Columbia) 

. J. J. Doster (Alabama) 

. I. N. Edwards (Chicago) 

. F. C. Ensign (Iowa) 


. N. Freeman (Chicago) 


x 


. M. E. Haggerty (Minnesota) 


. Judd (Chicago) 

. H. Kilpatrick (Columbia) 
. D. Kitson (Columbia) 

. O. Kreager (La. State) 

A. Lincoln (Harvard) 

L. Morphet (Alabama) 

A. Pechstein (Cincinnati) 
C. Peters (Penn State) 

. F. Pittinger (Texas) 

. W. Reeves (Kentucky) 


= 
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. V. M. Sims (Alabama) 
. David Snedden (Columbia) 
. P. W. Terry (Alabama) 


(Sociologists and Anthropologists) 

. Franz Boas (Columbia) 

. E. 8. Bogardus (Southern California) 
. E. W. Burgess (Chicago) 


(Child Research 
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. Fay Cooper-Cole (Chicago) 

. Jerome Dowd (Oklahoma) 

3}. Ellsworth Faris (Chicago) 

. Ross L. Finney (Minnesota) 

. Loomis Havemeyer (Yale) 

. E. A. Hooton (Harvard) 

. Carl Kelsey (Pennsylvania) 

. J. M. Mechlin (Dartmouth) 

. R. D. MeKenzie (Univ. of Washington) 
. Howard W. Odum (North Carolina) 
. H. A. Miller (Ohio State) 

. Wm. F. Ogburn (Chicago) 

. Robert Redfield (Chicago) 

. E. B. Reuter (Iowa) 

. J. H. Sellin (Pennsylvania) 

. F. G. Speck (Pennsylvania) 

20. A. M. Tozzer (Harvard) 

. Donald Young (Pennsylvania) 

22. Kimball Young (Wisconsin) 


The writer makes no claim that this 
list of respondents is representative of 
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unusable replies consisted very largely 
of regrets from the respondents that 
they did not feel sufficiently competent 
to give worth while answers. A sum- 
mary of the number of questionnaires 
sent out and of the number and per 
cent of usable replies received is given 
in Table I. 

In connection with the presentation 
of the replies, which is to follow, it will 
aid the reader to keep two points in 
mind: first, since space is limited, and 
since the replies to four of the ques- 
tions give an adequate basis for this 
discussion, the replies to these ques- 
tions only will be presented; second, 
in the presentation of the replies on 
each question, the question will be 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES SENT OuT AND THE NUMBER AND PER CENT oF USABLE 
Repuies RECEIVED 














Number of Number of Per Cent of 
Group Questionnaires Usable Usable 
Sent out Replies Replies 
Psychologists 100 77 77% 
Educationists 30 22 73 
Sociologists and Anthropologists 39 30 77 
Total 169 129 76% 





all psychologists, educationists, and 
sociologists and anthropologists, but 
it is obvious to any one who knows the 
field that this list undoubtedly in- 
cludes a very large majority and a 
representative number of the com- 
petent scholars in the field of racial 
differences. 

Despite the fact that the writer 
made no attempt to follow-up the 
questionnaire, the response was al- 
most unprecedented. Replies were re- 
ceived from more than 90 per cent of 
the respondents, and usable replies 
were received from 76 per cent. The 


stated and explained, quantitative 
analysis of the replies given, comments 
of the respondents quoted (where all 
of the comments are not given a ran- 
dom selection will be made), and a 
generalization drawn on the basis of 
the data presented. 


VALIDATION OF YODER’S SUMMARY 


Dale Yoder’ after an analysis of the 
literature on racial differences con- 
cluded that ‘‘three distinct view- 


’ Dale Yoder, ‘Present Status of the Question of 
Racial Differences,” J. Educ. Psych., 19: 463-70 (1928). 
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points” were represented in the cur- 
rent literature on this subject: 


The first accepts the fact of race superiority 
and inferiority and is interested in re-stat- 
ing it, and usually adducing additional 
evidence to support the thesis. 


The second viewpoint considers race 
inferiority possible but not adequately 
demonstrated, and is usually concerned in 
balancing arguments for and against the 
idea. 


The third is a skeptical group, highly 
critical of the means used to demonstrate 
race inferiority and of the results obtained 
and generally insisting upon racial equality: 


“Do These Three Statements Actually 
Represent the Status of the Prob- 
lem Among Competent Scholars 

in the Field?” 

It was the purpose of this question 
to ascertain to what extent the con- 
clusions of Yoder’s survey were valid, 
thus partially defining the present 
status of the problem of racial dif- 
ferences. A quantative summary of 
the replies of our respondents is pre- 
sented in Table II. 


TABLE II 


To Wuat Extent Dogs YopER’s SUMMARY 
REPRESENT THE STATUS OF THE PROB- 
LEM OF RaAcIAL DIFFERENCES? 

















It appears from an analysis of the 
data presented in Table II, as well as 
the comments accompanying the re- 
plies, that Yoder’s summary repre- 
sents fairly adequately the current 
viewpoints of scholars on the problem 
of racial differences. Some 72 per cent 
of the total group of respondents con- 
firm Yoder’s summary, while 28 per 
cent state that the summary is inade- 
quate—the majority suggesting a 
fourth viewpoint which seems to repre- 
sent an intermediate stage between 
Yoder’s second and third viewpoints. 


“Which Viewpoint Do You Consider 
Most Valid in the Light of Ex- 
perimentation to Date?” 


Yoder made no attempt to deter- 
mine the prevalence of the viewpoints 
among the scholars in the field. Hence, 
this question represents an attempt at 
a more exact definition of the status of 
the problem by a determination of the 
extent to which competent scholars 
adjudge each viewpoint to be most 
valid in the light of experimental in- 
vestigation. A summary of the data 
on this point is presented in Table III. 

Analysis of the data presented in 














D t at 
Group Represents Suscaunt Table III reveals the following facts: 
Psychologists 68% 32% First, competent scholars in the field 
Educationists 82 18 of racial differences are almost unani- 
Sociologists and An- ; ae 
thropologists 74 26 mous in the opinion that, up to the 
~ ne present time, ‘‘race superiority and in- 
Botal % % feriority” have not been experimen- 
TABLE III 
VIEWPOINT CONSIDERED Most VALID IN Liacut OF EXPERIMENTATION 
Group First Second Third Fourth 
Psychologists 5% 54% 18% 23% 
Educationists 4 44 33 19 
Sociologists and Anthropologists 20 65 15 
Total 4% 46% 30% 20% 
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tally demonstrated—only 4 per cent of 
the respondents indicate that the first 
viewpoint which “‘accepts the fact of 
race superiority and inferiority,” is 
valid. 

Second, 46 per cent of the respond- 
ents confirm the second viewpoint 
which indicates that ‘‘race inferiority” 
has not been demonstrated, but enter- 
tains its possibility as a reasonable hy- 
pothesis. ‘ 

Third, 30 per cent of the respondents 
not only conclude that “race inferior- 
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same time it is obvious that the replies 
to this question represent a more spe- 
cific definition of the present status of 
the problem than was possible in the 
preceding question. A quantitative 
summary of the replies of our respond- 
ents to this question is presented in 
Table IV. 

It is probably desirable to defer dis- 
cussion of these data until after the 
comments on this question are pre- 
sented, for they serve as an indispen- 
sable background in the interpretation 


TABLE IV 
CONCLUSIONS FROM RECENT INVESTIGATIONS ON THE RELATIVE INHERENT MENTAL 
ABILITY OF THE NEGRO 














Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Group Indicating Data Indicating Negro Indicating Negro 
Inconclusive Inferior Equal 
Psychologists 64% 25% 11% 
Educationists 61 14 15 
Sociologists and Anthropologists 57 5 38 
Total 62% 19% 19% 





ity” has not been demonstrated, but 
doubt so seriously that it exists that 
they insist upon “‘race equality,’ as 
the most reasonable hypothesis. 

Fourth, 20 per cent share a fourth 
viewpoint which appears to be an in- 
termediate stage between Yoder’s 
second and third viewpoints. 


“Do You ConctupEe From RECENT 
INVESTIGATIONS THAT NEGROES 
ARE INHERENTLY MENTALLY 
(INFERIOR TO) OR (EQUAL 
TO) WHITES?” 


It was the obvious purpose of this 
question to ascertain what interpreta- 
tion is and should be given to the large 
amount of conflicting data which have 
been collected on the relative inherent 
mental ability of the Negro. At the 


of the replies. Thus, at this point, are 
included all of the comments of the re- 
spondents on this question, divided 
into the three categories indicated in 
Table IV. It should be observed that 
the names of the respondents making 
the comments are not included, for 
they were assured that the results 
would be used impersonally. 


Comments of Scientists who Conclude that 
Experimentation has been Inadequate 
and Results Inconclusive, Showing 
Neither Inferiority nor Equality 


(Psychologists) 


I conclude neither. Data have never been 
produced which adequately evaluate the 
‘Gnherent”’ (as distinct from the acquired) 
factor. Intelligence test scores show white 
subjects to average higher than Negro. This 
is commonly taken to imply an “inherent” 
difference. The relative contributions of cul- 
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tural environment and racial (biological) 
inheritance have never been evaluated. I 
think many (myself included) are reluctant 
to use the terms “racial inferiority’”’ and 
“racial superiority’? to designate the dif- 
ferences referred to, for fear of being under- 
stood toimply “‘inherent’’ differences, which 
certainly are not proved. 





Impossible to determine, except by long- 
continued experimentation, whether the 
actual differences, revealed by tests and 
achievements, are the result of racial hered- 
ity or that of environmental factors such as 
motivation and early training. 





Evidence points toward inferiority but 
is not conclusive owing to the difficulty of 
disentangling hereditary and environmen- 
tal elements. The whole problem is compli- 
cated by the difficulty, nay the impossi- 
bility, of separating the factors of heredity 
and environment. When is the environment 
the same? Only when it affects identically 
similar organisms, and that is never the 
case. Even in the more general meaning of 
the term the environment which seems the 
same really isn’t. Take a colored boy and 
a white boy sitting together in the same 
grade of a high school and being instructed 
by the same teachers. Apparently their edu- 
cational environments are the same, yet, in 
New York City, the colored boy goes home 
to Harlem and the white boy to Washington 
Heights. The home educational environ- 
ments of Harlem and Washington Heights 
are very different. In other words, at pres- 
ent it is impossible to give the Negro and 
white in the United States the same educa- 
tional opportunity, or any other kind of op- 
portunity for that matter. 





Data from tests are not yet free enough 
from environmental factors. 





The difference is due to selection and edu- 
cation. 





Don’t conclude yet too few data. Within 
the past 200 years, cultural selection has in 
Western Europe and America largely re- 
placed the cruder biological selection. Our 
American culture most unfortunately oper- 


ates directly against the most intelligent of 
the Negro. The dysgenic forces, which are 
strong enough for the white, are even more 
so for the Negro, especially in the very high- 
est ranges of intelligence. 





I think evidence inclines to former, but ig 
inconclusive. 





The results point to ‘‘inferior’’ but I do 
not think they are as yet conclusive. 





I feel, and many others agree, that these 
tests have not been carried out extensively 
enough to warrant final judgment. 





Not yet demonstrated. 





Neither. No investigations have gotten 
at the inherent nature of race fully. 





Most of such studies are seriously defec- 
tive in control. 





The evidence has proved neither. 





No conclusive evidence for either view as 
yet. In my own psychological experimental 
work I think I have discovered what might 
amount to a general law. There is generally 
quantitatively and qualitatively greater dif- 
ferences to be found between the individuals 
of one group than there is between means of 
two groups, selected as differently as these 
two races. 


No basis for safe judgment. 








Data inadequate. 





From investigations I conclude that we 
know next to nothing about the problem. 
I would describe the present status as one 
promising recovery from confusion found 
in earlier studies. 





Evidence inconclusive. 





I suspend judgment. 





I draw neither conclusion. I am not much 
interested in comparisons of whole races, 
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but greatly interested in diagnosis and prog- 
nosis of aptitude of individuals without re- 
gard to race. 





Data insufficient for conclusions. 





Am in doubt: think evidence so far is 
quite inconclusive. 





I woudn’t conclude anything from recent 
investigations, except that the earlier in- 
vestigations are all guesses. 





Not demonstrated. 





There is not sufficient evidence ‘to draw 
either conclusion. 





Data not sufficient. Also depends on your 
“standard”’ of inferiority. 





Question not sufficiently precise. What 
does ‘‘inherently mentally inferior’? mean? 
What has been shown isthat it is practically 
impossible to discover or to devise any 
tests which could be called tests of mental 
ability in which the American Negro does 
not show a lower average than the whites. 
Whether this would be true if the factor of 
social status were the same for both races, 
Ido not know. 





I believe that there is insufficient evi- 
dence for drawing final conclusions concern- 
ing this problem. The existence of neither 
inferiority nor equality has been experimen- 
tally demonstrated. 





I don’t conclude anything. The data 
aren’t adequate. But I do consider certain 
hypotheses more likely than others. I don’t 
like the word—inferior for what? Why not 
ask are Negroes different from whites, and 
if so, in what ways? And why not include 
emotional make-up? 





Results ambiguous—show inferiority but 
not necessarily inherent inferiority. 


Each excels in certain fields. Without 
doubt the whites excel on objective tests 
that are built in terms of the white man’s 


background. If the tests were built in terms 
of the Negro’s civilization, it is conceivable 
that the reverse might be true. 





A Scotch verdict in my own judgment. 
Races may score and test differently but 
those differences do not prove one to be in- 
ferior. What is basically needed is definite 
proof of traits which build superiority and 
then to test for these. 





The average intelligence of the Negro is 
lower than the average for the whites, yet 
there are many Negroes who are more intel- 
ligent than many whites. 





I believe in some respects they are in- 
ferior and in other respects superior to 
whites. They are different. 





I do not believe there is any such thing 
as race superiority or inferiority in general, 
but there are undoubtedly a great many 
race differences, only a few of which have 
been adequately investigated as far as I am 
aware. 


I do not think the results of mental test- 
ing are sufficiently reliable yet to serve as a 
basis for sweeping generalizations. 








I do not conclude. Negroes make the lower 
average score on intelligence tests—that is 
a fact. What that fact means is another 
question. I would certainly not conclude 
that it is an expression of an inherent differ- 
ence as the question states. It does not mean 
necessarily that they are less intelligent in 
all respects. 





I do not come to any conclusions. We 
have no criterion of “superiority.’’ If we 
accept ‘‘intelligence” as a criterion, it is as 
yet inadequately defined, and such evidence 
as there is, is inconclusive. 





The investigations have proved nothing. 
I am “critical of the means.” 





I know no proof for either assumption. 
(Do you mean all African blacks and all 
whites?) 
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I have specialized in the field of mental 
tests and I think that the various applica- 
tions of these tests to racial groups and the 
conclusions drawn from them have been 
overhasty. 





(Educationists) 


I am coming to the conclusion that it is 
not safe to say much about racial superiority 
of inferiority. Such evidence as we have is 
unsatisfactory. Dr. Loram, in his investiga- 
tions made among Negro children of South- 
ern Africa some years ago, showed rather 
conclusively, little bush Negroes whose 
parents were quite uncivilized, made prog- 
ress in the common branches comparable in 
every way to the progress made by children 
in our larger American cities. His investi- 
gation seemed to show that, as they ap- 
proached puberty, there wasa flattening out 
in the curve of progress in school branches. 
There is no evidence, however, to show that 
this flattening out was not due to environ- 
mental conditions for these children were 
living with their parents and only came out 
of the bush for school. As children approach 
puberty, many forces operate upon them, 
some of which might have produced this 
slowing up of progress in school branches. 

On the whole, the scientific experiments 
made with school children, white and black, 
have showed that the colored children were 
rather distinctly less advanced in school 
work than the white children. But we all 
know, that as a rule colored children have 
not had as satisfactory home environment 
as white children. When we remember that 
a very short time ago the colored race, as a 
whole had no educational advantages, we 
should rather be surprised that the children 
of today are so nearly equal to the white 
children in their ability to do school work. 
I really think there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that the Negro race in America is in- 
tellectually inferior to the white race. 


My own impressions are that any com- 
parisons made of the intelligence of white 
people and Negroes will have to be quali- 
fied by consideration of the inferior oppor- 
tunities which the colored people in general 
have had to secure good training. 





Evidence not conclusive. We must equate 
the environmental factors before it can be 
answered. 





The investigations do not support such 
an unambiguous conclusion. On intelligence 
tests Negroes have generally fallen below 
whites, but most psychologists agree that 
the reason may well lie in the defects of their 
social background, for it has been very dif- 
ficult to find groups of Negro children and 
white children who have had the same so- 
cial background. 


We do not know; the investigations are 
inconclusive. 





Data inconclusive. 





I do not believe that inherent inferiority 
has been proved. 


Inferior in certain respects. Superior in 
other respects. 





Evidence is not yet conclusive. 





I do not conclude. The data are inade- 
quate. 


Don’t believe evidence is adequate. 








How do you define equality? The central 
tendencies of the whites are practically al- 
ways higher. To me the most significant fact 
is the over-lapping. That shows very clearly 
that there are no differences worth count- 
ing. aera 

Again differences that are not directly 
comparable. 


For each white individual, except pos- 
sibly in rank of ultimate genius, the Negro 
race has a parallel in ability. But the pro- 
portion of low to high ability may differ. 








Inferior in some ways and superior in 
others. 





Tests of various sorts have shown race 
differences just as they have shown differ- 
ences between the sexes, as far as central 
tendencies or averages go. On the other hand, 
there has also been shown tremendous over- 
lapping in every trait which has been stud- 
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ied, and it is very clear that the important 
things for education are not the group dif- 
ferences, but the individual differences. 





I think the whole matter of comparable 
groups needs further attention. 





(Sociologists and Anthropologists) 


Recent tests indicate that Negroes do 
rate lower than whites, but they also indi- 
cate Negroes in the North rate higher than 
those in the South. It also appears that 
mixed bloods have an advantage over pure 
Negroes but social factors enter here. It is 
entirely possible that given the same social 
standing and background the two races 
would rate equally. 





No evidence for inferiority. Can’t prove 
equality on account of social factor. 





Every discussion of inferiority or superi- 
ority is in my judgment futile, and even 
worse than futile for it resolves itself into 
temperamental or racial biasses of the dis- 
putants much like those of musicians who 
argue the relative superiority of Beethoven 
and Tschaikowsky or those of the literary 
enthusiast who thinks Browning is superior 
to Tennyson or Wordsworth. This same 
elusive and unscientific attitude rules where 
nations or civilizations are debated, as for 
example the general assumption of the 
Englishmen that because America and 
France are different from England therefore 
they are inferior. 


I think nothing has been scientifically 
proved one way or the other. 





I don’t believe the recent investigations 
show anything positively about inherited 
differences. 


In a way the whole situation is constantly 
contradicting itself, and the scientists and 
intellectuais are not immune from their 
own paradoxes. 








Not convinced in either way. 





Can’t answer. Am not satisfied with evi- 
denee offered. 


Not enough evidence to answer this one 
way or another. 
I do not conclude, for the data do not 
seem to be sufficient yet for a scientific con- 
clusion. 








This is not properly stated and cannot be 
answered yes or no. Superiority and inferi- 
ority are individual and not racial traits. 
Moreover, they must be delimited with re- 
spect to specific measurable traits. 





I am not able to conclude either way. 
Racial differences in original nature cannot 
be demonstrated; they may exist; it is 
doubtful if such differences can be sepa- 
rated from cultural differences. 





I can draw no conclusions from such in- 
vestigations. Since a race is a physical, 
hereditarily determined group there is ob- 
viously no basis for conclusions on mental 
racial capacities until as physical entities 
races have been accurately defined and 
thoroughly studied. The investigation of 
their psychological qualities must be sub- 
sequent to their physical analysis. 


Comments of Scientists Who Conclude that 
Experimentation Shows that Negroes 
are Inferior to Whites 
(Psychologists) 

If any conclusion is warranted, it is as 
marked. Other (different) experimentation 
might show otherwise. 





Inferior on the average. My conclusion is 
tentative. 


A tendency; and on the average only. 








This may be a biased interpretation of 
gathered data due to my Southern training. 
Certainly tests show substantial average 
differences. The catch always is that the pre- 
vious environments are usually so different. 





By “inferior to’? I mean as regard our 
present methods of measuring mental abil- 
ity. 

One should not be dogmatic but weight 
of evidence in favor of inferiority of Negro. 
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The superiority of certain races in certain 
mental traits appears to be quite reliably 
established. 





Any question of racial superiority or in- 
feriority seems to belong to popular politics 
and not to science because of the vagueness 
of the terms. In popular discussion the state- 
ment that Negroes are “‘inferior” seems to 
imply that they are inferior in all respects 
and that all Negroes are inferior. This ig- 
nores the many independent ways in which 
racial characteristics might vary, and the 
fact that all measurable traits show a wide 
scatter. 

The first problem for psychologists is 
whether the median intelligence of Negroes 
is lower than that of whites. There seems 
no satisfactory evidence for intelligence 
equality although there is some evidence 
that the difference is less than commonly 
supposed. 

The worst defect of the popular view of 
the question is its ignoring of scatter. 
White I.Q.’s range roughly from 50 to 150 
with a few above and below those values. 
Even if Negro I.Q.’s were scattered over a 
similar curve with a median at 80, there 
would still be some with I.Q.’s superior to 
those of all whites except the most gifted. 
Gault’s summary of the American army 
tests shows 1 in 1,000 Negroes as intelligent 
as 40 in 1,000 of the most intelligent whites, 
7 in 1,000 as intelligent as the best 120 in 
1,000 whites. It is unlikely that all this dif- 
ference is innate but much of it probably is. 
The important point blurred by discussions 
of racial inferiority is that the most intelli- 
gent Negroes are just as intelligent as 
equally intelligent whites. There are simply 
fewer of them. 





Inferior in some and probably superior in 
others, e.g., time-sense and music. 





Believe whites superior in abstract ideas 
and invention; Negroes in certain social and 
practical aptitudes. It may be true that in- 
dividuals of one race differ more than do the 
means of the two races, but still the races 
may differ quite significantly. 





Inferior as to the mental abilities con- 
cerned in scholastic successes. Probably su- 
perior in some other abilities. 


Their average performance in tests tends 
to be lower than that of whites. I believe 
Peterson finds the difference one of speed 
mainly. 





Impartial investigators have done con- 
siderable work on the problem; but one or 
another of the selective factors (diff. in 
family life, diff. in schooling, selection by 
migration, etc.), find their way into the re- 
sults. 





(Educationists) 


From the standpoint of average or fre- 
quency distributions. There is overlapping 
of course. 





In resistance to malaria, superior. In 
mathematical abilities, inferior. 





But this means only if I must put all 
Negroes against all whites. There are prob- 
ably at present more inferior Negroes than 
whites. But there are also many superior 
Negroes. 





But with very large overlapping and with 
the evidence not conclusive. I am weighing 
probabilities. 





(Sociologists and Anthropologists) 
But I doubt if recent investigations settle 
it. 
Comments of Scientists who Conclude that 


Experimentation shows that Negroes 
are Equal to Whites 





(Psychologists) 


Research is conducted by the mental 
tests method by students of the racial prob- 
lem and I believe them to be inspired by a 
belief in racial inferiority. I think their con- 
clusions are usually overdrawn, and too 
broad. Inferiority in mental test scores may 
only mean inferior cultural incentive and 
opportunity. Striking exceptions would in- 
dicate the reasonableness of the hypothesis 
of essential equality. 





I believe they are equal in potential abil- 
ity, but not on basis of recent investiga- 
tions. 





Recent investigations seem to me to fall 
far short of proving inferiority; and equal- 
ity seems to me a priori probable. 
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(Educationists) 


Because of anthropological evidence; be- 
cause of general evidence regarding the im- 
portance of environment in culture. 





Though I do not wish to say so too dog- 
matically. Dixon’s arguments appeal to me. 





However tests need to be refined and en- 
vironment eliminated. 





I know of no adequate evidence for any 
great difference. 


(Sociologists) 

It may be that a large number of indi- 
viduals among Negroes are below the white 
average, but that does not make it a racial 
matter. 





The question is hardly fair, but few such 
questions are. Many Negroes are inferior, 
some superior. 





This is my guess, but the evidence is not 
conclusive one way or the other. 





Analysis of the data in Table IV, as 
well as the comments which follow, 
reveals several interesting, if not sig- 
nificant, observations: 


First, the data indicate unmistak- 
ably that irrespective of group the 
large majority of the scientists—57 
per cent of the sociologists and anthro- 
pologists, 61 per cent of the education- 
ists, and 64 per cent of the psycholo- 
gists—are definitely agreed that ex- 
perimentation to date has not demon- 
strated that there are any inherent 
differences between the mental ability 
of American Negroes and American 
whites. The reasons for this conclusion 
are found in an analysis of the com- 
ments of the respondents which dis- 
close that the outstanding defect of 
most of the investigation to date has 
been lack of control of the factor of en- 
vironment. The majority point of 


view seems best epitomized by the 
comment of an eminent psychologist 
who observed that: 

Data have never been produced which 
adequately evaluate the “‘inherent’’ (as 
distinct from the acquired) factor. Intel- 
ligence-test scores show white subjects to 
average higher than Negro. This is com- 
monly taken to imply an “‘inherent”’ differ- 
ence. The relative contributions of cultural 
environment and racial (biological) in- 
heritance have never been evaluated. I 
think many (myself included) are reluctant 
to use the terms “racial inferiority’ and 
“racial superiority” to designate the differ- 
ences referred to, for fear of being under- 
stood to imply “inherent’’ differences which 
are certainly not proved. 


Second, it will be observed that 19 
per cent of the respondents—5 per 
cent of the sociologists and anthro- 
pologists, 14 per cent of the education- 
ists, and 25 per cent of the psycholo- 
gists—indicated that they thought the 
results of experimentation to date 
warranted the generalization that the 
American Negro was inferior to the 
American white. The reasons for this 
conclusion are not at all as clear as 
those of the majority group who con- 
cluded that the data did not justify 
such a generalization. In the first 
place, while many of the respondents 
indicated by underscoring that they 
interpreted experimental results as in- 
dicating that the Negro was inferior, 
yet an analysis of their comments re- 
vealed such qualifications as to indi- 
cate that they really belonged to the 
“inconclusive” group. For example, 
11 of the 23 respondents in this group 
so qualified their conclusions as to 
make them ambiguous, to say the 
least, and indicate that they probably 
should have been placed in the ‘‘in- 
conclusive” group. Despite this fact, 
however, it will probably be surpris- 








- 


ing to many who are familiar with the 
scientific literature of 10 or 15 years 
ago that so few scientists are willing to 
conclude from present investigation 
that the American Negro is inherently 
mentally inferior to the American 
white. 

In the second place, as far as the 
writer has been able to determine from 
the unequivocal comments of this 
group, the justification for the conclu- 
sion of “inferiority” rests upon a 
priori rather than upon experimental 
grounds. The reasoning probably runs 
something like this: While cultural 
environment is undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in the comparison of 
groups in mental ability, yet it cannot 
account for all of the differences found 
between Negroes and whites; there- 
fore, the residue must be due to a dif- 
ference in innate ability. 

Third, 19 per cent of the respond- 
ents—1l1 per cent of the psycholo- 
gists, 15 per cent of the educationists, 
and 38 per cent of the sociologists and 
anthropologists—indicated that they 
concluded that the results of experi- 
mentation to date justified the gen- 
eralization that the American Negro 
was inherently mentally equal to the 
American white. The reasons for this 
conclusion are not much, if any, more 
definite than those of the group that 
concluded the Negro was inferior. In 
the first place, it will be observed that 
only 10 of the 23 scientists made any 
comments on their replies to this ques- 
tion, and 4 of these were so equivocal 
that they probably should have been 
included in the “inconclusive” group. 
In the second place, on the basis of the 
unqualified comments, the justifica- 
tion for the conclusion of ‘equality,” 
as was noted in the case of the conclu- 
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sion of “inferiority,” rests upon a 
priori rather than upon experimental 
grounds. The argument appears to run 
something like this: The known effect 
of cultural environment in the meas- 
urement of mental ability so nearly 
approximates, or exceeds, the ‘“‘ob- 
tained” difference between Negroes 
and whites that such ‘‘obtained”’ dif- 
ference, in the absence of definite ex- 
perimental evidence to the contrary, 
must logically be ascribed to differ- 
ence in cultural environments. 


Tue ‘‘Mutattro HyporHesis” 


Does experimental evidence support 
or refute the hypothesis that Negroes 
of more white blood, are, by virtue of 
that fact, inherently mentally superior 
to Negroes of less white blood? The 
“mulatto hypothesis” is an obvious 
corollary of the assumption that Ne- 
groes are inferior to whites. If this as- 
sumption is valid, then it ought to fol- 
low that Negroes of less white blood 
should prove inherently mentally in- 
ferior to Negroes of more white blood. 
Thus, this question approaches the 
problem of racial differences from a 
slightly different angle, and, at the 
same time, provides a check on the 
answers to the question just discussed. 

Table V presents a summary state- 
ment of the per cent of respondents 
who indicated that the experimental 
evidence supported, or refuted, the 
“mulatto hypothesis,” and of those 
who indicated that the evidence was 
inconclusive—neither supporting nor 
refuting. 

Again, it is probably desirable to de- 
fer the discussion of these data until 
the comments of the respondents have 
been presented. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing comments, grouped into the 
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TABLE V 
Dors ExpPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE SuprPort OR REFUTE THE “MutatTro Hyporuesis’’? 
Groups Inconclusive Supports Refutes 
Psychologists 68% 23% 9% 
Educationists 65 10 25 
Sociologists and Anthropologists 76 — 24 
Total 70% 15% 15% 





same categories as the captions in 
Table V, are presented. 


Comments of Scientists who Conclude that 
Experimental Evidence on the ‘‘Mulatto 
Hypothesis” is Inconclusive 


(Psychologists) 


Again, I think experimental data have 
thus far failed to separate the factors of (a) 
congenital endowment and (b) social en- 
vironment—with the opportunities, moti- 
vations, etc., which it provides—sufficiently 
to permit evaluations of the contribution 
made by each. If we can’t prove the in- 
herent superiority (or inferiority) of white 
vs. Negro, the problem of part-white vs. no- 
white certainly is even worse off. What is 
needed, is a series of experimental investi- 
gations (if they are possible) similar to the 
studies of Prof. F. N. Freeman et al. (in 
27th Yearbook of Nat. Soc. for Study of 
Education) on the intelligence testing of 
foster-children—i.e., those whose early en- 
vironment is different from their heredity. 





No one can measure, save very indirectly, 
mental inheritance. For cases of racial mix- 
ture too many things assumed constant ac- 
tually are not constant, I fancy. 





Environment and opportunity are vital. 





Trouble with above questions is that no- 
body knows how much the existing differ- 
ences between the races in mental test per- 
formances is due to differences in the en- 
vironment and education of the different 
races. 


This is still (though some data along this 
line have been gathered, for instance, 
Garth’s work on Indians) a wide-open re- 





search question. The social factors are 
dominant factors, obviously. 


There are a few supporting facts, but by 
no means conclusive. The race problem is 
mainly a matter of color. Let all colored men 
suddenly turn white, and let other physical 
characteristics disappear and the problem 
would disappear—or let the white men sud- 
denly turn black and the problem would 
disappear. 


The evidence is decidedly inconclusive, 
being derived under poorly controlled and 
non-controllable situations. 


I don’t know of any which have kept the 
matter of environment under control. 


The reports of comparative tests of men- 
tality of Negroes with more or less white 
blood are too meager in my opinion, to jus- 
tify any definite conclusion. The theory of 
statistical probability would indicate that 
the level of a race mixture would lie between 
its 2 constituents and that therefore the 
average mentality of the “mulatto” would 
lie between the mental averages of the Ne- 
gro and white. But it is quite possible in 
biological hybridization to produce a new 
variety which may prove either greatly su- 
perior or greatly inferior to either of its 
parents. I should want more testing of the 
“mulatto”? mentality than has been done 
before I can form a definite opinion as to the 
actual facts. 





If the hypothesis is generally sound— 
it still remains obscure whether the dif- 
ference is “inherent’’—or due to “better” 
environmental conditions. (There is no con- 
clusive evidence on experimental grounds 
for inherent mental differences.) 
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On the face of the returns it seems to be 
true, but the question of heredity vs. en- 
vironment is not so easily settled, since the 
mixed bloods often have an intermediate 
environment as well. 


The evidence for this view comes from 
various tests on mixed bloods made since 
the original army statement. They are prob- 
ably no more reliable than tests in general, 
all of which suffer seriously from the effect 
of different cultural backgrounds. Is it not 
true that Negroes of mixed blood have on 
the average more favorable environments? 





There is experimental evidence which 
supports and refutes this hypothesis. On 
the basis of available experimental evidence 
it can be neither definitely affirmed nor de- 
nied. 





I object here again to the phrase ‘“‘men- 
tally superior.’’ (Ferguson and others have 
shown that Negroes of white blood are more 
like the typical white man than are those 
without white blood; but that does not in- 
dicate that in certain traits the more Negro 
blood the greater the ability.) 





Evidence is rendered ambiguous by the 
fact that cross breeding is likely to be selec- 
tive. 





(Educationists) 


This question is even more difficult than 
the others and (the existing data are en- 
tirely inadequate). 





It is mixed up with the question of the 
effect of environment and is therefore hard 
to interpret without more crucial experi- 
ments than we have at present. 





It is rather commonly accepted among 
whites that a mixture of white blood tends 
to account for the superiority of certain in- 
dividuals. I know of no experimental evi- 
dence to support the assumptions. 





I doubt if this is true if we could rule out 
environment. 


If whites are superior to Negroes, then 
this is probably true. In my mind the ex- 
perimental evidence is not conclusive. Be- 
ing especially interested in environmental 
influences, especially home background, and 
being convinced that it is a potent factor in 
development, I am skeptical of comparative 
studies which do not take into considera- 
tion this aspect. I would like to see a study 
made where groups were equated on the 
basis of environment; superiority of Ne- 
groes with white blood might be thus ac- 
counted for. 





(Sociologists) 

Again, adequate scientific studies have 
not yet been made. The high percentage of 
Negro leaders who have white blood is 
popularly interpreted as an explanation of 
superiority but the facts and their meanings 
are still subject to conflicting interpreta- 
tions. More data are needed. 





Problem one of cultural adjustment of 
mixed bloods. So-called experimental evi- 
dence is confused because we have no con- 
trol of cultural factors. 





I don’t think the evidence is conclusive at 


all. 


There is some evidence (mental tests) but 
this may be due to social opportunities. 








The fact is mulattoes are superior— 
whether this is due to inheritance or op- 
portunity is a matter of inference from ob- 
servation. I know of no experimental evi- 
dence. 


Those with white blood have had less 
handicap. 





There is very little experimental evidence 
that would give weight to one side or the 
other. It may be significant that practi- 
cally all of the Negro leaders have had an 
appreciable amount of white blood in their 
veins. This, of course, may mean a good 
deal or it may mean nothing. 


Negroes with white blood have generally 
had more cultural opportunity than other 
Negroes. 
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That mulattoes have, in general, shown 
themselves to be superior to Negroes with- 
out white blood seems established on the 
basis of tests given. The suitability of these 
tests may, however, be questioned, nor 
does evidence exist to show that the “‘su- 
periority” mentioned is due to the im- 
mixture of white blood instead of to more 
favorable environmental conditions. 


No experimental evidence to refute or 
support, as I know of to consider valid. 


I know of no such evidence which can 
bear analysis. 





Am very skeptical of evidence offered. 
The financial and racial situation is in- 
volved. 





Comments of Scientists who Conclude that 
Experimental Evidence Suports the 
“Mulatto Hypothesis” 


(Psychologists) 


In general the validity of a function is 
greatly increased when it is based upon 
three points instead of two. But of course 
there are many environmental factors 
which still make the researches debatable. 
Researches of J. Peterson and Ferguson 
bear on this problem. I seem to remember 
others, but I should have to hunt them up. 
Even the Army intelligence tests suggest 
something, in spite of their great unrelia- 
bility. 





On intelligence tests Indians increase 
their score in proportion to white blood. 
Same will probably be true of Negroes. An 
experimental fact. Question of whether in- 
herent mental ability is proportional to 
amount of white blood is a matter of inter- 
pretation or opinion. 





Yes, direct and indirect evidence is de- 
finitely available—we need more however 
—Ferguson’s pre-war work, the work at 
Camp Lee during the war, and Joseph 
Peterson’s work since the war demonstrate 
the existence of a positive correlation be- 
tween amount of white blood present and 
intellect. Hunter’s work on Indians shows 
the same thing, for that racial group. 


Hirsch’s work likewise shows this. Hersko- 
vitz’s results which seem to be opposed to 
the trend of evidence is misleading and his 
conclusions logically fallacious since he was 
dealing with a highly selected group. 





I think some do show it, but the signifi- 
cance is doubtful. 





Some experimental evidence does exist for 
superiority in Negroes of more white blood. 
Because of poor controls and poor testing 
methods this difference is thus far only a 
clue and not a proof. 





One of my graduate students found dif- 
ferences in elementary school pupils cor- 
responding to the above differences. He is a 
Southerner but was a careful scientific 
minded man. 





Nearly all experimental evidence tends 
in this direction. I think Ferguson’s data 
(From U. of Va.) is fairly convincing. Queer 
isn’t it that all data tend so strongly in this 
direction? 





(Educationists) 


I consider the hypothesis pretty well 
proved. But this is due as much to the pres- 
ence of Negro blood as to white blood. Hy- 
bridization seems in general to make for 
better stock. There is considerable theo- 
retical reason for expecting that and also 
much experimental evidence—among plants 
and lower animals. 


Comments of Scientists who Conclude that 
Experimental Evidence Refutes the 
“‘Mulatto Hypothesis” 


(Psychologists) 


I personally incline to the view that no 
clear correlation between degree of white 
blood (as evidenced by certain anthro- 
pological traits) and Negro mentality has 
been shown. My own results on this ques- 
tion show very low and unreliable correla- 
tions. This hypothesis does not follow from 
the assumption of white superiority, unless 
one assumes wide-spread unrelated cross- 
ing. 
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The only experimental evidence that I 
know of seems to refute the hypothesis. 


(Educationists) 

The best data on influence of mixed blood 
have been gathered and summarized by Dr. 
T. Garth, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Denver. He has worked 
chiefly on Indians but he has scrutinized 
the literature on Negroes as well. 


I venture the opinion that differences in 
environmental factors are of sufficient 
weight to account for any demonstrable 
differences in mental ability of the two 
groups. 





This hypothesis is evidently based upon 
the assumption that Negroes are inferior to 
whites. It has no basis unless that assump- 
tion can be scientifically proven. The scien- 
tific evidence which tends to establish the 
equality of the two races mentally would 
tend to refute this hypothesis. 


(Sociologists) 


The superiority appears to be a socially 
conditioned fact—not a fact of biology. All 
of the experimental work on lower forms 
appear to refute the idea, but we must be 
cautious about drawing human conclusions 
from the experiments with lower forms. 


I consider the evidence of white blood per 
se has nothing to do with the “superior 
mentality.” It is not the possession of any- 
thing obtained by inheritance in the bio- 
logical sense, but social background which 
may make those of some white blood “su- 
perior.”’ 





Herskovits for treatment of mixed-blood 
groups from point of view of social oppor- 
tunity, energy, etc. Evidence, which ways 
you must know from published investiga- 
tions. 





As much and as little, as there is in sup- 
port or refutation of the hypotheses of Ne- 
gro “‘inferiority.”’ 


Analysis of the data presented in 
Table V,as well as the comments which 
follow, indicates very much the same 
trend as the answers to the question 
just discussed: 


First, it will be observed that 70 per 
cent of the respondents—65 per cent 
of the educationists, 68 per cent of the 
psychologists, and 76 per cent of the 
sociologists and anthropologists—in- 
dicate that the experimental evidence 
is inconclusive as far as the “‘mulatto 
hypothesis” is concerned. Again, the 
outstanding criticism is that none of 
the investigations has controlled the 
factor of cultural environment. The 
situation is very pointedly symmarized 
by the comment of a respondent who 
wrote: 


Again, I think experimental data have 
thus far failed to separate the factors of 
(a) congenital endowment and (b) social 
environme:t—with the opportunities, mo- 
tivations, etc., which it provides—suffi- 
ciently to permit evaluations of the con- 
tributions made by each. If we can’t 
prove the inherent superiority (or inferior- 
ity) of white vs. Negro, the problem of 
part-white vs. no-white certainly is even 
worse off... . 


Second, the data indicate that 15 
per cent of the respondents—no soci- 
ologists and anthropologists, 10 per 
cent of the educationists, and 23 per 
cent of the psychologists—conclude 
that the experimental evidence sup- 
ports the ‘“‘mulatto hypothesis.” Again 
a considerable amount of equivocation 
is found even in the few comments 
that were given—so much so, that the 
majority of the respondents probably 
should have been included in the “in- 
conclusive” group. Just what the 
basis of this conclusion is, as judged 
from the other comments, is not clear 
except in one instance, which I am cer- 
tain is unique: “I consider the hy- 
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pothesis pretty well proved. But this 
is due as much to the presence of 
Negro blood as to white blood. Hy- 
bridization seems in general to make 
for better stock. There is considerable 
theoretical reason for expecting that, 
and also much experimental evidence 
—among plants and lower animals.” If 
there is another recognizable basis, it 
is probably summarized in the com- 
ment that: ‘‘Nearly all experimental 
evidence tends in this direction... . 
Queer isn’t it, that all data tend so 
strongly in this direction?” 

Third, the data also disclose that 
15 per cent of the respondents—9 per 
cent of the psychologists, 24 per cent 
of the sociologists and anthropologists, 
and 25 per cent of the educationists— 
conclude that the experimental evi- 
dence refutes the ‘‘mulatto hypothe- 
sis.”’ Again, as in the case of the group 
indicating that the evidence supports 
the “mulatto hypothesis,’ the basis 
of this conclusion is not very clear, ex- 
cept in one instance: “‘. . . my own re- 
sults on this question show very low 
and unreliable correlations. ...’’ In 
other instances, investigations of vari- 
ous scholars are cited which present 
evidence interpreted as refuting this 
hypothesis. In still other instances, 
the conclusion is based upon logical 
rather than experimental grounds. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to present the results of an in- 
vestigation purporting to determine 
the present status of the problem of 
racial differences, as it is revealed by 
a canvass of the scholars who are en- 
gaged in this field, and allied fields. 
The general procedure consisted in 
the administration of a short question- 


naire to a representative group of psy- 
chologists, educationists, and sociol- 
ogists and anthropologists. The gener- 
alizations which appear to be war- 
ranted are summarized briefly: 

First, the data reveal unmistakably 
that it is the general conclusion of 
scholars engaged in the field of racial 
differences and closely allied fields 
that experimentation to date has 
neither demonstrated that there are 
any inherent mental differences be- 
tween American Negroes and Ameri- 
can whites, nor corroborated the ‘‘mu- 
latto hypothesis’’—that Negroes 
with more white blood are inherently 
mentally different from Negroes with 
less white blood—which is a funda- 
mental corollary of the racial-differ- 
ence thesis. 

It should be observed, however, 
that 46 per cent of the scholars while 
indicating that scientific investiga- 
tion has not disclosed such differences, 
yet suggest that lack of adequate evi- 
dence at the present time does not 
mean that such differences are not 
possible; that 30 per cent of the schol- 
ars not only indicate that present evi- 
dence has not disclosed such differ- 
ences, but doubt so seriously that they 
exist as to insist upon the hypothesis 
of “equality”; that 20 per cent of the 
scholars indicate that present investi- 
gation has not revealed such differ- 
ences but are non-committal as to their 
possibility; and only 4 per cent indi- 
cate unequivocally that experimenta- 
tion to date reveals any inherent men- 
tal differences. (Although it will be re- 
called that while 19 per cent indicated 
by checking that they thought present 
experimentation to indicate the Negro 
to be inferior, yet an analysis of their 
comments disclosed that at least half 
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of the 19 per cent did not mean inher- 
ent inferiority. Thus, it appears that 
the actual number is nearer 4 per cent 
than 19 per cent, most certainly not 
more than 8 or 9 per cent). 

Second, the bases of the above con- 
clusion appear to be that: (a) the se- 
lection of samples of the two racial 
groups has always been either inade- 
quate or unrepresentative, or, what 
is most frequently the case, the char- 
acter has been unknown; (b) cultural 
environment either has not been ade- 
quately controlled, or has been prac- 
tically ignored ; and (c) the validity of 
the tests employed has been question- 
able, or ambiguous. 

Third, two small minorities repre- 
senting extreme and opposing points 
of view conclude that the data show 
the American Negro to be “‘inferior,”’ 
or “equal”, to the American white. In 
both instances these conclusions are 
the result of logical inference rather 
than definite experimental proof. On 
the one hand, those who conclude that 
the American Negro is inherently 
mentally ‘inferior’ to the American 
white appear to arrive at this conclu- 
sion on the basis of the following reas- 
oning: Granting that environment 
does account for some of the “‘obtained 
difference between white and Negro 
groups, it cannot account for all of the 
difference; hence, the residue must be 
due to an inherent racial difference in 
mental ability. On the other hand, 
those who conclude that the American 
Negro is inherently mentally ‘equal’ 
to the American white appear to ar- 
rive at this conclusion on the reason- 
ing that: The known effect of cultural 
environment in the measurement of 
mental abilities so nearly approxi- 
mates, or exceeds, the “‘obtained’’ dif- 


ference between Negroes and whites 
that such “obtained” differences, in 
the absence of definite experimental 
evidence to the contrary, must, by the 
law of parsimony, if not logically, be 
ascribed to differences in cultural en- 
vironment. 

The facts which are available at the 
present time appear to favor the 
latter view rather than the former. 
Pintner,* in summarizing the “ob- 
tained” differences between American 
Negroes and American whites, states: 
“In terms of I.Q., where the white 
child makes an average score of 100, 
the Negro child makes an average of 
85 or 95.” This indicates a maximum 
“obtained” difference of 15 I.Q. 
points. On the other hand, for ex- 
ample, Burks® points out that: “The 
maximal contribution of the best 
home environment to intelligence is 
apparently 20 I.Q. points, or less, and 
almost surely lies between 10 and 30 
points.” Hugh Gordon is reported® to 
have disclosed in his investigation of 
Canal Boat children that environment 
may account for as much as 30 I.Q. 
points. Freeman’ in a study of identi- 
cal twins reared in widely divergent 
environments finds as much as 24 I.Q. 
points difference between them. Thus, 
it would appear from these and other 
facts not cited here that the inference 
that the present “obtained” differ- 
ences between American Negroes and 
American whites may be due to en- 
vironment, because the known effects 
of environment approximate or exceed 
them, is on fairly sound ground. 


4R. Pintner, Educational Psychology, New York: 
H. Holt (1929). p 158. 

5 Barbara See ‘The Relative Influence. of Nature 
and Nurture Upon Mental Development,” Twenty- 
300, Yearbook, Nat. Soc. Study of Educ., (1928). P 


Schwesinger, Heredity and Environment. 


C. 
1088) 4 286. 
N. Freeman (See: Chap. XIII of this volume.) 
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CHAPTER XII 


Intelligence Differences Between 
American Negroes and Whites 
R. PINTNER 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The adequate comparison of two 
groups or races involves two require- 
ments, namely, a fair sampling of the 
groups in question and a fair instru- 
ment of measurement. All the differ- 
ences of opinion as to the meaning of 
our results of intelligence tests of Ne- 
groes and whites revolve about these 
two problems: Is the group of Negroes 
measured a fair sampling of the total 
group of Negroes in the United States? 
Are the tests used fair to the Negro 
group? These two questions permeate 
this whole controversy of Negro ver- 
sus white intelligence, just as they per- 
meate the whole controversy of differ- 
ences in intelligence between any ra- 
cial groups. There are those who be- 
lieve that no two racial groups have 
been adequately compared in these 
two respects. Either the tests are not 
adequate or the sampling of the groups 
is not adequate. Others believe that we 
have approximated some adequacy in 
these respects with reference to some 
racial groups. Hence there is no con- 
sensus of opinion among psychologists 
in the whole field of racial differences. 

The difficulties with reference to 
national groups living in different 
countries are very great, and few, if 
any, adequate comparisons have been 
made, none on a large scale. Such 
national surveys should follow the 
method used in the notable survey of 


Scottish intelligence made by the Scot- 
tish Council for Research in Educa- 
tion. In this survey all the children 
born in 1921 (ages 10.5 to 11.5) were 
tested. The distribution of this age 
group can be considered an adequate 
picture of the intelligence of the people 
of Scotland. If, now, we had a similar 
survey of the children of England or 
of the United States, we could com- 
pare the intelligence of the various 
countries. In regard to the countries 
mentioned the other problem of an 
adequate test could be easily solved, 
because the language and civilization 
is practically identical. When we come 
to the comparison of countries having 
different languages and civilizations, 
the problem of a fair test looms large. 
Translations of verbal tests are of no 
use, because similar verbal tests in 
two languages have never yet been 
equated in difficulty. Non-language 
tests seem to be the only possible tools 
for measurement. The ideal experi- 
ment would thus seem to be to meas- 
ure on a non-language test one or two 
age-groups in the countries to be com- 
pared. This has not yet been done. 
Coming now to the comparison of 
American Negroes and American 
whites, we find our problem simpler 
than that of the comparison of groups 
living in different countries and speak- 
ing different languages. Our American 
groups, Negroes and whites, live in the 
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same country and have the same 
mother-tongue. Let us see, therefore, 
what would make a fair test for two 
such groups, and what would be an 
adequate sampling. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE 
SAMPLINGS 


Ideally the comparison of two 
groups in such a trait as intelligence 
could best be made, if we tested all the 
members of these groups. This is at 
present impossible with reference to 
the Negroes and whites in this coun- 
try. It is also not necessary. It is dif- 
ficult to test adults, but we may take 
the children of the groups as represen- 
tative of the intelligence of such 
groups. Hence our problem resolves 
itself into an adequate sampling of 
white and Negro children. Since the 
distribution of the intelligence of chil- 
dren of school age is the same for all 
ages, the testing of one age group 
would be representative of children in 
general. In the choice of a suitable age 
group, we would choose ages 9, 10, 11 
or 12, because at these ages all the 
children would be in school, and, fur- 
thermore, we possess very good group 
intelligence tests at these age levels. 
However, the testing of all the white 
and Negro children of a given age in 
this country would be a tremendous 
task and is not to be thought of at the 
present time. We should, therefore, 
consider the possibility of testing 
smaller samples. This might be done 
by cutting down the group to all chil- 
dren of a given half-age, say all chil- 
dren from age 10 to 10.5, that is, all 
children born during a given six 
months period. If such a sample was 
still too difficult to manage, we might 
consider a still further reduction to 
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a one-month or two-months group. 
Probably two one-month samplings 
might be most desirable. The months 
selected would differ by a year or 
more, and would be chosen at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, to equate 
seasonal fluctuations in birth rates. 
The task then would be to test all chil- 
dren born, let us say, during January 
1924 and July 1925. Such a survey of 
American children would not only lead 
to an adequate comparison of whites 
and Negroes, but it would also give us 
valuable comparisons between many 
other national groups and between sec- 
tions of the country. It would give us 
a good estimate of the amount of 
feeblemindedness and the amount of 
high intelligence in the country at 
large. It would help to solve the much- 
debated question of urban and rural 
intelligence. It would be the first ade- 
quate survey of the intellectual re- 
sources of our country. 

If such a plan represents the ideal 
method of sampling in order to com- 
pare the intelligence of whites and 
Negroes, we realize that most of the 
comparisons so far made fall short of 
this ideal. The largest groupof Negroes 
tested occurs in the results of the men- 
tal tests given in the army during 
1917-18. The sample discussed in the 
report of these tests consists of 18,891 
cases, a pro-rata selection by states, 
geographically representative of the 
country at large. This sample of Ne- 
gro adults is compared with white 
adults selected in the same manner. 
As is well-known, the comparison of 
these two samplings of whites and Ne- 
groes shows the Negroes far inferior 
to the whites on all three types of tests 
usedinthearmy, namely, group verbal, 
group non-language, and individual 
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tests. Those who do not accept these 
results at their face value as indicating 
inferior Negro intelligence criticize 
both the samplings and the tests. So 
far as the method of sampling of those 
given intelligence tests in the army is 
concerned, the white and Negro groups 
were selected in the same manner. The 
question in dispute, therefore, goes 
back to the method of drafting the 
men into the army, and to explain the 
lower Negro intelligence we should 
have to assume that a greater propor- 
tion of Negroes of low mentality were 
drafted as compared with whites. 
There is no evidence on this point. It 
does not seem reasonable, however, to 
assume that differing standards in the 
selection of drafted men would result 
in such a wide difference in intelligence 
between Negroes and whites. Hence 
the main criticism of the Army test re- 
sults focusses on the unsuitability of 
the tests and testing situation, which 
we shall deal with later under the prob- 
lem of adequate tests. 

When we turn from these army re- 
sults to the great number of studies 
comparing white and Negro children 
in the elementary schools, the prob- 
lem of judging the adequacy of the 
sampling becomes very difficult. In 
general the studies are of two kinds, 
namely, those which compare the Ne- 
gro and white children in the same 
school or city, and those which com- 
pare the Negro children with the 
national standards for the test used. 
Both types of study raise questions 
from the point of view of adequate ra- 
cial comparisons. If we compare chil- 
dren in the same city, or children go- 
ing to the same schools, we may find 
that the Negroes have about the same 
intelligence as the whites, but then we 


have the very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, task of deciding whether those 
particular Negroes and whites are rep- 
resentative samplings of the two races 
in this country. The Negroes might 
well be a superior sample and the 
whites an inferior sample, and so our 
comparison, as far as racial differences 
are concerned, is vitiated. Peterson 
and Lanier’s comparisons of Negroes 
and whites in Nashville, Chicago, and 
New York is one of the best examples 
of this type of study. New York Ne- 
groes and New York whites were found 
to be equal. New York Negroes were 
superior to Nashville whites. Are New 
York Negroes representative of Amer- 
ican Negroes in general? Are New 
York whites living in the same neigh- 
borhood with Negroes representative 
of American white intelligence? Are 
Nashville whites representative of 
American white intelligence? These 
are the questions which arise from all 
such studies, if we wish to draw con- 
clusions as to racial differences. 

The second type of study, in which 
the Negro test scores are compared 
with national norms for a test, raises 
the question as to whether the national 
norms are representative of American 
white intelligence. In all probability 
such norms come nearer to being so 
representative than do the results ob- 
tained on small groups of whites as in 
the previous type of study. Neverthe- 
less, there is a feeling that most na- 
tionally standardized intelligence tests 
have been based upon somewhat su- 
perior groups. It is easier and quicker 
to collect results in a well-organized 
urban school system than in villages 
and rural regions. It may well be that 
our norms are, therefore, somewhat 
higher than they ought to be, and to 
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the extent that this is so, the com- 
parison of Negro children with na- 
tional norms is unfair to them. Per- 
sonally, I do not feel that our nation- 
ally standardized tests are very much 
in error; certainly, not to such an ex- 
tent as would materially affect Negro 
and white comparisons. 

In addition to these two types of 
studies, we have a third in which the 
samplings of the two races are known 
not to be representative, and probably 
not similar. When we compare Negro 
and white high school or college stu- 
dents, we do not assume that they are 
representative of the average intelli- 
gence of the two racial groups. We 
may consider them similar samplings 
of the higher ranges of intelligence, or 
else we may consider one group more 
highly selected than the other. Negro 
high school students are probably 
more highly selected than are white 
students, and yet in Thorndike’s study 
the Negroes fell decidedly below the 
whites. Similar findings are reported 
by Clinton for high school students, 
and by Peterson and Lanier, Graham, 
and Price for Negro college students. 

To sum up this question of the prob- 
lem of sampling we may say that no 
ideal comparison of American Negroes 
and whites has yet been made. Never- 
theless, the consistent inferiority of 
Negro groups in all sorts of samplings 
would hardly lead one to expect that 
all of this inferiority would be wiped 
out, even if idea] samplings of the two 
racial groups could be tested. 


Tue PrRoBLEM OF Fair TESTS 


The question at issue here is whether 
social, cultural, and educational in- 
fluences play a part in determining a 
child’s score on our various intelli- 


gence tests. More specifically we have 
to enquire whether the difference in 
education and social status between 
the Negro and white is so great as to 
make invalid any comparison between 
them on the intelligence tests now 
available. Fortunately, the two groups 
do not differ with regard to language, 
a difference which has proved to be one 
of the greatest difficulties in the com- 
parison of other racial groups. For 
both American whites and Negroes 
English is the native language. 

Let us, now, turn to the different 
types of standardized intelligence tests 
which are available. Roughly we may 
divide them into four kinds: (1) indi- 
vidual tests of the Binet type, (2) per- 
formance tests, (3) group verbal tests, 
(4) group non-language tests. The 
Binet type of intelligence test has 
been repeatedly criticized as being de- 
pendent upon schooling and upon so- 
cial status. To the extent that this is 
so, it would be ruled out in a compari- 
son of Negro and white groups. Per- 
formance tests, such as the Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Scale, have 
been criticized by Klineberg as laying 
too much stress upon speed, in which 
factor his group of Negroes were in- 
ferior to the whites. If we do not re- 
gard speed as an important element 
in intelligence, it would be feasible to 
omit the factor of speed and make a 
comparison on power alone. The in- 
fluence of schooling or culture on a 
well-chosen group of performance 
tests would seem to be negligible. 
Group verbal tests would seem to be 
too dependent upon schooling, and, 
therefore, should not be used. Group 
non-language tests do not seem to be 
dependent upon educational or social 
factors, and they would be preferable. 
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It would seem, therefore, that future 
comparisons of Negroes and whites 
should be made by means of individual 
performance tests and group non- 
language tests. The factor of speed in 
all these tests might well be eliminated 
in order not to complicate the results. 
So far as existing comparisons of 
Negroes and whites by means of in- 
dividual performance and group non- 
language tests are concerned, the re- 
sults as a whole show an inferior per- 
formance by the Negro groups. Is this 
due to the factor of speed which en- 
ters into most of the existing tests? A 
definite answer to this cannot at pres- 
ent be given, but the inferiority of the 
Negro group is so general, except in 
the Klineberg study, that the present 
writer is not inclined to agree with 
such an easy solution of the problem. 
However, there is no doubt thatstudies 
should be made with performance and 
group non-language tests where speed 
of performance has been ruled out. 
There still remains the wider, 
vaguer criticism of all intelligence 
tests, namely, that they are influenced 
by the cultural and social environ- 
ment of the individual. Now this en- 
vironment for the average Negro is 
much inferior as contrasted with that 
of the average white. No one ques- 
tions this contention. When, however, 
the inference is drawn that such en- 
vironmental difference explains all 
the test inferiority of the Negro, opin- 
ions begin to differ. The only way to 
settle such differences of opinion will 
be to study the effect on test scores of 
environmental shifts over long periods 
of time. The score on the Binet type 
of test is subject to such influence as 
shown by the studies of Freeman and 
Burks. An average gain of from 3 to 


10 points in I.Q. may be caused by a 
shift from a poor to a good environ- 
ment at an early age. If the maximum 
gain of ten points were applied to the 
group verbal test comparisons, most of 
the Negro groups would still lag be- 
hind the whites. One feels that en- 
vironmental influences on performance 
and non-language tests would be much 
less than in the case of Binet and 
group verbal tests, and one hopes that 
tests might be found that would not 
be materially influenced by environ- 
mental differences such as exist in this 
country. At present we do not know, 
and it is useless to argue. Further study 
of suitable tests is indicated. 

There is, lastly, a still vaguer and 
less tangible criticism directed against 
the present intelligence tests for Ne- 
gro-white comparisons. This criticism 
maintains that there is some subtle 
psychological difference between the 
Negro and white, which handicaps the 
Negro when attempting the white 
man’s test. The present writer has 
never quite been able to understand 
this criticism. If, however, there is any- 
thing important in it, the remedy is 
simple. A group of tests should be con- 
structed by Negro psychologists. 
There are several competent Negro 
psychologists who could undertake 
this task. They could exclude any- 
thing that might in any way be objec- 
tionable to the Negro race. These 
tests could then be given to both Ne- 
groes and whites. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have restricted myself in this ar- 
ticle to a discussion of intelligence 
testing. I have not touched upon the 
wider field of special abilities, such as 
music, mechanical ability, and so 
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forth. So far as intelligence testing is 
concerned, we have a great number of 
studies comparing Negroes and whites. 
Most of these show the Negro inferior 
to the white, regardless of what type 
of intelligence test is used. I have 
shown how difficult it is to evaluate 
properly the results of these studies, 
both from the point of view of an ade- 
quate sampling of the two groups 
concerned, and also from the point of 
view of the fairness of the test material. 
Keeping these two difficulties in mind, 
we can only draw a tentative conclu- 
sion at the present time. Because al- 
most all the evidence points in one di- 
rection regardless of the test used, or 
of the age group studied, it would look 
as if the intelligence of the Negroes 
may turn out to be somewhat below 
that of the whites. How much below, 


we have no idea at present. We do 
know from our present results that the 
overlap is at least 25 per cent and in 
all probability more. This would mean 
that in this country there are millions 
of Negroes with intelligence above the 
average white. There are vast sources 
of Negro intelligence lying dormant, 
intelligence that should be utilized for 
the benefit of the whole nation. Un- 
fortunately, clear thinking in this field 
is generally clouded by emotion. We 
must rid ourselves of prejudice, if we 
would arrive at a scientific solution of 
our problem. Further advance in this 
field would seem to me to depend upon 
a better sampling of the two racial 
groups and upon a careful selection of 
the instruments for measuring intelli- 
gence. 























CHAPTER XIil 


The Interpretation of Test Results with Es- 
pecial Reference to Race Comparisons 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


THE Two FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS 
FOR RacE CoMPARISON 


The comparison of intelligence of 
different races depends upon two fun- 
damental conditions. In order that 
such a comparison shall be valid, the 
sampling or selection of individuals in 
the several races must be comparable. 
In the second place, the environmen- 
tal conditions, and particularly the 
education of the races, must be com- 
parable. Both conditions are extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

There is enormous individual varia- 
tion in ability within any racial group. 
It is, therefore, possible to take sam- 
plings of any racial group which will 
vary between themselves to a very 
large degree. If a sampling were ran- 
dom, it would only be necessary to 
make it large enough to balance the 
chance variations against each other. 
Samplings, however, are very rarely 
random. The selection is drawn from 
groups of persons which contain not a 
representative sampling, but one which 
is biased in one direction or the other. 
For example, the sample often con- 
sists of school children within a given 
range of grades. It is well known that 
these samples are biased. The mere 
size of the sample may not, therefore, 
be sufficient to make it representative. 

The other requirement is also a dif- 
ficult one to meet. It may be possible 
to select individuals of different races 


who are similar in some particular as- 
pect of their environment, such, for 
example, as schooling, but the environ- 
ment of these individuals may differ in 
other important respects. Even in the 
case of schooling, a superficial resem- 
blance may turn out to be different in 
reality. For example, although the 
number of days of attendance at 
school may be the same, the curricu- 
lum, the preparation and skill of the 
teacher, and the equipment may differ. 
In the case of home environment, also, 
superficial similarities may serve to 
conceal fundamental differences. For 
example, the material features of the 
home and the economic conditions of 
the parents may be similar, but the 
social and family tradition may be 
radically different. 

The two conditions which have been 
mentioned must, of course, obtain to- 
gether in respect to the same sample. 
That is, the samples must both be 
representative and must have been 
subjected to the same environmental 
influences. A variation in either of 
these two factors will invalidate the 
comparison. 

The necessity of comparable sam- 
plings is obvious. An additional word, 
however, may be said concerning the 
necessity of equal environmental in- 
fluences. It might be supposed that the 
use of intelligence tests makes un- 
necessary the observance of this sec- 
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ond requirement. If it were true that 
intelligence tests measured native 
capacity independently of education 
or home influence, this would be the 
case. There is definite evidence, how- 
ever, that no test which has thus far 
been worked out measures native ca- 
pacity alone. In fact, there is good rea- 
son to believe that no such test will 
ever be devised. 

The effect of the home and school 
on the child’s intelligence has been 
definitely shown by studies of foster 
children. By several different statisti- 
cal comparisons it is demonstrated that 





ference in I1.Q. was 19 points, and in 
another pair, 24 points. However one 
may estimate the relative effect of en- 
vironment and heredity on the intelli- 
gence of children, then, it is clear that 
the effect of environment is great 
enough to disturb a comparison be- 
tween groups when the environment 
differs to a marked degree. 

In spite of the fact that many racial 
comparisons have been made, these 
two requirements ofa valid comparison 
have probably never been met. At any 
rate, most of the comparisons have 
suffered from the effect of marked vari- 


TABLE I* 
CoMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF WHITES AND NEGROES IN ARMY ALPHA 


























Score in Letter Grades 
Composition of Group — a Cc “—— and Lona’ 
(per cent) (per pan (per cent) 
Whites, five Northern camps...... 19.4 67.6 13.1 
Negroes, five Northern camps... .. 45.3 51.1 3.6 
Whites, five Southern camps...... 34.8 56.8 8.6 
Negroes, five Southern camps... .. 78.7 20.6 7 





* Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, (1926). p. 461, Table XLV. 


the children who are placed under im- 
proved home conditions make better 
scores on intelligence tests of all kinds 
than those who live under poorer con- 
ditions. For example, the same chil- 
dren make improved scores after hav- 
ing been placed in foster homes which 
were superior to the homes from which 
they originally came. The effect of en- 
vironment has also been demonstrated 
in an unpublished study of identical 
twins who were separated in infancy 
and brought up in different homes. In 
those cases in which the home and the 
amount of schooling differed widely, 
the intelligence on a group of intelli- 
gence tests also differed widely. In the 
case of one pair, for example, the dif- 


ation in one or both of the conditions. 
A review of some of the comparisons 
which have been made will show how 
the issue is beclouded. It will remain 
for future investigations to find ade- 
quate means of making the compari- 
sons valid. 

The report of the Army tests given 
during the World War gives data from 
which a number of comparisons may 
be made. Some of these comparisons 
bear on racial differences and also on 
environmental differences. The com- 
parison of the distribution of scores 
of whites and of Negroes in five North- 
ern and five Southern camps is pre- 
sented in Table I. A comparison of the 
distribution of scores of whites and 
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INTERPRETATION 


Negroes in the same part of the coun- 
try indicates that the whites are su- 
perior. On the other hand, a compari- 
son of those of the same race in North- 
ern and Southern camps indicates 
that there is apparently a difference 
due to environment. The comparison 
between races, then, is obviously ren- 
dered uncertain. It might be thought 
that the factor of sampling is compa- 
rable, since the draft was presumably 
uniform in its application. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the draft did not 
operate alike in members of the two 
races. It is also possible that the sam- 
pling of the two races in the North and 
in the South is not alike. For example, 
the residence of Negroes in the North 
is due to migration, and the migration 
may have been selective. If we account 
for the superiority of the Northern 
Negroes on the ground of selection, 
however, how shall we account for the 
superiority of the Northern whites? 
The Southern whites belong more 
largely to the Nordic class than do the 
Northern whites, and the Nordics 
commonly are supposed to be superior 
to other European strains. The com- 
parison is obviously complicated by 
unknown factors, and these factors 
make it impossible for any such com- 
parisons to draw conclusions concern- 
ing the relative intelligence of the two 
races. Every other comparison with 
which I am familiar suffers from the 
same defects. 


Can A VALID CoMPARISON BE MADE? 


Is it possible to meet the require- 
ments which have been laid down and 
to obtain a valid comparison? We 
may consider two suggested methods 
of procedure. Some time ago a group 
of scientists discussed a plan of organ- 
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izing a colony of Negro infants and 
bringing them up under conditions as 
nearly comparable to those enjoyed 
by favored white children as possible. 
They were to be isolated from the gen- 
eral community, in which they would 
suffer from a sense of discrimination 
and social inferiority, and were to be 
given a carefully planned education 
and general training. 

A number of difficulties immediate- 
ly presented themselves in connection 
with such a scheme. In the first place, 
the question of sampling immediately 
arises. How shall wedetermine whether 
the children in such a colony have an 
average heredity or one that is above 
or below average? Possibly the selec- 
tion could be made in such a way as to 
insure an average hereditary equip- 
ment, but it would require very care- 
ful study to meet this requirement. 
Again, would the children be taught 
by white teachers or by Negro teach- 
ers? If by white teachers the question 
of racial difference would be forced 
upon their attention; if by Negro 
teachers, it would require care to se- 
lect those who were equipped to give 
the children the advantages sought 
for. Probably this could be accom- 
plished, but the matter would require 
careful attention. 

A more fundamental difficulty 
would arise as the children approached 
maturity. A very important factor in 
the mental development of adoles- 
cents is the incentive which is fur- 
nished by the preparation for adult 
vocation, and for participation in 
adult professional, political, and social 
life. How could this incentive be pro- 
vided for a colony of children isolated 
from society at large? On the other 
hand, if they were brought into con- 
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tact with society they would inevi- 
tably feel the dampening effect of the 
prevailing social attitudes. This pro- 
posed plan, therefore, does not give 
promise of meeting adequately the re- 
quirements of a scientific comparison. 

Another method of study, which is 
suggested by the studies of foster chil- 
dren and of twins, is to select twins or 
siblings from average Negro homes, 
leaving one of a pair in his own home 
and placing the other in a superior 
home. This would make it possible to 
study the effect of improvement in en- 
vironment on the intelligence of the 
adopted children, and would give some 
indication of the possibilities of aver- 
age Negro children. The method, how- 
ever, has a number of serious limita- 
tions. In the first place, it would be 
difficult to select average children. 
Again, the children would have to be 
placed in Negro homes, and they 
would, therefore, suffer from whatever 
limitations are created by the social 
discrimination which is exercised to- 
ward Negro families. Again, such a 
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method would not yield a direct com- 
parison between representative sam- 
ples of whites and Negroes, but would 
only indicate at best that the intelli- 
gence of Negro children could be ad- 
vanced by improvement in their en- 
vironment. This we can doubtless in- 
fer from the corresponding studies 
which have been made of white chil- 
dren. 

It is a question, therefore, whether 
the problem can ever be solved except 
by such a radical change in social and 
economic condition of Negroes in 
America as shall provide comparable 
environmental opportunities. It might 
be possible by a sufficiently extensive 
investigation to make a comparable 
sampling of the races, and perhaps the 
Army test approaches such a sam- 
pling. It hardly seems possible, how- 
ever, to secure data which will be un- 
affected by differences in environ- 
mental influence without a more wide- 
spread and radical control of social 
and economic conditions than a mere 
scientific experiment can provide. 






































CHAPTER XIV 


A New Approach to the Problem 
of Racial Differences 
C. E. SMITH 


THE PROBLEM 


So numerous and so obstinate are 
the difficulties that beset the experi- 
mental path of those who essay in- 
vestigation in the field of racial dif- 
ferences that it is not surprising that 
an examination of results hitherto 
published fails to show much that is 
entirely reliable and decisive. The is- 
sue in every case seems to be clouded 
by the incomplete elimination of some 
of the many variables that obtrude 
themselves into any practical scheme 
of interracial measurement. 

Due to its universality, its large 
weighting in all forms of conscious be- 
haviour, and the ease of obtaining re- 
liable measures that are simple to ad- 
minister, intelligence has hitherto been 
the psychological factor most fre- 
quently used as a basis for such 
studies. The lead for succeeding large- 
scale experiments on varying human 
types and subdivisions was given by 
the United States Army tests during 
the Great War. The immediate suc- 
cess this colossal experiment achieved 
was a triumph for practical psycho- 
logical testing. But these tests were 
the infants of the testing movement, 
and we must not forget their insuf- 
ficiencies due to their very immaturity 
particularly when we consider the dif- 
ferentials of racial performance they 
indicate. While many of the de- 
ficiencies of these first scales have been 


supplied in the later group measures of 
intelligence, yet the atmosphere left 
in the wake of those early results 
seems to affect the attitude of many 
of the investigators who have since 
made mental measurements on racial 
groups. 

The procedure in such cases is 
usually simple. It consists in selecting 
what are considered to be representa- 
tive groups of the races to be com- 
pared; (henceforth we shall confine 
our discussions to colored and white 
groups) and giving them tests of 
various kinds, ranging from a single 
group test in some cases, to other 
more ambitious experiments where 
some 15 or 20 tests, all of which have 
been shown to measure some form of 
intelligence, are given. The median 
or mean scores of the two groups are 
then used in direct comparison. Pub- 
lished results obtained in this way 
may be found varying in reliability 
all the way from complete unreli- 
ability, where little care has been taken 
to equalize conditions and eliminate 
extraneous variables, to a high reli- 
ability within the limits of the tests 
and technique. Even in the case of 
the more reliable data, the authors 
are usually driven to say that while 
their results would in most cases 
seem to show some superiority of the 
white score over that of the Negro, 
yet there are still so many influences 
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other than intelligence affecting the 
results that it is impossible to make 
any dogmatic statement as to white 
superiority. 

The pitfalls dug for the unwary in- 
vestigator in this apparently straight- 
forward study are legion. Briefly, the 
difficulties may be grouped under two 
main headings: those inherent in the 
technique, and those residing in the 
tests themselves. 

The technique involves primarily 
the perfect equalization of testing 
conditions in both groups. Experi- 
ments are on record in which I.Q.’s of 
white and colored groups are com- 
pared although obtained by the use 
of different group tests. This pro- 
cedure would be especially vicious if 
one of the tests were a speed test, and 
the other a power test, since there is 
strong reason to believe that there is 
a reliable difference in speed of per- 
formance between white and Negro.! 
Intelligence tests do not measure the 
same things in the same proportions,? 
consequently comparison from two 
tests is quite unfair. Other experi- 
menters have failed to consider the 
added tension under which a Negro 
college student writes, when he knows 
that his score is for comparative pur- 
poses. This may well serve to vitiate 
the result if Negroes are more highly 
strung or emotional than the corre- 
sponding whites. Another point which 
is often overlooked in this connection, 
and which in the writer’s experience 
has proved significant, is that colored 
and white children react very differ- 
ently to a strange examiner. Differ- 
ences are so marked that they may 


1 J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, ‘‘Studies in the Com- 
parative Abilities of Whites and Negroes.” 

2W. Line, K. H. Rogers, and E. Kaplan, ‘‘Factor- 
analysis Techniques Applied to Public School Prob- 
lems,” /. Educ. Psych., 15: 58-65 (1934). 
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easily prove to be important in influ- 
encing scores. 

Errors of sampling are manifold. 
In some cases groups have been chosen 
on a basis of grade, but this is bound 
to be an inequitable selection where 
educational opportunities are, as in 
the case under consideration, far from 
being equalized. The proven inherit- 
ance of mental traits and the variation 
of intelligence with social status shows 
the necessity for choosing groups com- 
parable socially. Similarly, experi- 
ments are invalid which do not re- 
quire equalization of conditions of 
home environment, of facility with 
the medium of the test (usually 
language), and equality of educational 
background. A further sampling diffi- 
culty, which in one of its phases at 
least seems to have received insuffi- 
cient attention, is peculiar to racial 
testing in a situation such as obtains 
in America and is due to the fact that 
color is not an all-or-none phenome- 
non, but may exist in varying 
amounts. The corresponding diffi- 
culty is evident with the white group 
who may be descendants from differ- 
ing European stocks. While mere 
numbers do not necessarily imply 
adequate sampling, yet the larger 
the proportion of the population that 
we can take, the more closely will the 
sampling be likely to follow the whole 
distribution, and the lower will be the 
probable error of the comparison. 
Hence as a rule experiments carried 
out with less than 100 subjects are of 
little value. 

Errors in the tests themselves are 
no less important. It is manifestly 
unfair to use tests that have been 
validated and standardized on a white 
group for use in comparison. Even if 
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we make the usual assumption that 
intelligence per se is a factor little or 
not at all influenced by environment, 
yet tests are not pure measures of 
intelligence, and such other factors 
as they do measure may be largely 
dependent on training, and hence 
difficult of control. 

The procedure outlined below has 
been drawn up with a view to com- 
bating these difficulties, and the tech- 
nique described has been especially 
designed to eliminate unreliability of 
results due to the imperfect validity 
of the test. 


PRoposeD EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURE 


Our experimental setting will in 
essence be the same as that usually 
employed in previous experiments, 
ie., that of comparing equivalent 
groups. There is no royal road to the 
obtaining of equivalent groups. Bear- 
ing in mind the large unreliability of 
results calculated from few cases, we 
should chose at least 1,000 cases in 
each group, and since it is possible 
to obtain more reliable tests for 
school children than for adults or in- 
fants, we would suggest using children 
of 10 years of age. These may be 
chosen from a discrete geographical 
unit such as a large town where ex- 
ternal conditions will be to some ex- 
tent at least equalized. Under modern 
systems of educational administration 
it should not be difficult to arrange for 
the testing of such a complete age 
group in a large city. Care should 
be taken to see that the colored group 
is as far as possible full-blooded, and 
that the white group is composed of 
children of American citizens of sev- 
eral generations. The problem of 


equalization of social status is a diffi- 
cult one, but should not prove in- 
soluble to a competent sociologist 
whose aid might well be sought in 
this connection. 

Assuming, therefore, that we have 
obtained white and colored groups, 
each of 1,000 ten-year-old children 
equated for social status in a large 
American city, the question arises, 
what tests then shall we give? We 
have already said that the usual forms 
of intelligence tests do not measure 
the same things in the same propor- 
tion. Although test scores show in 
general a high degree of reliability, 
yet until we have it clearly defined 
in psychological terms just what we 
are measuring, we can scarcely hope 
to produce any measure sufficiently 
pure to give us clearly defined racial 
differences. It is therefore necessary 
carefully to consider our tests and 
to eliminate from the results all influ- 
ence of factors other than the one we 
wish to measure. Furthermore, since 
most tests are designed to fit in with 
the school situation, they involve the 
use of acquired knowledge and char- 
acteristics (notably language) in their 
successful performance. Since op- 
portunities for education vary so 
much between Negroes and whites 
in the typical American system, the 
differences these involve in the test 
scores may be expected to be high. 
Our second problem, therefore, is to 
eliminate these differences, and our 
solution of the problem will depend 
upon two postulates—(a) that the 
common factor which causes inter- 
correlations between the sub-tests of 
group intelligence measures is the 
general intelligence factor we wish to 
measure, and (b) that this factor is 
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not influenced by training (school or 
home environment). 

In order to give a broad basis for 
the selection of the best tests for our 
purpose, we give a battery of sub- 
tests which have hitherto proved 
reliably to measure those factors 
which usually appear in analysis of 
group test material—7.e., such factors 
as general intelligence, memory, speed 
perseveration and fluency. The fol- 
lowing group of tests is suggested: 


A. Intelligence’ 


uring various things. Our aim is to 
secure a pure measure of one psycho- 
logical entity. To do this we must find 
what factors are measured by our 
tests. Factor-analysis methods give 
the key to the isolating of them. The 
scores obtained by both groups are 
taken together and intercorrelated 
for all the individual sub-tests. An 
analysis by means of Thurstone’s 
multiple-factor technique’ should re- 
veal certain factors, and an inspection 


(a) Analogies (d) Completion (g) Opposites 

(b) Arithmetic Reasoning (e) Number Sequence (h) Information 

(c) Classification (f) Disarranged Sentences (i) Substitution 
B. Speed‘ 

(a) Tapping (c) Simple Opposites (e) Simple Analogies 

(b) Digit Symbols (d) Addition (f) Letter Perception 
C. Memors 

(a) Paired Associates (b) Memory for Stories? 


D. Perseveration® 


E. Fluency® 


Testing conditions will be more 
nearly normal if the selected battery 
of tests is given by the class teachers 
themselves. These teachers should 
first be carefully instructed as to the 
procedure for administering the sub- 
tests, and every care should be taken 
to ensure that rigid uniformity is 
maintained throughout. The marking 
should be checked. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 
We have now scores for 2,000 sub- 
jects on a number of sub-tests meas- 


*R, Pintner, Intelligence Testing (1930) Chapter 
VII. 
4 T. L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of Man (1929). 
5 W. Line and E. Kaplan, ‘‘The Existence, Measure- 
ment and Significance of a Speed Factor in the Abilities 
of Public School Children,’ J. Exp. Educ., 1: (1932). 
*B. Hart and C. Spearman, ‘‘Mental Tests of 
Dementia,” J. Abn. Psych, 9: 217-64 (1914). 
7A. 8. Otis, Otis Group Intelligence Scale. (Ad- 
vanced Examination: Test X.) World Book Co. 
8 W. Stephenson, * ‘Some Contact of P-Factors with 
Paychiatry, J. Mental Sci., 78: 315-30 (1932). 
®* N. L. Hargreaves, ‘ ‘The ‘ Faculty’ of Imagination,” 
British J. Psych., (Mon. Suppl. No, 10) (1927). 


of the weights of these factors in the 
various types of test given should give 
some indication of what these factors 
are. Thus in group A, the most 
heavily weighted factor would no 
doubt be intelligence, while persever- 
ation, speed, memory and fluency 
may or may not be present with vary- 
ing weights. 

Since we are here primarily con- 
cerned with intelligence, we would 
select for our intelligence comparison 
only those tests which give a very 
high weighting with this factor, and 
a low or zero weighting with the other 
factors. Designate these tests as A 
tests. Similarly, if we wish to measure 
racial differences in other factors, we 
may select tests which are heavily 


L., Thurstone, ‘ CT ae Factor Analysis,” 
ae +> 38: 406-27 (1931 
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weighted with the second factor (say, 
for example, speed), and little or not 
at all with other factors, and designate 
these as B tests. In this way we ar- 
rive at several groups of tests each 
of which measures predominantly 
one factor. 

From this point several courses are 
open to us: 

Evaluation by Factor Analysis.— 
Returning once more to our original 
scores on all the tests, we can find a 
clue as to possible differences between 
our subjects if we now apply factor- 
analysis methods to the intercorre- 
lated scores of whites and colored 
taken separately. The same factors 
may be presumed to emerge, but the 
relative weighting of these will not 
necessarily be the same. If we find 
marked differences in these relative 
weightings, we may be encouraged to 
proceed further in our investigation, 
since this would imply that differ- 
ences obtained between test scores 
are not differences due to one psy- 
chological factor alone, but to the 
influence of several. In order to elim- 
inate the effect of these extraneous 
factors and to find the effect of differ- 
ences in a single factor, we may 
use methods of tetrad analysis. 

Evaluation by Tetrad Analysis.— 
Reverting again to our A tests, we 
separate the scores on these into white 
and colored groups, and intercor- 
relate each test as before. Since we 
have chosen these tests for their 
measurement of intelligence alone, 
we would expect to find that the table 
of correlations in each case was a 
hierarchical table. That is to say, the 
correlations conform to the tetrad 
criterion : 
sen, C: Spearman, The Abilities of Man (1927). Ap- 
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Ta Teed — Tac Toa = O 


giving differences that are no greater 
than the limits of their probable error. 
It is usually, in the case of homo- 
geneous material such as we have 
suggested, not necessary to work out 
all the tetrad differences. An inspec- 
tion of the table of correlations will 
serve to show any outstanding vari- 
ants from the hierarchy and the rela- 
tionships concerning these should be 
analysed. In this way only those tests 
are retained which do not give any 
group factors. It is now possible to 
assume that each test is composed of 
a general and a specific part. Our 
intercorrelations, however, are lower 
than they would otherwise be, due to 
the unreliability of the tests, and must 
be corrected for this attenuation by 
use of the formula:” 


en Tab; Tagb, Tab Vayb,- 
Tar = 


Tayaq Tbyb, 








Accepting now our test with its 
newly-corrected hierarchy of sub-test 
intercorrelations, it is possible to cal- 
culate the relative weighting which 
this test puts on the intellective fac- 
tor which we have assumed to be in- 
dependent of environment, and the 
other background factors which may 
be presumed to be a major cause of 
the differences between Negro and 
white. If we find, for example, an intel- 
lective saturation of .935 for the white, 
it does not follow that the same 
saturation will be found for the 
colored group. In fact, in a group 
where the background is a less potent 
influence we would expect the marks 
to be more dependent on pure intel- 
lect, and, although the marks were 
lower, the intellective saturation would 


12 Ibid, 
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be higher. Comparing marks obtained 
on the same test by two such groups 
would be quite inadequate, but if 
we can find the intellective saturation 
of the tests, we have standards for 
comparison that more nearly approach 
the true criterion than does the raw 
score. This intellective (or ‘g’) satura- 
tion can be found very simply from 
our table of correlations by use of the 
formula :” 
Tob Tee 
aga 
Toe 

which gives r., the intellective satu- 
ration of sub-test a. This will not 
necessarily be the same for both 
groups, and we can get some idea of 
the presence of a real ‘g’ difference 
between the groups if we use the 
method described by Spearman and 
Hart. These authors give a series of 
sub-tests, a, b, c, etc., to two groups, 
A and B, whose scores they wish to 
compare. The differences in score on 
each sub-test are computed, and re- 
duced to comparable units by dividing 
differences by the geometric mean of 
the standard deviations of the A and 
B scores on the test. The values of the 
differences d,, ds, ds, etc., thus de- 
rived are compared with the ‘g’ satur- 
ations of the tests a, b, c, ete. A high 
positive correlation between ‘g’ satur- 
ation and differences would indicate 
that a real difference in ‘g’ measures 
exists between the groups. By corre- 
lating ‘‘split halves” of the sub-tests, 
their reliabilities may be found, and 
the correlations accordingly corrected 
for attenuation. If the ‘g’ saturation 
be recalculated with the corrected 
coefficients and the new ‘g’ saturation 


18 Thid. 
4 Hart and Spearman, op. cit 


thus obtained correlated afresh with 
the differences in mean scores, a more 
reliable result should be found. If this 
correlation is very high, we can be as- 
sured that important ‘g’ differences 
exist between groups A and B. In 
order to obtain a numerical measure 
of the differences, the method given 
below involving equalization of ‘g’ 
saturation may be used. 

Equalization of ‘g’ Saturation.—The 
procedure just described may very 
easily give results which are not 
statistically reliable due to the pres- 
ence of fairly large specific factors. In 
which case we can select two groups 
of tests which, while conforming with 
the tetrad criterion, yet give the same 
‘qg’ saturation for colored and white. 

The formula for the ‘g’ saturation 
of a pool of tests is: 


I 


1 
1 -+—-_—- 

Tag 
[ s(; = ) 
The following table quoted from 
Holzinger’s “Statistical Résumé of 
the Spearman Two-Factor Theory’ 


shows the saturation resulting from 
pools of n. tests where ro, =.5: 





tae 1/2 
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.500 
.633 
.707 
. 756 
791 
.816 
. 837 
. 853 
.866 
877 
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We therefore have two ‘g’ satura- 
tions, one for colored and one for 
white students. Presumably, where 
the specific factors are of less im- 


16K, J. Holzinger, Statistical Résumé of the Spear- 
man Two-Factor Theory, (1930). 
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portance, that is, where education 
and background factors have less in- 
fluence, the ‘g’ saturation will be 
higher although scores may be ex- 
pected to be lower. By subtracting 
sub-tests from the pool with the 
higher ‘g’ saturation, we can eventu- 
ally form a smaller test with a ‘g’ 
saturation equal to the lower one. 
Thus we have two sets of sub-tests 
which when given to their appro- 
priate groups will give measures that 
are more adequate for comparison. 
The mean percentage score of each 
group should be used. 

The same procedure could be 
adopted with factors other than ‘g’. 
Tests comparable in perseveration, 
speed, or memory could be prepared 
in a similar way, and more truly com- 
parable results obtained. 


SUMMARY 
A program of testing has been out- 
lined, designed to examine further the 


question of possible race differences. 
It is suggested that an extensive bat- 
tery of reliable tests be given to two 
carefully selected white and Negro 
groups, factor-analysis techniques 
used to ascertain the nature of factors 
underlying the scores obtained, and 
each factor then considered sepa- 
rately. Tetrad analysis should then 
direct the selection from this battery 
of material which would measure one 
general factor only. The degree of 
difference between the scores on the 
sub-tests separately should be com- 
pared with the degree of saturation 
that these tests have with the factor 
concerned. In this way the meaning 
of underlying differences in score could 
be more accurately understood. Fi- 
nally, the degree of factor saturation 
could be equalized by a method out- 
lined, and a more meaningful inter- 
pretation of the differences in score 
could be obtained. 








CHAPTER XV 


The Physical and Mental Abilities of the 
American Negro: A Critical Summary 
WALTER F. DEARBORN and HOWARD H. LONG 


INTRODUCTION 
This summary aims to do two things: 


1. To restate the contents of the 
several chapters by chapters so that 
the hurried reader may readily get an 
overview of the book and can select 
those chapters or parts in which he has 
special interest for further examina- 
tion. 

2. To make a general statement for 
the purpose of emphasizing the main 
points in which there is general con- 
sensus and for the purpose of empha- 
sizing certain other considerations 
which seem to justify a critical word. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

The Problem of Race Psychology 

Garth, Chapter I, gives a general 
statement of the problems of race 
psychology. The most prevalent diffi- 
culty in studying racial differences is 
the failure to assume and maintain an 
open mind. There are three attacks: 
the popular, the near-scientific, and 
the scientific. Of these the popular and 
near-scientific have dominated. The 
whole problem turns upon the mobil- 
ity or mutability of race. The problem 
is to determine whether discoverable 
mental differences are native or due to 
the milieu. The popular mind has usu- 
ally accepted achievement as a cri- 
terion of race superiority, but races 
rise to eminence and recede while 
other races take their place. More- 
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over, the standard of achievement 
needs examination, for often achieve- 
ment of a race results from callously 
immoral exploitation of other races. 
But such exploitation can hardly be 
held a real achievement in the higher 
and nobler sense. 

Civilization and intelligence should 
be synonymous, but no one can say 
that the civilization of our times is 
governed by intelligence. The primi- 
tive passions subsidize science and the 
vaunted virtues of civilization become 
empty symbols to salve guilty con- 
sciences—instruments in the service of 
greed. 

Are there racial minds? If so they 
must differ as to quantity, not quality. 
Garth repeats his formula for deter- 
mining race difference. 

RiED=R.ED 

{> 

l< 
in which R; and R, are the two races 
or adequate samplings thereof, F is an 
equal amount and kind of nurture ex- 
periences and D is an adequate meas- 
uring device. The formula looks in- 
nocent enough, but in reality it is a 
poser. In it there are the problems of 
the definition of a race, of sampling, of 
the nurture factor, and of securing an 
adequate measuring instrument. The 
author discusses these problems at 
some length emphasizing the pitfalls. 

Under “What is a Savage?” Garth 
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states that the popular mind empha- 
sizes the unfamiliar among races as in- 
dicating fundamental differences, 
whereas many of the practices, objec- 
tionable to us, of the so-called primi- 
tive peoples have their analogies such 
as high-heeled shoes, corsets, etc., in 
our civilized life. The investigator in 
race differences might well be re- 
quired to qualify by passing a stand- 
ardized test on race prejudice if such 
were available. “Investigation in race 
prejudice in the United States reveals 
that such prejudice is of uniform pat- 
tern in all parts of the country.” 

Garth’s presentation is genuinely 
illuminating and should be consulted 
by any one who is interested in the 
problem of race differences. After 
reading this chapter one wonders 
whether the author would accept an 
amendment to his formula. He has 
vigorously emphasized the influence 
of the attitude of the observer upon 
experimentation. Suppose we write: 

R,EDO=R:EDO 
{> 
\< 

in which O stands for open minded- 
ness. We venture this suggestion be- 
cause too often writers have indulged 
in discussions of the scientific method 
as if it were in practice free from the 
bias of the user. 


Investigations Prior to 1910 


Johnson and Bond, Chapter II, re- 
view the investigations on racial dif- 
ferences prior to 1910. Race conscious- 
ness is not of ancient origin, but a 
product of modern times. The Greeks 
emphasized cultural contrast, not 
race. Sir Sidney Olivier is cited as au- 
thority that ‘‘race consciousness based 
upon color” and other race differences 


grew up with the rise of the British 
slave trade. Diverse social and politi- 
cal currents of the eighteenth century, 
under the overlordship of exploita- 
tion, found support in the doctrine of 
evolution which gained vogue in the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 
Count Gobineau first systematized 
the scattered observations in his 
essay, The Inequality of the Human 
Races. His views became a bulwark to 
the institution of slavery. 

Among the early scientific ap- 
proaches was that of craniology and 
craniometry. Mentality was supposed 
to be rather closely correlated with 
size and shape of the cranium. The 
problem of sampling seems to have 
been largely ignored by the workers in 
these fields. Soon the evidence began 
to conflict and suffer discredit from 
critics. Then brain weight was em- 
phasized as the more reliable means of 
inferring mentality. Brain weight in 
time gave way to studies of the topog- 
raphy of the brain, especially the dif- 
ferences in the frontal lobe. It was 
thought that early closing of the 
coronal suture of the Negro sup- 
pressed the growth of the Negro 
brain. 

The more general anatomy, of 
course, was enlisted in the crusade of 
emphasizing race differences. As many 
as 47 anatomical differences have been 
listed. A rather full discussion of some 
of these is given by Johnson and 
Bond. Anatomical differences led 
rather naturally to differential physi- 
ology and differential susceptibility to 
diseases. A considerable literature 
grew up whose influence persists until 
the present day. 

The nineteenth century centered at- 
tention mainly upon differential an- 
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atomy and physiology. The turn of 
the century drew attention to direct 
attacks upon differential psychology. 
The psychologists started out with the 
same blunders in sampling that had 
characterized the anatomists. Samples 
of a dozen or less were investigated 
and seriously made the basis for racial 
comparisons. The first work was done 
in the simpler mental functions such 
as reaction time and sense perception. 
This seemed like attacking the prob- 
lem at the foundation. The erroneous 
opinion grew up, and still persists in 
some quarters, that primitive peoples 
are superior to civilized peoples in 
sense perception. The psychological 
investigations prior to 1910 really 
contributed little more than further 
confusion to the problems of race 


psychology. 
The Negro’s Physical Constitution 


Cobb, Chapter III, reviews the re- 
cent literature on the physical consti- 
tution of the Negro. Omitting the in- 
troduction and conclusion the chap- 
ter is made up of eight major sections: 
Anthropometry which is the largest 
section, External Features, Muscles, 
Internal Organs, Blood Vessels, Brain 
and Nerves, Skeleton, and Growth 
and Development. The studies have 
been made with two dominant pur- 
poses: (a) to determine the number 
and magnitude of Negro-white differ- 
ential characters, and (b) to deter- 
mine the effects of Negro-white cross- 
ings. In view of the obvious racial 
differences such as hair, color, etc., a 
surprisingly meager number of physi- 
cal differences are found and these dif- 
ferences are very likely without sur- 
vival value. Particularly interesting is 
the lack of support of the contention 


by Davenport and Steggerda that 
Negro-white crossings exhibit dis- 
harmonic anatomical structure such 
as long legs and short arms. 

Cobb quotes Castle approvingly 
that the more fundamental characters 
though subject to heredity, are not 
inherited through “the mechanism of 
chromosomal genes.” This fits in well 
with Fischer’s theory of domestication 
which is discussed in the following 
chapter by Herskovits. 

The recent studies have certain dis- 
concerting limitations. Among them is 
the problem of sampling which we 
shall meet again and again in this 
volume. But withal Cobb is able to 
conclude that the Negro is forming 
an intermediate type ‘“‘between the 
parent Negro, white and Indian 
stocks” in respect to superficial traits. 
These differences are mainly in pro- 
portions of limbs and torso and in 
cranial architecture. Such differences 
appear early in foetal life and persist. 
Neither eugenic nor dysgenic effects 
from Negro-white crossings have been 
demonstrated. 

The reading of this paper leaves one 
with the impression that in it the liter- 
ature has been carefully covered and 
the main results made readily accessi- 
ble. It is highly recommended to the 
hurried reader who wishes a general 
view of the field. 


The “Mulatto Hypothesis” 


Herskovits, Chapter IV, discloses 
that the “mulatto hypothesis” is really 
two hypotheses diametrically opposed. 
One holds that racial crossings are 
dysgenic and the other holds that 
they are eugenic. The author cites 
quotations to clarify the conception of 
hypotheses held by a number of writers. 
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“A race, we May say, comprises 
one of the major groups of mankind 
whose members sufficiently resemble 
each other in certain physical char- 
acteristics that they may be marked 
off as distinct from the members of 
others of these groups.” The best 
anthropological usage recognizes the 
Mongoloid, Caucasian and the Ne- 
groid races. These in turn are divided 
usually in three or four, four or five, 
and six or seven types, respectively. 
Such classification explains nothing 
biologically. Any adequate description 
of race should take account of the 
biological mechanisms which underly 
the stability of the strains which 
mingle to produce the results which 
the anthropologist finds when he 
studies human beings. 

The hypothesis elaborated by Eu- 
gen Fischer and his associates gives a 
persuasive account of the differentia- 
tion of homo sapiens. This hypothesis 
approaches the problem through a 
study of the effects of domestication 
of animals. Domestication is deter- 
mined by four conditions: (a) re- 
stricted habitat, (b) different food, 
(c) protection against weather and 
beasts, and (d) breeding is controlled. 
These conditions are realized of course 
in varying degrees under domestica- 
tion. The traits by which domesti- 
cated and wild animals are differ- 
entiated are those which differentiate 
mankind into races. 

Culture and tradition among hu- 
man beings impose limitations and 
protections comparable to the con- 
ditions described above. Why the 
shelter of domestication should result 
in differentiation cannot now be ex- 
plained. The hypothesis however is 
satisfying because it relegates race to 


the category of classification. Race 
crossing, in spite of the artificial bar- 
riers, is found everywhere in the world. 
Probably all human groups today are 
of a more or less mixed ancestry. 
There are no decisive findings as to 
the relative intelligence of mixed and 
full-bloods. 

Pertinent to the mulatto hypothesis 
in America is the consideration that 
the American Negro descends from 
fine stock on the West Coast of 
Africa which established and main- 
tained a highly developed civilization. 
He comes not from the less desirable 
elements but from a cross section 
veering toward the upper end of the 
social and intellectual scale. The fam- 
ily strain is the important consider- 
ation in achievement, not the super- 
ficial category of race. It seems likely, 
from the Army testing results and 
other sources, that the test differences 
in Negro-white comparisons may be 
accounted for by social-cultural differ- 
ences. 

This paper is very illuminating. 
Particularly important is the exposi- 
tion of Fischer’s theory of domestica- 
tion and its application to the prob- 
lem of race. A careful reading of this 
chapter will repay the effort of any 
one interested in the problems of race. 


Valid Methodology 


Peterson, Chapter V, discusses 
basic considerations of methodology 
in race testing. He cites in detail an 
example of naive race testing which 
consists of testing Negro and white 
children as found in a community, 
comparing the results and drawing 
conclusions without scrutinizing the 
lack of control of certain factors. He 
then discusses certain pitfalls. In one 
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of his investigations he found age 
discrepancies in 21.4 per cent of his 
subjects. In the same school the chil- 
dren in lower grades may be selected 
because of the operation of some sub- 
tle factor, such as sending certain 
types of children to a specially desig- 
nated school, whereas, in the upper 
grades still another selective factor 
may be operative in an opposite 
direction. It is best to select an age 
level, testing all pupils in and out of 
school in a community, even though 
age levels are admittedly more hetero- 
geneous than grade levels. 

Securing “fair samplings” is a 
difficulty of major importance. “In 
the South it is impossible to secure 
‘fair’ samplings of Negro and white 
children of the same age who are also 
equally advanced educationally and 
have had similar environments.” In 
the study of race differences it is a 
mistake to compare the I.Q.’s or other 
scores of the Negroes with those of 
white children on whom the tests 
were standardized; for whites in un- 
der-privileged communities will like- 
wise “show mental inferiority.” 

The purity of race is still another 
vexing problem because of the large 
overlap of races in all respects. It 
appears that certain anthropologists 
hold that race differences in intelli- 
gence are impossible because (1) test 
scores are so much influenced by edu- 
sational and cultural differences, and 
(2) because superior mental ability is 
adaptive. Survival values may be in- 
dependent of the usual characteristics 
which mark off races. Peterson points 
out that mental traits are consider- 
ably correlated and that what we 
need is more information as to exact 
influences of environmental factors. 





“Such gross scores as I.Q.’s or the 
means of a variety of test items may 
have to be discarded entirely ... in 
favor of special capacities and group 
factors...” 

Although group testing for racial 
differences has been preferred by in- 
vestigators because of interstimula- 
tion in a rather homogeneous group, 
Peterson points out that dull and un- 
trained persons tend to lose their set 
for speed and accuracy and wander 
off into irrelevant activities. More- 
over, those not operating in the pres- 
ent high-speed culture fall short more 
in speed than in other respects. There 
is evidence that speed is not innate, 
but the result of cultural conditioning. 

“The conclusion that the reliable 
correlation between degree of white 
blood and intelligence score of the 
Negroes is due to inheritance of white 
intelligence is now known to be al- 
most certainly wrong.” 

“... the conversion of raw scores 
of group tests, and of most individual 
tests into I.Q.’s is a very bad practice 
for inter-test comparisons because 
these tests are not scored in terms of 
age units (months and years) as in the 
Stanford-Binet Scale, .. .” 

The inequality of units and the 
absence of a fixed zero renders ridicu- 
lous ‘‘the conclusion that the Negroes’ 
intelligence is .75 that of the whites 
...” Peterson advocates stating the 
“differences of all tests in terms of per 
cent of overlapping of one group on 
the mean or median of the other... ,” 
but it must be remembered that low 
reliabilities reduce the differences in 
central tendency and this may account 
for smaller race differences in certain 
types of tests. 

This paper has been abstracted in 
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considerable detail because the author 
perhaps has done more work on Negro- 
white comparisons than any other 
American investigator. He, therefore, 
speaks with unusual experimental 
background, and out of copious ac- 
quaintance with the literature. Those 
acquainted with his previous papers 
will recognize that his present point 
of view represents an outgrowth of 
his studies which was sufficiently 
gradual and buttressed by experiment 
to give it genuine weight. 


Non-Intellectual Traits and Special 
Aptitudes 


Daniel, Chapter VI, surveys the 
reports on racial differences in non- 
intellectual traits and in special abil- 
ities. Under the former he discusses 
will-temperament, emotionality, color 
preferences, speed of reaction, social 
perception and ascendence-submis- 
sion. As to will-temperament the evi- 
dence of a race difference is very in- 
conclusive. The instruments are not 
valid or reliable. ‘‘With respect to 
emotionality, therefore, we conclude 
that according to our present measures 
we are without evidence of racial 
differences.” ‘‘...no inferences of 
racial differences in color preferences 
are valid according to the present 
(available) experimental studies.” As 
to speed, the nature-nurture contro- 
versy emerges clearly because Negro- 
white differences in speed seem fairly 
well established. It seems that no re- 
sponsible investigator has risked the 
conclusion that speed or the lack of it 
is a racial characteristic. In social per- 
ception no differences have been 
demonstrated in Negro-white com- 
parisons and the same is true of 
ascendence-submission. 


Part II deals with Negro-white 
differences in special abilities. The 
evidence is inconclusive that a differ- 
ence exists and thus the nature-nur- 
ture aspect is hardly raised. The in- 
struments of measurement are faulty 
as to both validity and reliability. 
On mechanical ability tests Negroes 
make lower scores than whites. The 
former are probably more variable. 
It is not determined that the Negro- 
white differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. The difficulty here, as in 
music, rests largely upon inadequate 
measuring instruments. 

Daniel in Part III discusses certain 
attitudes and emotional patterns “im- 
posed by social presumption and 
taboo.” He believes that we must be 
critical of so-called racial differences 
because it is possible to account for 
such differences as noted by investi- 
gators on the basis of conditioning 
factors in the environment. 

The writers believe that only wish- 
ful thinking could class such investi- 
gations as experiments in race differ- 
ences in the strict sense. Until results 
show consistent differences between 
races, there is nothing to examine on 
the nature-nurture level. These experi- 
ments are so inadequate that they 
barely offer a starting point, in their 
own right, for studying race differ- 
ences. 


General Intelligence 


Price, Chapter VII, using a selected 
bibliography examines in detail both 
findings and underlying logic of the 
investigations. His first criticism is 
that the tests have been exogenous to 
Negro culture and they have also 
been variably standardized, some hav- 
ing been standardized on Northern 
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and others on both Northern and 
Southern samplings. Negroes have 
been shown to give answers, in them- 
selves correct, but not found among 
white samples. Second, Price is crit- 
ical of the samplings. ‘“‘The samples 
currently used have been selected, 
and therefore are unreliable for the 
following reasons: .. .” He then dis- 
cusses in detail these factors: Social 
status, school training, non-verbal 
tests, genealogical records, and size 
of the sample. 

He next examines the assumptions 
underlying interpretations. Under 
‘“‘Race-inferiority hypothesis’ he dis- 
cusses the views of Pyle, Peterson, 
Pintner, and Brigham. We then have 
a discussion of the logical implications 
of schooling, speed factor, and rate of 
growth. 

Price ends his discussion with a 
section entitled, ‘The Futility of 
Comparison.”” He is concerned with 
the futility of attempts to measure 
racial differences. His pronouncement 
is: Not only itgnoramus but also 
ignorabimus. 

This paper brings together a fund 
of useful information. It will repay for 
the reading anyone who is interested 
in summarizing the case against 
measuring race differences. For the 
enthusiastic ‘measurer’ he will seem 
too severe and at times meticulous in 
in his criticism, but any competent 
experimentalist will be forced to ad- 
mit the theoretical soundness of much 
of his contention. There will be many 
who will eye suspiciously his venture 
into prophecy. 


Scholastic Achievement 


Wilkerson, Chapter VIII, examines 
the literature of racial differences in 


scholastic achievement as it applies to 
the Negro. He emphasizes the facts 
that all investigations show large 
overlapping and that Negroes are rep- 
resented on all levels as negating any 
program of education based upon 
race. His study addresses itself to the 
tasks of reviewing the findings in 
certain investigations and of evaluat- 
ing the techniques employed in these 
investigations. 

In general, Negro children are lower 
in scholastic achievement than their 
white neighbors in the same com- 
munity. The disparities do not show 
a tendency to be constant from school 
system to school system except in 
direction. It is less for rural than for 
urban children. There is a tendency 
for the disparity to increase with in- 
crease in grade, being largest in the 
high school, but varying with the sub- 
jects. Wilkerson has ranked the sub- 
jects in order of approach to equality 
in achievement by Negro and white 
children. ‘Analysis of the table shows 
no consistent tendency for greater or 
less disparity between achievement of 
the two races in any given subject,” 
7.e., the differences do not tend to be 
constant. 

The second part of the paper deals 
with factors which presumably in- 
fluence the scholastic achievement of 
Negroes. Negro children do _ not 
achieve up to expectation according 
to their mental ability, though they 
are lower than white children in both. 
It is to be remembered that there is 
an inter-causal relation between test- 
intelligence and test-scholastic ability, 
Kelley having estimated a community 
of 90 per cent. Wilkerson inclines to 
the belief that the influence of school- 
ing upon test-intelligence is more 
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potent than has been supposed by 
some investigators. Socio-economic 
status and school environment are 
treated in turn. 

The third part of this paper dis- 
cusses limitations in technique. Often 
the reports on race differences have 
been incidental to a larger problem. 
Wilkerson enumerates seven defects 
in technique or report. They involve 
sampling; failure to report the number 
of subjects, absence of measures of 
variability, and in no case is the re- 
liability of differences reported. 

He devotes considerable space to a 
discussion of ‘‘Age-Grade Placement.” 
Since such placement is a function of 
several variables such as age of enter- 
ing school, regularity of attendance, 
etc., it seems that this topic might 
have been dealt with more summarily. 
A school progress table indicating the 
length of time pupils have attended 
school and their grade status would 
seem to be much superior to the age- 
grade comparisons. 


Culture and Test Performance 


Klineberg, Chapter IX, indicates 
that intelligence testers are increas- 
ingly emphasizing the importance of 
environmental factors which means 
more attention to analyses of the 
effects of these factors upon test 
scores. Cultural differences in the 
broad sense may entirely invalidate 
the usual testing situation, even the 
competitive attitude may be absent as 
among certain Australian natives who 
are also entirely indifferent to speed. 
It now seems well established that 
the American Indian, the American 
Negro and the rural white are more 
indifferent to speed than are white 
urban dwellers. In addition, the test 


items may mean different things in 
different cultures. This point is illus- 
trated in some detail. 

It is sometimes urged that intelli- 
gent persons make and seek higher 
cultures and economic status and 
that this accounts for superior test 
intelligence of those living in superior 
socio-economic circumstances. But 
this view assumes that opportunities 
are equal and competition is fair 
which do not obtain for the American 
Negro, as the literature amply shows. 
It is now well established that school- 
ing and improved environment in- 
crease intelligence scores. The diffi- 
culty of equating groups as to school- 
ing, to say nothing of general cultural 
status, is emphasized. It has been 
known since the Army examining 
that Northern Negroes show superior 
test intelligence to Southern Negroes. 
This fact has usually been accounted 
for by assuming that the more intelli- 
gent Negroes migrate North. Recently 
a series of studies have been made to 
determine the effect of Northern en- 
vironment on the test performances of 
Southern-born Negro children. The 
studies involved over 300 Harlem 
school children and included measures 
on a number of linguistic and per- 
formance tests. “In each study the 
children examined were of the same 
sex, the same age, attended the same 
or similar schools in Harlem, were 
all Southern-born and approximately 
of the same social and economic 
status.” They differed only in length 
of residence in New York. The impli- 
cation of method is obvious. “The 
results vary slightly in different 
studies, but almost without exception 
they agree in showing that the lowest 
scores are obtained by the groups 
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which have most recently arrived 
from the South.”’ The improvement 
seems to take place in the first five 
or six years. A still further attempt 
was made to discover more directly 
whether the more intelligent migrate. 
School records achieved by Birming- 
ham, Nashville, and Charleston mi- 
grants were compared with their fel- 
lows who remained. Over 500 such 
cases were studied. There was no 
evidence in favor of selective migra- 
tion. As a group they were just about 
the average of the whole Negro popu- 
lation in the three cities. As applied 
to Negroes and to rural whites who 
have migrated to urban centers, 
“selective migration remains an un- 
proven assumption.” The implication 
is clear. The environmental handicaps 
of the Negro penalize him in test 
situations. Just how much we do not 
now know. 

The direct attack upon the assump- 
tions of selective migration reported 
in this paper is of the first importance 
in the study of the intelligence differ- 
ences of Negroes and whites. If these 
findings are confirmed by further in- 
vestigation a befogging aspect of the 
nature-nurture controversy will be re- 
moved. Perhaps it is not amiss to add 
that a study, in part similarly con- 
ceived, and carried out by the junior 
author upon third and fifth grade 
Negro migrant children in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is in very close agreement 
with Klineberg’s findings as reported 
in his paper.! 


Mental Abnormality 


Rosenthal, Chapter X, makes a 
contribution on the differential inci- 
1H. H. Long, “The Intelligence of Colored Ele- 


mentary Pupils in Washington, D.C.”, J. Necro Epuc., 
3: 205-22 (1934). 
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dence of mental diseases among races, 
although it deals specifically with 
Negro-white differences. He shows 
clearly that such studies are beset 
with pitfalls probably about as num- 
erous and subtle as is race testing. 
Often the difficulties are identical. 
We come upon the inaccurate listings 
in the hospitals under the label 
“Negro.” Often this term covers all 
shades from those with only a small 
proportion of Negro blood to the full- 
blooded Negro. There is considerable 
difference in hospital methods. Ad- 
mission in some states is easy and rel- 
atively simple, in others it is difficult. 
Difference in provisions for the mental 
patients for the two races is also a 
serious difficulty. Apparent increases 
in incidence of mental diseases among 
Negroes may be due to increased 
provision for Negro patients. 

Mental disease occurs more fre- 
quently in the higher age range, thus 
this will weight the incidence against 
a group having the larger proportion 
of old persons. Mental diseases in gen- 
eral are much higher for males than 
for females. Hence when racial com- 
parisons are made the difference in 
sex ratios should be taken into ac- 
count. The sex ratio varies from state 
to state among whites, but, even more 
noticeably among Negroes. The higher 
male rate does not hold in all mental 
diseases. 

There is marked difference between 
urban and rural populations. The 
urban-rural ratio is an important 
factor which weights the statistics 
against the group that has the larger 
urban population. 

The incidence of insanity varies 
with family disorganization as meas- 
ured by amount of dependency, de- 
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sertion, illegitimacy and juvenile de- 
linquency. Thus environment must 
be taken into account. Frazier is 
quoted as believing that certain sup- 
pressions common to the Negro in the 
South are a factor that needs to be 
reckoned with. 

“Are there any peculiar racial 
manifestations in the Negro’s psy- 
choses? Are there racial pre-disposi- 
tions for any of the individual psy- 
choses?”’ To the former question 
there seems no answer based upon 
even an approach to reliable evidence. 
As to the latter, what seems to be 
clearcut evidence loses much force 
and directness on examination. In 
New York for the year 1924 the 
dementia praecox rates were 16.9 for 
whites and 48.6 for Negroes, in Illinois 
the rates were 15.6 for whites and 
57.1 for Negroes. The difference be- 
tween the Illinois and New York rates 
for Negroes would seem to be due to 
selection. Negroes in New York and 
Illinois are mainly urban dwellers and 
this weights the rates against Negroes, 
since the urban dementia praecox 
rate is more than twice the rural rate. 
Again the onset of dementia praecox 
on the average takes place in the 
earlier ages. Negroes in New York 
City and Chicago have relatively 10 
per cent more persons in the age 
range 15 to 40 and thus the age factor 
weights the statistics against the 
Negro. 

In the United States in 1922, the 
first admission rates of feeble-minded 
were 2.5 for Negroes and 7.4 for 
whites. The low rate for Negroes was 
due to lack of provisions for them. 
Obviously the rates for the country 
as a whole cannot be used for Negro- 
white comparisons. The Negro-white 


rates for the Middle Atlantic States 
were 10.1 and 16.5, but for Pennsyl- 
vania the rates were 5.2 and 3.9. Un- 
doubtedly these statistics are influ- 
enced by selective factors of some 
sort. 

Negro suicide rates are about one- 
fourth those of whites. ‘It is inter- 
esting to point out that when some- 
what comparable socio-economic 
groups are available for study, the 
disparity between white and Negro 
rates is not so great.” Again lack of 
control of selection and other factors 
render the race comparison very 
dubious. 

Rosenthal presents here an unusual- 
ly illuminating discussion. It could 
well be used for beginners in statistics 
to put them on guard against drawing 
hasty conclusions from statistical re- 
ports. It ought to be prescribed for 
certain types of investigators who 
have a penchant for using statistical 
facts without inquiring nicely into 
their significance. 


Consensus of Scientists 


Thompson, Chapter XI, sent a 
questionnaire on race differences to 
groups of psychologists, educationists, 
and sociologists and anthropologists. 
The questionnaire assumed familiarity 
with the literature by the respondents. 
It aimed to sample expert opinion 
with reference to five aspects of the 
problem. Inquiry was made first, as 
to the status of the problem, using 
Yoder’s classification of opinions into 
(1) those who accept the hypothesis of 
race inequality, (2) those who consider 
race inequality possible, and (3) those 
who are skeptical, but tend to believe 
in race equality. The respondent was 
asked to say (a) which of these views 
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represents the status of the problem 
among competent scholars, (b) which 
viewpoint respondent believes most 
valid in the light of the available ex- 
perimental findings, (c) which view- 
point respondent considered the most 
prevalent. Second, whether all re- 
spondents accept the view of Reuter 
that race differences is no longer a 
problem among scholars, since they 
hold that the peoples of the world are 
essentially equal. Third, whether re- 
spondents conclude from recent in- 
vestigations that Negroes are inher- 
ently mentally inferior or equal to 
whites. Fourth, what practical sig- 
nificance respondents attach “to the 
question of racial differences (white 
and Negro).” Fifth, “What weight 
should be given the hypothesis that 
Negroes of more white blood are, by 
virtue of that fact, inherently men- 
tally superior to Negroes of less white 
blood?” 

This questionnaire was sent to 100 
psychologists, 39 educationists, and 
30 sociologists and anthropologists in 
the school year of 1929-30. “‘.. . the 
entire group of respondents, in the 
main, comprises scientists who have 
been in closest contact with the field 
(of race differences) during the greater 
part of the past 20 years or more.” 
Thompson limits his discussion to 
replies to queries one, three and five. 
Replies were received from ‘more 
than 90 per cent of the respondents.” 
Seventy-seven per cent of psycholo- 
gists, 73 per cent of the educationists, 
and 77 per cent of the sociologists and 
anthropologists sent usable replies. 
Seventy-two per cent of the respond- 
ents believed Yoder’s description of 
the problem adequate. Four per cent 
considered the first view, 46 per cent 
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the second, 30 per cent the third, and 
20 per cent a fourth, additional view, 
the valid one. As to the inherent 
mental ability of the Negro, judged 
from recent investigations, 62 per 
cent believe the evidence inconclusive, 
19 per cent believe the Negro inferior, 
and 19 per cent believe the Negro 
equal to whites. 

As to the “mulatto hypothesis” 7 
per cent believe the evidence incon- 
clusive, 15 per cent believe that it 
supports the hypothesis and 15 per 
cent believe it refutes the hypothesis. 

Interested readers should by all 
means read Thompson’s paper. The 
qualitative evidence in the replies 
from his respondents is very illumi- 
nating, and its nature does not permit 
summarizing here. This paper will 
serve as a reference point for a suc- 
ceeding discussion in this summary. 
About the only objections one can 
raise against this work are those 
usually levelled at the questionnaire 
procedure. Apprehensions as to the 
subjectivity of selecting respondents 
is partly dispelled by consulting the 
list of respondents. 


The Validity of Present Comparisons 


Pintner, Chapter XII, makes a 
comparison of the general intelligence 
of American Negroes and American 
whites. Adequate comparisons of two 
races require a fair sampling and a 
fair instrument of measurement. The 
sampling in investigations to date 
have usually been defective. Pintner 
proposes that a given age range be 
selected and all children in the United 
States within that range be tested. 
If the range is very narrow, say a 
month, then two cross-sections should 
be tested so as to avoid seasonal vari- 
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ations. The sampling problem could 
thus be solved so far as the Negro- 
white comparison is concerned. 

The Army data showed the Negro 
recruits “far inferior to the whites 
in all three types of tests used in the 
Army,” i.e., group verbal, non-lan- 
guage, and individual. The different 
standards in the selective draft can 
hardly account for the wide differences, 
hence the main criticism of the Army 
results focusses upon unsuitability of 
the tests and testing situation. Other 
studies are of two kinds, namely, 
those which compare Negro and white 
children in the same community and 
those which compare Negro children 
with national norms. There are rather 
obvious sampling difficulties in the 
former. The adequacy of national 
norms as well as the problem of get- 
ting adequate samplings of Negroes 
offer difficulty in the latter. ‘‘Person- 
ally I do not feel that our nationally 
standardized tests are very much in 
error,...’? There is a third type of 
study which compares groups of the 
two races known not to be repre- 
sentative of the races, such as high 
school pupils, ete. 

No ideal comparisons have been 
made, but Pintner adds, ‘‘the con- 
sistent inferiority of Negro groups in 
all sorts of samplings would hardly 
lead one to expect that all of this 
inferiority would be wiped out... .” 
if ideal samplings had been used. 

The environment of the Negro is 
admittedly inferior to that of the 
whites, but Pintner is frankly skep- 
tical that the intelligence difference 
may be thus accounted for. Tak- 
ing the estimate that environment 
may influence test scores from 3 to 10 
points in 1.Q., he suggests that it still 


will not account for the differences 
that have been found; concluding 
tentatively that, ‘‘... it would look 
as if the intelligence of the Negroes 
may turn out to be somewhat below 
that of the whites.” 

The second part of Pintner’s paper 
deals with the problem of the fairness 
of tests. Language is no ‘barrier with 
American Negroes and whites. To 
avoid influences of schooling and cul- 
ture individual performance and group 
non-language tests are recommended. 
These should be made power tests in 
order to avoid the speed factor. The 
use of performance and non-language 
tests so far, as a whole, show inferior 
performance by the Negro groups. 
In regard to Klineberg’s findings that 
speed accounts for the difference in 
such tests, “‘. .. the present writer is 
not inclined to agree with such an 
easy solution of the problem.” Pintner 
then turns to “the wider, vaguer, 
criticism of all intelligence tests, 
namely, that they are influenced by 
the cultural and social environment 
of the individual.” 

This chapter represents the so- 
called hereditarian school of psychol- 
ogists and finds a suitable place in 
this volume as a minority view. One 
hesitates to believe that the influence 
of education and culture upon test 
intelligence is as vague as the author 
seems to imply. The question here 
really reduces to one of opinion as to 
the amount of cultural differences 
between Negroes and whites. There 
seems no good reason for accepting 
3 to 10 points as a limit of influence 
by environment upon the I.Q., even 
from the available experimental liter- 
ature. The writers are convinced that 
it is very difficult for many persons 
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to envisage the utter sterility of the 
environment of certain isolated groups 
in our country. 


Can the Conditions of Comparison 
be Met? 


Freeman, Chapter XIII, discusses 
the interpretation of mental tests 
with special reference to race com- 
parisons. The comparison of intelli- 
gence of different races depends upon 
an adequate and comparable sampling 
and upon adequate and comparable 
environmental conditions. These con- 
ditions are extremely difficult to meet 
and in all likelihood have not been 
realized to date. The latter condition 
is of importance because no intelli- 
gence test yet devised measures in- 
telligence apart from environment. 
The author has found a difference in 
1.Q. of 19 points and 24 points, re- 
spectively, in two pairs of identical 
twins separated in infancy and brought 
up in different environments. The 
inconclusiveness of the Army testing 
as applied to the problem of race 
differences is clearly restated. 

Is it possible to meet the require- 
ments for adequate comparison? Two 
proposals are discussed: First, Negro 
children might be isolated in a colony 
and brought up oblivious of race 
proscription, etc. This seems imprac- 
ticable. Certain incentives will be 
absent in the later years at least; also 
the problem of sampling immediately 
confronts us. How shall we be assured 
that the children selected constitute a 
good sampling? Second, the other 
attack is that of the study of foster 
children and twins. Select twins or 
siblings from average homes, leave 
one of the pairs in his original home 
and place the other in a superior 


environment. We are again faced 
with the sampling problem. The 
children also would have to be placed 
in Negro homes and therefore suffer 
in part the limitations we are trying 
to avoid. It is a question, therefore, 
whether the problem can be solved 
except by a radical change in the 
social and economic conditions of the 
Negro. 

The problem is clearly stated in 
this paper and commands high re- 
spect in its own right as well as be- 
cause it comes from the pen of a 
leading experimental psychologist. 
The standard of proof is very exacting. 
It will occur to some, of course, that 
it is entirely worth while to plod along 
with even apparently unsolvable prob- 
lems, trusting to those good fortunes 
which have so often rescued science 
when confronted with an impasse. 
For instance, as suggested by a con- 
tributor to this volume, factor analysis 
should be exploited in connection 
with the problem of race differences. 
Experimentation will certainly whet 
our wits and, in time we hope, place 
the problem clearly before the popular 
mind and thus remove some of the 
dogmatism from a field in which dog- 
matism has committed untold sins. 


A New Approach 


Smith, Chapter XIV, suggests a 
new approach to the problem of racial 
differences. He first reviews some of 
the variables one or more of which is 
not controlled in the usual investiga- 
tion of the problem. The lack of con- 
trols results in equivocal findings. 

Smith’s proposal requires the usual 
procedure of comparing two equiva- 
lent groups. One thousand ten-year- 
old children should be chosen for each 
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group. The Negro children should be 
full-blooded in so far as possible, and 
the whites of parentage of several 
generations in America. A trained 
sociologist should be associated with 
the psychologist for the purpose of 
equating the groups socially. As to 
the tests, it should be seen ‘“‘(a) that 
the common factor which causes inter- 
correlations between the sub-tests of 
group intelligence measures is the 
general intelligence factor we wish to 
measure, and (b) that this factor is 
not influenced by training (school or 
home environment).’”’ The author 
gives a list of types of tests such as 
analogies, completion, memory of 
stories, etc., which measure such fac- 
tors as general intelligence, memory, 
speed, perseveration, and fluency. 
These should be administered prefer- 
ably by the class teachers after careful 
instruction. 

A pure measure of one psychological 
entity is needed. Factor analysis 
methods will assist in isolating such 
entities. Thurstone’s technique will 
resolve the test results into component 
factors. The weights of the factors 
may give some clue to their nature. 
In the case of intelligence, only those 
tests with heavy weights in this factor 
and with low weights in other factors 
should be selected. Thus a battery of 
tests measuring predominantly the 
same factor is secured. 

If the results from the two groups 
are factorized, different weights in the 
same factor for the groups may be 
expected. If there is marked differ- 
ences in several factors it will be 
known that score differences arise 
not from one factor but several. We 
now turn to the tests selected as out- 
lined above on the basis of the weights 


confined almost wholly to a single 
factor—general intelligence. By using 
the tetrad criterion tests without 
group factors may be isolated. 

Smith assumes that this ‘g’ or in- 
tellective factor is independent of 
environment. By using Spearman’s 
formula intellective saturation may 
be determined and the racial groups 
may be compared in respect to this 
saturation. Some idea of the real ‘g’ 
differences of the groups in a subtest 
can be obtained by reducing the dif- 
ferences in raw score to comparable 
units and dividing by the geometric 
mean of the standard deviations. The 
derived differences may then be com- 
pared with ‘g’ saturations of the 
respective subtests. “‘A high positive 
correlation between ‘g’ saturation and 
differences would indicate that a real 
difference in ‘g’ measures exists be- 
tween the groups.” This procedure 
may be refined by correcting the 
original correlations for attenuation 
before they are factorized. If the 
specific factors are large, the satura- 
tion coefficients may not show a re- 
liable difference. In that case two 
groups of tests conforming with the 
tetrad criterion and giving the same 
‘g’ saturation may be selected. The 
‘g’ saturations of the pools of tests 
can then be computed. In this way 
the influence of specific (nurture) 
factors is reduced and makes the 
comparison more reliable. Thus the 
‘g’ saturations for the two racial 
groups can be compared. 

This paper is stimulating and de- 
serves attention. Its importance re- 
quires that it be discussed in the 
general statement which follows this 
section. 
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GENERAL CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


This volume appears to be the 
first attempt to bring together the 
various lines of attack upon the prob- 
lems of race differences. As was to be 
expected there is a deal of overlapping 
but surprisingly little clash of opinion. 
The unanimity of view on certain 
issues may lead to the suspicion that 
the harmony is a function of the 
selection of contributors. It is worth 
noting in this connection that Thomp- 
son found that only 4 per cent of his 
respondents definitely expressed the 
view that races are mentally unequal, 
whereas, 19 per cent believe that the 
American Negro is inferior. One out 
of fourteen, or slightly more than 
seven per cent, of the contributors to 
this volume agrees with the view that 
Negroes are inherently mentally in- 
ferior. This raises the question whether 
there has been moderate selection in 
favor of the Negro. Thompson has 
assigned a number of doubtful re- 
spondents rather liberally to the 19 
percent who believe that the Negro 
is inferior. We must remember also 
that Thompson’s list of psychologists, 
who as a school have been rather 
strong protagonists of race mental 
differences, outweigh the other groups 
of scientists, the ratio being 100 to 69. 
It would seem therefore that the 
sampling of the opinion of scholars 
in psychology, education, sociology 
and anthropology is a fair one. 

The objectivity of the discussions 
by the contributors is highly com- 
mendable in view of the fact that a 
number of the contributors of neces- 
sity have much to gain or lose accord- 
ing to the turn in the final solution. 
Negroes and whites have contributed 
to this volume, yet, so far as bias is 
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concerned, it is highly probably that 
if the identity of the authors were 
concealed, observers would be unable 
to separate the articles on the basis 
of the two contributing races. 

The most outstanding impression 
one gets from reading these papers is 
the breakdown of the techniques 
which have been employed in the 
investigation of race _ differences. 
Everywhere findings are inconclusive. 
The older procedures are severely 
criticized and one senses that fre- 
quently wishful thinking has domi- 
nated the work of the earlier workers. 

At least one paper boldly challenges 
the competence of certain investigat- 
ors to study the problem scientifically 
because of their bias. This raises a 
question of fundamental importance. 
Titchener in 1916 schematized the 
influence of attitude as follows: 
Introspection = psychological (vivid expe- 

WUOB IE) 6 sane nonce sens full report) 


Inspection = physical (vivid experience... 
aia musi Saiirais ean otnereara te ameraeat full report) 


in which he emphasizes the import- 
ance of attitude in scientific observa- 
tion. He contends the same datum 
belongs to physics or psychology ac- 
cording to the attitude or set of the 
observer. We may find fault with the 
scheme, but it seems to emphasize 
the importance of attitude or view- 
point in scientific observation and 
report. 

These marginal motivations are 
extremely subtle, often quite uncon- 
scious or almost completely overlaid 
by rationalizations. In the beginning 
of a laboratory experiment the ob- 
server must be carefully instructed 
and must hold the instructions before 
him with effort. After a few sittings 
he enters the room and proceeds with 
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the experiment with no vivid motiva- 
tion or recollection of the instructions. 
The attitude now functions from a 
marginal zone of his conscious experi- 
ences but it dominates his behavior. 

One’s philosophy of life would seem 
to be of the same kind. One becomes 
so satisfied with it that it becomes a 
standard of rightness and wrongness, 
which he imposes or tries to impose 
upon his fellows. James? says: ‘Of 
whatever temperament a professional 
philosopher is, he tries, when philos- 
ophizing, to sink the fact of his 
temperament. Temperament is no 
conventionally recognized reason, so 
he urges impersonal reasons only for 
his conclusions. Yet his temperament 
really gives him a stronger bias than 
any of his more strictly objective 
premises. It loads the evidence for 
him one way or the other, making for 
a more sentimental or a more hard- 
hearted view of the universe, just as 
this fact or that principle would. He 
trusts his temperament. Wanting a 
universe that suits it, he believes in 
any representation of the universe 
that does suit it. He feels men of op- 
posite temper to be out of key with 
the world’s character, and in his 
heart considers them incompetent and 
‘not in it’, in the philosophic business, 
even though they may far excel him 
in dialectical ability. ... Yet in the 
forum he can make no claim, on the 
bare ground of his temperament, to 
superior discernment or authority. 
There arises thus a certain insincerity 
in our philosophic discussions: the 
potentest of all our premises is never 
mentioned.” 

In science a school of thought may 
be so dominated by a hypothesis that 


? William, James: Pragmatism (1907), pp. 7, 8. 
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the workers flagrantly minimize im- 
portant but disturbing facts and dwell 
unduly upon favorable ones. The 
well-known nature-nurture contro- 
versy illustrates this point. Psychol- 
ogy inherited the controversy from 
biology and it has persisted since. 
Utility and predeterminism bolstered 
the contention that the I.Q. is con- 
stant. Certain workers in the field of 
testing have held to this view with 
disturbing tenacity. Persistent facts 
to the contrary have been minimized 
or ignored. For instance when the 
Army examining revealed that Negro 
recruits in certain Northern states 
measured higher on the Alpha tests 
than white recruits in several South- 
ern states, the answer was selection! 
And rather smugly these workers 
went their way with a minimum of 
disturbance. 

Behind the race-difference hypoth- 
esis also is the drive toward ego 
satisfaction. One’s ego is safer if one’s 
racial group is superior to the rest of 
mankind. This drive has persisted 
through known history from God’s 
chosen people down to the Nordies of 
our times. By the same token one’s 
ego is endangered if his group is ad- 
judged generally inferior. The point 
we wish to emphasize is that every 
scientist in the field of human relations 
must be constantly on guard against 
these marginal motivations which un- 
wholesomely resist the impact of new 
and contrary observations. 

A second conclusion logically fol- 
lows, namely, that inherent, mental 
inequalities among races have not 
been proved. Whether they exist or 
can be proved is still controversial. 
The complacency on this point which 
obtained a little more than a decade 
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ago is gone and it is wholesome that 
this is so, because the field may be 
worked over now with benefit to 
scientist and laymen. 

Smith’s proposal that the factor 
analysis technique be employed as- 
sumes importance because it is sub- 
stantially a new attack upon the 
problem of race differences. We shall 
need to be on guard lest the nicety of 
statistical results mislead us. It in- 
volves the equating of groups on the 
basis of cultural, economic and educa- 
tional opportunity and stimulation. 
Thus at once the defects of the older 
procedures are inherited. There are 
several other difficulties. First, the 
assumption that ‘g’ or the intellective 
factor is unitary is not established. 
There would seem to be sufficient 
evidence to indicate that it is not 
always simple. Tests which stand 
alone and meet the tetrad criterion 
may show several independent factors 
if combined with other tests in a more 
complex factor pattern.* Some of 
these factors would certainly seem to 
be influenced by environment. If the 
demonstrable complex common factor 
is ruled out by definition, we have 
not improved our situation practically. 
Second, if we read the proposal cor- 
rectly, ‘g’ is assumed to be independ- 
ent of environment. If this assump- 
tion could be established, we would 
have a certain attack upon the prob- 
lem, because then the equating of 
groups would seem unnecessary. Such 
a discovery in the domain of the 
nature-nurture controversy would be 
of first importance; but to many it 


* Truman L. Kelley. ‘‘What is Meant by a G Fac- 
tor,” J. Educ. psych., 22: 364-6 (1931). 





will offer little more promise than the 
philosophers stone. Third, there is the 
assumption that specific factors are 
nurture effects. This is probably as 
difficult to establish as the previous 
proposition. Finally, when we con- 
sider factors other than ‘g’ we come 
upon negative weights which do not 
have obvious psychological correlates 
in the cognitive aspect of mind. How 
shall we deal with them? 

This year book, if thoughtfully read, 
will impress upon the student the 
extreme complication of the field of 
race differences. And this applies to 
both the experimentalist and the 
statistical worker. The necessity of 
proper controls and the difficulty of 
securing them has been reiterated over 
and over again. The sheer futility of 
collecting statistics and _ reporting 
them is splendidly emphasized in the 
chapter by Rosenthal. From this 
chapter one gleans some notion of 
why it is that men of common sense 
sometimes look with apprehension 
upon arguments based upon statistical 
reports. 

Perhaps it is best for workers in the 
field of race differences to turn their 
full attention to technique and meth- 
odology. Such a course would at once 
be selective as to workers. Those who 
are prompted by a strange impatience 
to demonstrate inequality or equality 
will not find the drudgery required to 
discover and invent techniques or to 
master the intricacies of the underly- 
ing logic as exhilarating as the pro- 
nouncement of conclusions from hasty 
investigations. Methodology takes one 
closer to verity where temperament 
and bias are not so hardy. 
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In the background of a majority 
of these papers, clearer in some than 
in others, is the deadening fact of 
inequality of opportunity based upon 
race and class. This means that pro- 


scription prevents the orderly realiz- 
ing of the potentialities of men and 
women. This condition challenges 
education and education should ac- 
cept the challenge. 
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